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HE Author of the Divine Legation of 
Mbojés had no fooner given his firft 
Volume to the Public, than he was 
fallen upon in fo outrageous and brutal a Man- 
ner as had been fcarce pardonable had it been 
the Divine Legation of Mahomet. Infidel, Blaf» 
phemer, Apoftate without Faith or Law, were 
amongft thie foft and civil Sayings by which he 
was ufhered into the Acquaintance of the Pub-« 
lic. But what ah Inftrument of Vengeance 
had Bigotry conjured up! If he was to be run 
down and worried, it had been fome kind of 
Confolation to him to fall by an Animal that 
knew how to bite: | 
Optat aprum, aut fulium defcendere monté 
Leone, | 
However, to do his Adverfaries Juftice, it mutt 
be owned, that what they wanted in Teeth, they 
had in Venom; and they knew, as all Creatures 
do, where their Strength lay. For Reafons 
beft known to themfelves, he was, whether ‘he 
would or no, to be pufhed over to the Enemy. 
But an Accufation without Proof or Appear- 
ance, they faw might be defeated by a mere 
Denial. He was therefore to be fhewn sr 
| Az ' O 
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of all good Faith, A Refection on Tulh’s 
perfonated Character furnithed them with this 
Pretence ; and the Confequence they drew from 
it, that he was not to be deuieved in any thing, 
thewed to what peas they intended to em- 
ploy it. 

The Attack was opened by a pretended Coun~ 
try. Clergyman, but in Reality a Writer of a 
Weekly News Paper ; and with fuch Excefs of 
Infolence and Malice, as the Public had never 
yet feen on any Occafion whatfoever. For all 

this; our Author’s Regard to the Interefts of 
Cori iianity, to the Honour of his own Order, 
nay, even to the Recovery of this unhappy Man, 
difpofed him to do himfelf Juftice* in a Spirit 
of Charity and Forbearance as uncommon al- 
moft as the Provocation. But all he got by 
was only experiencing the Truth of a good old 
‘4rabian Proverb, which fays, Ifa Man tel 
you a. Mountain kas changed its Place, beheve Lim's 
but if be tell you a Zealot bas changed bis Man- 
ners, mark bim down for a Lyar. For fo far 
was this gentle Treatment from bringing this, 
furfous Creature to himfelf, that it made him 
ten times more outrageous, 

Amidft all this unprovoked Calumny, to fup- 
port which Paffages have been diftorted, Pro- 
pofitions forged, Converfation betrayed, and 
fictitious Letters wr itten>, our Author had yet 


“< See a Pamplet intit. 4 v; indication of the Author of the Di- 
wine Legation of Mofes, &c. . 
° b See The General Evening Poffs, ‘May 24, and Fune 2,1739y 
er The Hifury of the Works. “of the Ledrued for Aaguf? 1739. 
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Kis Reafons for fparing: thefe wretched Inftru- 
ments of Ipnorance and Envy. His Friends’ 
thought it below him to commit himfelf with 
fuch Writers; and he himfelf fuppofed it no . 
good Policy to irritate a Zealot, who had, at 
his firft Opening: in cold Blood, called out aloud 
upon the Secular Arm. Our Author indeed: 
could talk big to the Free-thinkers; for alas, . 
poor Men! he knew their Weapons: All their 
Arms were Arguments, and thofe none of the’ 
fharpeft; and Wit, and that none of the 
brighteft. But he had here to do with one’ 
in Authority; appointed, if you will believe 
him, a Kind of Infpector-General over Clerical’ 
Faith. And hé goes forth in all the Pomp and 
Terror of an Inguifitor ; with Sufpicion before, 
Condemnation \ehind,. and his two Affefiors, 
Ignorance and Infolence on each Side. I muft 
fufpect bis Faith (fays he) —— I mujft condemn 
bis Book— I do not underfland bis Argument. 
 'Thefe were our Author’s Sentiments and Dif- 
pofitions, when many Weeks had not pafied 
before this very Man, who had abufed him for 
Want of Complaifance to the old Pagan Prieft- 
hood; grown furious and defperate by the public 
Contempt, fell upon the whole Body of the 


The Author of the Div. Leg. received a Letter figned W. Ro- 
maine, which Letter the faid W. Romaine has fince publicly 
owned under his Hand to have been written on fet Purpofe to’ 
deceive. But there is another Man, it feems, one Bate, who’ 
contends for the Honour of that Exploit, and fays, Romaine was’ 
only his Secretary, how forward foever he was to fubfcribe his’ 
own Name. I hope no body will claim his Sermon too, and fo 
give him the Chance again of a clear Reputation in Spite of his. 


Teeth. . 
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Enghfb.Clergy, whom, in a circular Letter ta 


the Bifhops, he reprefented as fo horribly cor- 
rupt, that @ great many of them were grown 
Settled Infidels. And to get Credit to his Slan- 
der, he had the Infolence to father it on a Bi- 


fhop*. A Bithop, I fuppofe, 7” partibus Infi- 


delium. 
Since then this angry Tumor, in the Butt- 


End of Authority, is gathered toa Head, it is © 


but Charity to lance it, and eafe the labouring 
Body of its Purulency. For what a Contempt 
of private Injuries hath kept our Author from 
doing for bim/é/f, a Regard for a Body of Men, 
the moft learned, virtuous, and truly Chriftian 
that ever adorned a Church or State, would 
excite any honeft Man to do for the Pudlic. 
But it may perhaps be of ufe (to Pofterity 
at leaft, if ever thefe flight Sheets fhould hap- 
pen tascome down to it) to explain the Pro. 
vocation our Author. gave for fo much unlimit- 
ed Abufe and Calumny. The Reader then 
may be pleafed to know, that our Author’s firft 
‘Vol. of the Divine Legation of Mofes was as well 
a, Sequel and Support of the Alliance between 
‘Church and State (a Book written in Behalf of 
qur Conftitution and Eftablifhed Clergy) as it 
was an Introduction to a projected Defence. of 


_¢——— Corrupt as the Generality of the People are, the 
‘t Clergy may.doa great deal towards their Reformation, — 
*¢ and, mv Lord, corrupt as the Clergy are (and one of your 
¢¢ Jordthip’s Bench who knows the World, told me, he believed 
*¢ a great many of them were grown fettled Infidels) the Bifhops 
*t by muft have a great Sway over them.” See The White- 
ball Evening Pofl, Fung 23,—24, 1738. | | 

Reven 


PREFACE. vii 
Wevelation. It might likewife be regarded, .as 
an intire Work of itfelf, ‘to thew the Uj/efulnefs 
‘of Religion to Society, ‘This, and the large Bulk 
of the whole, difpofed him to publith the firft 
Volume apart ; while the prefent State of Re- 
ligion amongft us feemed to give it a peculiar 
Expediency, ‘‘ an open and profeffed Difre- 
‘¢ gard to Religion (as am excellent Paftor of our 
“ Church obferves) being become the -diftin- 
“© guifhing Character of the prefent Age. An 
‘¢ Evil grown to a great Height in the Metro-. 
‘* polis of the Nation, and daily {preading thro’ 
“© every Part of it; which hath alseady brought 
6 in fuch Diffolutenefs and Contempt of Prin- 
*‘ ciple in the higher Part of the World, and 
“ fuch -profligate Intemperance and Fearlefinefs . 
*§ of committing Crimes in the lower, ‘as mutt, 
“if this Torrent of Impiety ftop not, become 
“*-abfolutely fatal4”’ Our. Author therefore. 
thought, that as this Zui/, which is now fpread 
through the Populace, began in the higher Part 
of the World, it mutt be firft checked there, if 
ever it were checked at all. And he knew no 
better Way to do this, than by fhewing thofe 
People of Condition, who, amidft all their 
Contempt of religious Principle, yet profeffed the 
greateft Zeal for their Country and Mankind, 
that Religion 1s abfolutely neceffary for the Support 
of Civil Government. He thought too, this no 
ill Deyice to get the Advocate of Revelation a 
fair Hearing. . For he fuppofed, that unlefs they 


/ d Bithop. of Oxford’s Charge, Lond. 1738, 4° p. 4. | 
A 4 could 
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could be made to fee the Ujéfulnefs of Chriflia= 
nity to Society (which their Contempt ef Prin- 
ciple {hewed: they, yet did not fee) they would. 
never be brought to believe its. Zruth, or Di- 
pinity.. 

Thefe were his Endeavours and Defigns. 
What he got for his Pains I have already told 
the Reader, — Egregium pretium laboris ! 

In vain, had he endeavoured.to deferve well: 
of Religion at large, and of the Church of Eng- 
land in particular ;—— by fixing the true Grounds: 
ef Morality;— by confuting the Atheiftic. Ar-- 
guments of Bayle, and the flagitious Principle: 
of Mandeville, — by explaining the Natures, fet 
tling the. Bounds, and adjufting the diftine 
Rights of the two Societies ; —and by: expofing: 
the i unpious Tenet of Religion’ s being the Con-- 
trivance of Statefmen.. 

All this went for nothing with the Bigots, ’ 
He had. departed from the old Pofture of De- 
Srnce*, and. had projeGed a new. Plan for the. 


Support of Revelation. For though, thefe Men. 


will za/2, indeed, of the Love of Truth,. and: 


the invincible Evidence of our Canfe, yet.I know: : 
not how, even .amidi{t all their Zeal and Fury. 
they betray the moft woful Apprehenfions. af. 
Chriitianity ; and. are frighted to. Death at every. 


foolith Book new writ againft Religion, though- 
it come but from the “Mint or Bedlam. ane 


© His DemonBration, IF HE COULD MAKE ONE OF ITs. 


could never make us Amends for changing our Pofture of Defence, 
and deferting our Strong-holds. Country Clergyman' s fecond Letter, 
i coh y Mie, “pr, 28, 17 38. Col. 5. 


what 
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PREFACE: ix 
what do they: dineé&t you. to in this defperate, 
Exigence? Do. they bid. you fally out. upon the. 
Enemy, level his Trenches, deftroy his.‘ Works, 
and turn his own Artillery upon him? By na’ 
Means! Keep within. your /frong Hold. Watch 
where he directs his Battery, and there clap.a 
Buttrefs, And, fo it be done with Speed, no 
Matter of. what Materials. If, in the mean 
Time, one more bold, than the reft, offer to dig: 
away the Rubbith that hides its Beauty, or. kicks 
down an awkward Prop that difcredits. its 
Strength, he is fure to be called, perhaps-to ba 
thought, a. fecret Enemy, or an indifcreet. Friend:. . 
He is fure to be, affaulted with all the rude Cla- 
mours and opprobrious Names that. a Bigot is 
ever ready to-beftow on thofe he fears and hates.. 
- Commend me,. therefore, to. thofe honefter 
Zealots, the Method:fts, who fpend: all their 
Fire againit- Vice: It will be faid, perhaps, they 
are mad: I believe they are.. But what of that? 
they are honeft. Zeal. for the Fancies and O- 
pinions of our Superiors.is the known Read to 
Preferment.; but, who was ever yet /6 mad to 
think of. rifing. by Virtue ? 

But. what. Reafon, I’ pray, has: our Auto 
to complain ? Tézs was the Fate of all his Bet- 
ters. It was the Fate of Hooker, Hales, Stzl- 
lingfleet, Gudworth, Taylor. They were Called 
Politiques, Sceptics, Erafttans, Atbeifts, Detfts, 
and what not? But Cudworth’s Cafe was {fo pare 
ticular as will excufe a little Enlargement. 

The Philofepher of Malmfbury was the Ter- 
ror of the lait. Age, as Tindal andsCollins are of 

this, 
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this, The Prefs fweat with Controverfy : ‘and 


every young Church-man militant would try | 


his Arms in thundering upon Hodées’s Steel Cap. 
The Mifchief his Writings had done to Religion, 
fet the great Cudworth upon projecting its De- 
fence. Of this he publifhed one immortal Vo- 
lume; with a Boldnefs uncommon, indeed, but 
very becoming a Man conf{cious of his own In- 
tegrity, and of the Truth and Evidence of his 
Caufe. For inftead of amufing himfelf with 
Hobbs’s peculiar Whimfies, which in a little Time 
were to vanifh of themfelves, and their An- 
fwers with them, which are all now forgotten, 
from the Curate’s to the Archbifhop’s‘; he 
Jaunched out into the Immenfity of the intelle- 
élual Sytem: and, at his firft Effay, penetrated 
the very darkeft Recefies of Antiquity, to {trip 
Mtheifin of all its Difguifes, and drag up the lurk- 
ing Monfter to Conviction. Where though few 
‘Readers could follow him, yet the very floweft 
were able to unravel his fecret Purpofe. And 


there wanted not Country Clergymen to lead the 


Cry, and tell the World —That, under Pretence 
of defending Revelation, be wrote in the very Man- 
ner that an artful Infidel might naturally be fup- 
pofed to ufe in writing. againft it; that he had 
given us all the filthy Stuff that be could fcrape 
together out of the Sink of Athetfin, as a natural 
Introduction to a Demonftration of the Truth of 
Revelation ®: that with incredible Indufiry and 
f Tennifon. 


& See the Country Clergyman’s firft Letter. — One Mr. Yebx 
Turner, a Clergyman, wrote againft the Intel. Syfem, and, to 


Reading 
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Reading he had rammaged all Antiquity for A- - 
theiftical Arguments, which he neither knew, - 
nor intended, to anfwer. In a Word, that he 
was an Atherft in his Heart, and an rian in 
his Book. For I can’t tell how it is, but thofe 
who know not what Spirit they are of, are always 
the forwardeft to conjeéture of their Adverfaries':. 
As they who have no Principles of their own, | 
are the quickeft to fee the Confequences of other 
Mens. A great modern Philofopher fuppofes 
it a mere Difeafe of the Mind, which he de- 
feribes under the Name of a perver/e Affociation’ 
of Ideas. And indeed when this is the Cafe, 
there is no feeing to the End of their Con/éequen- 
ces. ‘Thus, fome Advocates of Popery, having 
joined together the Ideas of a Gop in Heaven, 
and a Vice-God on Earth, are ufed very fami- 
liarly to accufe the Denial of the Infallibility of 
the Papal Chair with a direct Tendency to Athe- 
ifm, — However, thus ran the popular Clamour 


fhew the Similarity of Style between thefe two congenial Souls, 
I thall quote fome of the Reverend Mr. Turner's Flowers of 
Speech. Speaking of Cudworth in his Dedication to a Book 
called 4 Difcourfe of the Mefiah, p.17. he fays, We muft 
conclude him to he bim/felf a Tritheiftic, a Se&, for which I be- 
lieve be may bave a Kindnefs, becaufe be loves hard Words; or 
Something elfe without Stick or Trick, which I will not name, be- 
caufe bis Book pretends to be written againf{ it. And again, p. 19. 
— The moft that Charity itfelf can allow the Dofor, if it were 
to fiep forth and fpeak bis moft favourable CharaGer to the World, 
3s, that be is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deift.——- Nay their 
Bigotry and Malice purfued this great Man even to his Death- 
bed; and fomebody told fomebody, that another unknown Di- 
vine, viliting him as he lay a dying, heard him profefs sor to 
believe any thing at all of Deifm; which thefe candid Inter- 
preters underftood not of his Belief of Revelation, but of 


Arbeifm. 


againtt 
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againft this excellent Perfon. Would the Reader’ 
know the Confequence?. Why, the Zealots in- 
flamed the Bigots: | 


°*Tavas the Time's Plague, when Mad-men led’ 
the Blind. — : 


The filly Calumny was believed ; the much in- 
jured Author grew difgufted; his Ardour 
flackened ; and the reft, and far greateft Part 
of the Defence, never appeared. A Defence, 
that would have left nothing for fuch as our Au- 
thor to do, but to read it; and for fuch as his: 

‘Adverfaries, but to rail at it.. | 
_ Thusa fpiritual Hate; like carnal Love, levels: 
all Diftinétions. And.thus our Author corhes to. 
be honoured with the fame Treatment it has 
given to aCudworth. But as this Hage is, for 
the moft Part, only. Envy, under. the Name of' 
Zeal,. the Bigots,.for their own Ea/e, fhould: 
be more cautious in diftributing their Favours. 
They have given our Author Caufe enough to 
be vain: -who, as inconfiderable as he 1s, has, 
it feems, his Webffer; as well as Locke his Ed- 
qwards, ot Chillingworth -his Cheynel,. But alas!. 
the Public, I-am afraid, wilt diftinguifh better. 
They fee, though thefe Men cannot, that the 
Edwards and Cheynels: increafe upon us; while: 
the Lockes and Chillingworths are become exceed- 
ing rare. ‘Turn then, good Creatures! while 
you have Time, turn your Envy on their few 
remaining Succeffors: and leave our Author, 
who has Parts to be of your Party, in Peace. 
You can want no kind of Provocation to it,. for 
7 you 
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you have done him the Honour to mark thofe 
Few in the Number of his Friends. And the 
Public, while they live to fupport Religion, may, 
perhaps, bear with your Railings to attend their 
Triumphs. But no Time is to be loft. We 
have a difmal Profpeét before us. The Chi/- 
lingworths of the prefent Age will, in a little 
Time, be no more; while the Race of Cheynels 
threatens to be immortal. But this is the Fate 
of all human Things. The Geefe of the Capitol, 
we know, remained for Ages, after thofe true 
Defenders of it, the Mankz, the Canull, the 
Mfricani, were extiné and forgotten. | 

And alas! how ominous are the Fears of 
Friendfhip! I had but juft wrate this, when the’ 
Death of Dr. Francis Hare, \ate.Bifhop of Chi- 
chefer, gave me Caufe to curfe my Divination. 
In him the Pudbke has loft one of the beft Pa- 
trons and Supports of Letters and Religion. 
How fteddily and fuccefsfully he employed his 
great Talents of Reafon and Literature in op- 
pofing the Violence. of each religious Party, in 
their Turns, when Court Favour was betraying 
them into hurtful Extremes, the unjuft Re- 
proaches of Libertines and Bigots will never 
duffer us to forget. How generoufly he encou- 
taged and rewarded [etters, let them tell who 
have fo largely. fhared in his Beneficence: For 
his Character may be trufted with his Enemies, 
or even with his moft obliged Friends. In him 
eur Author has loft, what he could but ill fpare, 
one of the moft candid of his Readers and ableft 
gf his Judges.. .What he can never lofe, is the 
eo Honour’ 
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Honour of his Efteem and Friendfhip, This 
the Bifhop gave him. It was all he fought: © 


And; by the free Terms on which they were, 
his Lordfhip feemed to do him the Juftice to 
believe it was all he expected. 

But whatever ‘Advantage our Author may 
have received from the Outrage of his Enemies, 
the Public is a real Sufferer. He hath indeed 
the Honour to be known to thofe Few, who 
could have corrected his Errors, reformed his 
Courfe,; and fhewn him fafely through the wide 
and tracklefs Depths of ancient Times. But 
the Calumnies of his Enemies obliged him to a 


‘kind of Quarantane; as coming lately from — 


fufpected Places, from the Cabinet-council of 
Old Lawgivers, and the Schools of Heathen 
Philofophers; whofe InfeCtion was fuppofed to 
bé yét fticking on him. And under fuch Cir 
cumftances it is held ill Breeding to come near 
our Superiors. — | 

‘This Difadvantage was the more fenfible to 
him, as few Writers have been under great Ob- 
ligations to confult the Satisfaction of the 
Public; which gave his fir/f Volume, unpa- 
troned and unfriended as it was, fo very kind a 
Reception; and waited with a favourable Ex~ 
pectation for the following. And if he has made 
his Readers wait too long, he has only this to 


fay, that he would not follow the Example © 


of Paradoxical Writers, who generally atm to 


ftrike by a Novelty. For as his Aim was only — 


Truth, he was content his Notions fhould be- 
come ftale and common, and forego all Ad- 
| —- vantages 
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vantages but their native Eee: before he 
fubmitted them to the public Judgment. a 

- But the candid Regard his Book met with in 
THE TWO UNIVERSITIES. is his fupreme > 
Honour. A Writer neglected or condemned © 
‘by them, does but vainly ftruggle to fave him- 
felf from Oblivion; while one they approve is 
fure to rife fuperior over Envy. Here SC1ENCE 
and TRUE RELIGION firft ftarted from their 
long Slumber of fix barbarous Ages, and in 
a Bacon and a Wickliffe gave the earlieft Check 
to overbearing Ignorance and Superftition. What 
thefe two Priests began, a fecond Bacon and 
a Newton, a Mede and a Chillingworth, all foftered 
in the Bofoms of thefe two Sifter Univerfities, 
purfued and perfected. Thefe are their ancient . 
Honours.. And animated with their former 
Succefies over Agnorance and Superftition, we now 
fee them turn their Arms, with unimpared 
Vigour, againft Vicr and. ‘PROPHANENESS. 
We fee them oppofe themfelves to a Torrent of 
Impiety ; and we juftly regard them as the laft 
Supports of a corrupt declining Age. 

The only Symptom not mortal in our Sicknefs 
is, that we have not yet abufed our Phyfician. - 
Amidt that unbridled Licence which now in-— 
fults every Thing in Government and Religion, 
it is fome. Confolation to every good .Man to fee 
the s¢wo Univerfi ties fecure from Outrage. Tho’, - 
the Merit of this Continence may be indeed 
difputed. For when, in the Decline of the - 
thenian a want "of — a inthe Ru- | 

lees 
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lers had raifed a licentious one in thofe who 
fhould obey, which {pared neither the Orders 
ef Religion, the Tribunals of Juftice, the AG 
femblies of the People, nor the Temples of the 
Gods themfelves; the moft ungoverned ‘Tongue 
never dared to violate the facred Reverence of 
the AREOPAGUS, the great Protector and Guar« 
dian of all thofe religious and civil Ordinances, 
But then, every one underftood this to be a 
Mark of the unblemithed Integrity of that illu« 
ftrious Body amidft a very general Corruption. 


TO 
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f2 > TO THE | 
JEWS. 

_— , 6 
SIRS; | 


T “HE Defign of this Work: being to 
3 prove the Divine Legation of MosEs, 
it will, I hope, have fo much Merit with 
You, as to engage your ferious Attention to the 
following Addrefs; which, from the Divinity of 
Mofes’s Law, as in this Work demonftrated; 


attempts to fhew you how it follows, by necef- 


fary Confequence, that the Religion of Jesus 
is alfo divine; | | 
But, while I am laying my ConcLusions 
before you, let me befeech you not to fuffer 
yourfelves to be prejudiced againit their Evidence 
by fuch kind of Fallacies as thefe: Both Jews and 
Chriftians confe/s that the Religion of Motes came 
from Gop: but one only, of thefe two Sects, be- 
Yieve the Divinity of that of Jesus: the fafe/t; 
therefore; is to adbere to what both Sides own to 
be true. An Argument, that, however | like, 
hath not, in all its Parts, even fo much Force 


_ as what the Paps/ts are accuftomed to urge againft 


the Reformed — That as both Parties hold Salva- 
tion may be had in the Church of Rome, and only 
| a ome 


one 
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one Party in the Churches of the Reformed, it is 
Jafeft to adbere to Popery: Which I dare fay you 
laugh at for its Impertinence, how much foever 
you may have been deluded by the fame Way of 
Reafoning*. For if the Roman Catholics, or 
You, will not take our Word for Chriffianity 
or Reformation, why do you build any Thing 
on it in Favour of Popery or fudaijm? Both 
of you will fay, perhaps (the only plaufible 
Thing that can be faid) becaufe we are pre- 
judiced in the former Conclufion, but that the 
mere Force of Evidence extorts the /atter from 
us, even againft ourfelves. This is eafily faid, 
and may, perhaps, be eafily believed by thofe, 
who, having taken their Religion from their An- 
ceftors, are apt to meafure Truth only by its 
Antiquity. But genuine Chriftianity offering 
itfelf only to the private Judgments of its Fol- 


lowers, every Man believes as he finds Caufe. 


So that if either of you would give yourfelves 
‘the Trouble to examine our Motives, you would 


fee that the very fame Reafons which force us 


to conclude that Cori/fzanity in general, and the 
Reformed. Religion in particular, are true, force 
us at the fame Time to conclude, that the 
‘Fewt/h was from Gop; and that Salvation may 


_. be obtained, though with Difficulty, in thé 
. Church of Rome. Either, therefore, the whole 


‘of our Conclufion is Prejudice, or mo Part of it.. 


4 This, the miferable Uriel Acoffa tells us was one of the prin- 
_cipal-Arguments that induced him to embrace Fudai/m. — Pre-- 
terea Veteri Foederi fidem dabant tam Judzi quam Chriftiani s. 
Novo autem Feederi foli Chriftiani. Exemplar humane vite, 


 p. 346. in fin. Amica Collat. Phil..a Limborch. . a 
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"As I would not have you harden your native. 

Obftinacy in your own Religion, by bad Argu- 

ments; fo neither will I ufe any fuch to draw 
‘you over to ours. 

I fhall not therefore attempt that Way of 
bringing you to the Truth, which fome amongit 
us, little acquainted, as fhould feem, either with- 
your Difpenfation, or their own, imagine they 
have difcovered. Who, taking it for granted 
that the Truth of the Mo/ac Religion can be 
proved only from the Cri/tzan, maintain, that 
you muft firft come over to us before you can 
have any reafonable Affurance of the Divinity: 
of that you have left. But I would not urge 
you with fuch kind of Reafoning, if it were 
only for this, that I fufpect you may not be 
fuch utter Strangers to the New Teffament, as 
not to know that it makes ‘fudai/m the great’ 
Foundation of Chri/fianity. Befides, right Rea- 
fon, as well as St. Pax/ (which with us, at pre- 
fent, are the fame Thing) would teach you to 
reply to fuch Convertifts, Boa/t not agatnft the 
Branches of the natural Olive-tree. But if thou 
boaft, thou beareft not the Root, but the Root, 
thee*, —— 

Much lefs would I employ, in this Attempt, 
the newer Proje& of our common Adverfary, 
the Free-thinker. For you are to know, that as 
the Men I mentioned before make Chriftzanity 
too recent, fo thefe others make it as much 
too old: even as old as the Creation. The one 


b Rom. xi. 18. 
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Party will not fuffer it to reach the Support of 
Fudaifin: the other forces it,.to leave behind all 
Support whatfoever; affuring us, that the ready 
Way to make you believe in JEsus is to prove 
Mojfes an Impoftor, So, I am told‘, fays a 
Jate Writer: who, by the peculiar Felicity of a 
good Choice, having learnt his Morality of our 
Tyndal, and his Philofophy of your Spinoza, calls — 
himfelf, by the Courtely of England, aMORAL | 
PHILOSOPHER. 

The Road I have taken is indeed very diffe- 
rent. And the Principles I go upon, to convert 


you, will ferve, equally, to confute them, For 


I have fhewn the Law of Moj/es was actually 
from Gop; and, at the fame Time, only pre- 
paratory to the more perfect Religion of JEsus. 

The Limits of this Addrefs will not allow me 
to lay before you other Arguments than what 
are immediately from thofe momentous Cir- 
cumftances of the Law, difcourfed of in this 


Work. Much lefs fhall I have Room to urge — 


you witha Repetition of any of thofe Reafonings 
which Chrif/tian Writers have already ufed with 
{o fuperior a Force againft you. 

Let us fee then what it ts that keeps you yet 
inchained to a flavifh Difcipline, fo long after 
the free Offers of Redemption, The two prin- 
cipal Reafons, I {uppofe, are thefe: 

_ I. Firft, a Prejumption that the Religion of 
Mo/es is perfect; and fo full and complete, in 
all its Members, as to be abundantly capable of 


e] will tell you my Author. ’tis the-Rev. Mr. Chapman in his 
excellent Coniutation of this Writer, Vol. i, 
fupplying 


* 


| 
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{upplying the fpiritual Wants of all Mankind ; 
by preparing and fitting human Nature for the 
Enjoyment of the fupreme Good ; and by pro- 
poling, and procuring the Poffeftion of that 
Good. Hence you conclude, and rightly, that 
the Law was given as a perpetual Ordinance to 
be obferved throughout all your Generations for 
ever. | 
_ IL The fecond is a Perfuafion that the Pro- 
phecies (a neceflary Credential of the Memiah) 
which, we fay, relate to JEsus, relate to hin 
only in a fecondary Senfe; which you fuppofe 
a vifionary fanatic Manner of Interpretation, in- 
vented by ignorant Chrz/fzans to uphold a ground- 
lefs Claim. -% 
For thus one of our common Enemies, who 
hath inforced your Arguments againft us, tells 
the World you are accuftomed to fpeak. 47 
the Books written by Jews againft the Chriflian 
Religion (fays he) feme of which are printed, 
and others go about Europe in Munufcript, chiefly 
attack the New Teftament for the allegorical In- 
terpretations of the Old Teftament therein, and 
with the greateft Infolence and Contempt imaginable 
on that Account ; and oppofe to them a fingle and 
literal Interpretation as the true Senfe of the Old 
Teftament. And accordingly the allegcrical Inter- 
pretations given by Chriftian Expofitors of the 
Prophectes are now the grand Obftacle and Stum- 
bling-block in the Way of the Converfion of the 
Jews to Chriftianity *, Thefe are the two grend 


4 Grounds aud Reafons of the Chriftian Relizion, p. 82, 83. 
a 3 Obtia- 
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Obftacles of your Converfion. I fhall now fhew 
how the Book here addrefled to you removes 
them, and clears up all your Difficulties. 

I. As to the Perfection of your Religion, I 
have here fhewn, that, though indeed it had 
that Perfection, which no Religion coming from 
Gop can want, that is, a full Capacity of at- 
taining its End, which was the Separation of 
the Race of Abraham from an idolatrous World; 
yet it was only perfec? in this reftrained, relative, 
and not in any abfolute, independent Senfe. 

1. For firft, that it had no Perfeétion with 
regard to the Lmprovement of human Nature for 
the Enjoyment of the fupreme Good, I have 
proved, from the Genius of your whole reli- 
gious Worfhip ; and its general Direction againft 
the various Idolatries of thofe early Ages. And 
in this I have a Doctor of your own for my 
Warrant, the great Afaimonides : Who indeed 
little thought, while he was proving this Truth 
in fo invincible a Manner, that he was prepar- 


ing the reafonable Part of you for the Recep-. 
tion of the Gofpel, though fome of your later. 


Writers have feen better into this Confequence: 
And Oroéio, in his Difpute with Lraborch, has 
Part of a Chapter * to difprove, or, rather, to 
deny the Fact. But if your religious Worfhip 
confift only of a mnultifarious burthenfome 
Ritual, relative to the Superftitions of thofe 


© The Title of the Chapter is, Quod ritualia non erant pre- 
cisc ut Hfrael ab aliis populis fepararetur; neque lex neque po- 
pulus propter Meffiah, fed hic propter populum, ut ei inferyi- 
ret, P: 86. Ed. Goud. as + : . - Se °@ 


early 
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early Times, it is altogether unable to perfect 
human Nature in fuch a Manner, as you will 
and muft allow to be the Defign of Gop in a 
revealed Religion univerfal and perpetual. 

2. Again, as to the fecond Branch of this 
Perfection, the propofing and procuring the Pof- 
Seffion of the —— Good: I have fhewn that 
the Law of Mofés revealed no future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments, ‘but ftudioufly de- 
clined the mention of any Doétrine preparatory 
to it: that no Mo/atcal Tradition fupplied this 
Omiffion : but that it became a national Doftrine 
amongft you only in the latter Ages of your Re- 
public; when it arofe too from various and dif- 
cordant Sources ; and was brought in on foreign 
Occafions. But it is very certain, that that Re- 
ligion muft want much of abfolute Perfection, 
which wants a Dodétrine {fo effential to Religion 
in general. And this yourfelves feem to be moft 
fenfible of: When, though, during the Exiftence 
of your Republic, the Deniers of a future State, 
fuch as the Sadducees, were not cut off from 
the Communion of the Synagogue; yet fince, 
it hath been generally held by your Dodétors 
for a prime Caufe of Excommunication : —That 
it is the very Fundamental of Fundamentals‘ ; 
— That to deny this is the fame Thing as to 
deny Gop himfelf, and the Divinity of his 


+ £ Scripfit Raf (Maimon.) p. m. Articulus fundamentalis deci- 

mus tertius agit de refurrectione, cujus rationem (quomodo fe 
habeat) & fundamenta jam expofuimus. Qucd fi homo credide- 
rit fundamenta illa omnia, feque illa credere declaraverit, ingre- 
ditur Ecclefiam Ifraclis, & jubemur diligere illum, & mifericor- 
diam illi exhibere, & converfari cum illo juxta-omnia, quz pre- 
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Law®; and that even to believe it, and yet 
not believe that it was revealed by the Law, 19 
the fame Thing as not to believe it at all>. 
But you will do well, when you have con- 
fidered the Force of that Reafoning by which I 
prove a “future State not revealed by the Law, 
to go on with me, while I prove, from thence, 
by certain Confequence, that the Religion of 
Mojés came from Gop. And, in Conclufion, 
join with me in adoring the infinite Wifdom 
of the Gop of your Fathers, here fo wonderfully 
manifefted, in‘ making the very fame Circum- 
{tance a ftanding Evidence of the Divinity of the 
Mofaic Religion, and, at the fame Time, a cer- 
tain Proof that it was preparatory only to the 
Chriftian. The logical Refult of all our Rea- 
foning being the Confirmation of that facred 
Truth, That THE LAW MADE NOTHING 
PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A 
BETTER HoPE DIDi. | 
_ Asa Corollary to all this, I have fhewn, that 


cepit Deus benedi€tus cuilibet erga proximum facienda. — Si quis 
autem vilipenderit hoc fundamentum excellentium fundamento- 
rum, ecce exit ille ex Ecclefia, quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, 
& vocatur impius ac Epicurus, amputatque plantas, quam odio 
habere & perdere jubemur. Ex beth Elohim. Vid. Dafovium 
de Refurre@ione, p. 3. Ed. 1693. © ; 

& Hec fides [de Refurrectione mortuorum]— numeretur inter 
articulos Legis & fundamenta ejus, quam qui negat, -perinde fa- 
cit acfi negaret effe Deum, legem effe a ccelo, & quod in aliis 
lilis articulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Daffovium de Refurred. 

h Oportet te fcire articulum fidei de refurre€tione mortuorum 
ex lege effe. Quod fi quis fide firma crediderit refurrectionem 
mortuorum, non autem crediderit effe illam ex lege, ecce ille 
reputatur acfi hec omnia negaret. R. Fehud. Zabara apud. 
Daffov. | ae ~ ee 
* + Hep. vil. 1.9. 
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the ..Punifhment of Children for the Crimes .of 
thew. Parents, which -hath given a Handle to 
the Enemies of your.Law ‘to blafpheme, can be 
only well ‘explained and vindicated on the Supe . 
pofition of ‘ao. future State in the Relizion of 
Mofes : ‘And further, that,.on this Principle, 
all the inextricable Embatas of your Rabbins, 
in. reconciling the different Declarations between 
Mojfes-and. the Prophets concerning that Method. 
of Punifhment, intirely difappear, and a perfect 
Harmony and Concord : is {een to reign are 
them. 

Permit-me to obferve further to you, that 
this Rabbinical Notion of. a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments inthe Mo/aic Difpen- 
fation, which {till encotirages the Remnant of 
your Nation.to perfift in rejecting the Gofpel of 
Fefus, was the very Prejudice which, in the 
firft Ages of Chri/tianity, fo faperftitioufly at- 
tached the Converts from Fudai/m to the whole 
Obfervance of the Law. : 

‘Il In anfwer to the fecond Part, your Preju- 
dices again{t the Credentials of Jesus’ s Mef- 
fiahfhip, for the Want of Rational Evidence in 
a fecondary Senfe of Prophecies, I have proved 
them to be altogether vain and groundlefs, 
1. By tracing up the Nature of human Converfe 
‘in Speech, and Writing, from its early Original ; 
and from thence demonftrating, that a /econdary 
senfe of Prophecies is proper, rational, and con- 
formable to the jufteft Rules of Logic. 2. By 
fhewing that this Method of Information was 
fo exactly fuited to the Occafion, that if ever 

you 
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you were to have a Meffah to complete your 
Law, the Body of the Prophecies, relating to 
him, muft needs be delivered in the very Man- 
ner thofe in Difpute are found to be delivered. 
As a Corollary, likewife, to this Part, I thew, 
in order to reconcile you ftill further to the 
Meffiahfhip of JEsus, that the Hiftory of Gop’s 
Difpenfations to your Fathers, even before his 
giving the Law, can never be rightly under- 
ftood, or fully cleared from the Objections of 
Unbelievers, but on the Suppofition of the Re- 
demption of Mankind by the Death and Suf- 
ferings of Jesus. And of this I have given a 
convincing Proof in the famous Hiftory of the 
Command to Abrabam to offer up his Son. Which 
I fhew to be no other than a Revelation of that 
Redemption, in Action inftead of Words. This 
ftrongly ‘corroborates the Miffion of Jzsus, 
and fhould incline you ferioufly to confider its 
Force. — Here Gop reveals to your Father 
Abraham the Redemption of Mankind by the 
Death and Paffion of his Son. Why then, I afk 
ou, fhould we not conclude with our learned 
Apoftle, that to Abraham and bis Seed the Pro- 
mifes being made, the Covenant that was con- 
firmed before of Gop in CurisT, the Law, which 
was four hundred and thirty Years after, can- 
not difanul; that it fhould make the Promife of 
none Exffect * ¢ 
Having thus fhewn you your Religion, par- 
tial, imperfeét, and preparatory ; and confequently 


Kk GAL. ili. 16, 17. 
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the Neceffity of its Completion by the teaching of 
a Mefiah, and endeavoured to reconcile you to 
that Character in Jesus, by removing your only 
plaufible’ Objection, the miftaken Nature of the 
Prophecies concerning him; as a Corollary to 
- the whole, I have proved, in order to cure your 
Prejudices for a worldly Prince, and Reftoration 
to your carnal Dominion in ‘fudea, that your 
Race was not at firft chofen by Gop, and fettled 
in the Land of Canaan as his Favourites, for 
whom he had a greater Fondnefs than for the 
reft of the Sons of dam; but only to ferve the 
general Ends of Providence in its Difpenfations 
te the whole Species; which required the fe- 
parating one People from the reft of Mankind 
for many Ages, to preferve, amid{t an idolatrous 
World, the great Doctrine of the Unity, as the 
Foundation of that Univerfal Revelation to be 
difpenfed by Jesus, when the Fulnefs of Time 
fhould come. Now if this were the Cafe, then 
confequently, when that Time was come, and 
that End obtained, there was no further Ufe or 
Service in a National Separation. . 

Let me conclude with the following Obfer- 
vation, which ought to have fome Weight with 
you. Whoever réads your Hiftory, and believes 
you, on your own Word, to be {till obliged to 
the Religion of Mo/es, and to have nothing to 
expect from that of Jesus, muft needs regard 
you as a People long fince abandoned of Gop. 
And thofe who neither read nor believe, will 
pretend, at leaft, to think you abandoned of Rea- 
fon. Our Scriptures alone give us better Hopes 

of 
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of your Condition ; and excited by the Charity 
they infpire, I am moved to hazard this Addrefs, 
For a'Time, as they affure us, will come, when 
this Veil thall be taken from your Hearts. And 
who knows how near the Day of Vifitation may 
be? At leaft, who would not be zealous of con- 
tributing, though in the very loweft Degree; to 
fo gloriousa Work? For if the Fall of you be 
the Riches of the World, and the Diminifhing of 
you the Riches of the Gentiles, how much more your 
Fulnefs\! .So the Apoftle Paul: who at the 
fame Time affures us, that Blindnefs in Part 
3s happened to Urael, until the Fulnefs of the 
Gentiles be come in. And ‘fo all Ifrael fhall be 
faved™, i 
Iam, @e. 


i Rom. x12. ® y 25, 26. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
‘By the BOOKSELLER, | 


N. B. THIS Volume has been much longer in the Prefs than 
fuited my Convenience on many Accounts ; the Difcourfe on the 
HrzRoGLyPuics having been printed above a Year ago, and 
communicated by Mr. Warburton to feveral Perfons; and, particu- 
larly to the Author of a late Book, publifhed about three Months 
fince, ‘intituled, Philemon to Hydafpes, &¥c. from whom he has re-' 
ceived the following Letter, in order to be publifhed in this Man- 
REF oop 8 | . 
| * To the Author of the Divine Legation, €5'c, 


* Sir, 7 : May 14, 1744. 


-€T fent you lately a Prefent of my Fourth Piece of Conver- 
* fation between Philemon and Hortenfius, upon the Subject of 
* Falfe Religion ; in which, ‘ as far as it relates to the Rife, 
** Nature, and Progrefs of Hierog/phic Writing amongit the 
“* Egyptians, and to the Deduttion of Animal Worthip from 
*< the Hieroghphics of their ancient Heroes,” you will find I have. 
* formed my General Way of Thinking upon Hints received 
* from you, either in fach of your Papers as you communicated 
* to me upon this Subject, or by Perfonal Conference. In what 
* particular Refpects, over and above the Purfuit of the fame 
* General Notion, I may. have undefignedly coincided with what 
‘ you are about to communicate to the Public upon the Article: 
* of Hieroglyphics, in the fecond Volume of your Divine Lega- 
* tion, & ce. it is impoffible for me to fay, as I never made a 
* fingle Minute of any thing you ever faid to me, or fhewed me, 
* of this Matter; and as it was at the Diftance of above five 
*, Months from my having feen either you, or any of your Pa- 
* pers, that I drew up the.whole of what I have publifhed con-. 
*‘ cerning Hieroglyphics and Symbolic Worfhip. But if it appears, 
* upon Comparifon of your Thoughts with mine, that in any 
* other Refpects, than thofe already mentioned, I have followed - 
* you more clofely than I am myfelf aware of, I think it but. 
« juft the Public fhould be made acquainted, that your whoie 
¢ Difcourfe on the Hieroghphics (a Part only of which I remem- 
* ber to have feen) was finifhed before J] fet Pen to Paper, with 
© relation tq them. 

§ I am, Su, 
€ your humble Servant.’ 


. 
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_ «——— T have only to add, that from the Time of printing this 
Difcourfe on the Hieroglyphics, I could get no more Copy from 
the Author till after lait Chriffmas; {fo that the reft has been 
written and printed fince in hafte, and in the Author’s Abfence, 
who has had Time only to give it a curfory reading, in which 


he obferved the following 


ERR 


P. 2. 1.26. for and read but 

P. 14.  laft but two, for fame read 
reft 

P. 21. 1.22. Comma at true, 

P. 24. Note 2. 1. 18. for Right read 
Rite 

P.25. Note. 1. 2. for many more 
read {ome 

P. 33. 1. 29. for improve read improved 

P. 48. 1. 29. for extravagant and read 
extravagantly 

P. 87. 1. 3. the following Note re- 
ferring to the Word Signs omitted : 
Outre atvety sre xgunld, arra on- 
poaivd. Plut. aregi tw pan Keay iupe- 
Ted, Pe 962- 

P. 94. 1. 4. for were read was 

P. 100. Note 4. l. 5 7° for confir- 
matio read conformatio is beth 
Places. 


ATA. 


P. 151. 1. laft but two, fer profeffed 
read pofleffed 

P. 168.1. 17 for is read it 

P. 182. Note 4. |. 5° for in even 
read even in 

P. 197+ 1.8. for to read by 

P. 199: 1. 33. for feem read feems. 

P. 208. 1. 30. for is read ’tis 

P. 212. 4. laft but one, for fo a little 
read fo little 

P.223- 1. 10. for his read this 

P. 226. 1. 22. @ full Point at open. 

P.240. 1. 6. for his read this 

P. 246. 1. 27. for Priorit read Priority 

P. 306. 1.21. for the Infidelity read 
their Infidelity 

P. 309. 1. 13. for for read in 

P. 320. Note ¢. 1. 3. for Circumcifion 
read Uncircumcifion 

P. 356. 1. 32. for increafe read ine 
creafes 


In PART II, 


P. 369-1. 4. for never read ever 

P. 372+ Note *, 1. 22. for Fruitful- 
nefs read Fruitlefinefs 

P. 375. 1. 12. for this read his 

P. 399. 1. 15. for was read were 

P. 441. 1. 6. for there read thefe 

P. 447-1. 27. for their read the 


P. 464. 1. 4. for Priett read Priefis 
P. 469.1. 8. for addrefles read addrefled 
P. 474. 1. 30. for none read not 
A 476. 7 si but 
°495-1. 5. for highly read lightly 
P. 528.1, 35. after the Word ov add 
HIS 
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THE: 
DIVINE LEGATION 
| OF | 
DEMONS TRATED. 
BOOK IV. 
SECT. I. 

8 IDEO hanc primam ingreffionem me- 
<< am (to ufe Cicero’s Apology for bis In- 
. novations) non ex oratoris difputationi- 
ce ~~ bus ductam, fed € media Philofophia 


“¢ repetitam, & eam quidem cum antiquam tum 
<< fubobfcuram, aut reprehenfionis aliquid, aut certe 
‘¢ admirationis habituram. Nam aut mirabuntur 
‘< quid haee pertineant ad ea qua querimus: qui- 
“* bus fatisfaciet res ipfa cognita, ut non fine caufa 
‘¢ alte repetita videatur: aut reprehendent, quod 
_ inufitatas vias indagemus, tritas relinquamus, 
«s Ego autem me fepe nova videri dicere intelligo, 
«© cum pervetera dicam, fed inaudita plerifque *.” 


2 Orator. Cc. ii. 
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The foregoing Volume hath fhewn the Reader 
_ that it was always the Practice of Mankind to 
liften to, and embrace fome pretended Revelation, 
to the neglect of what is called, in Contradiftin- 


€ion to it, the Religion of Nature: Such I mean. 
as is founded on our relation to the firft Caufe, and © 


deducible from the eternal Reafon of Things °. 

If ever a general Propenfity might be called a 
Dictate of Nature, this furely may; its Univerfa- 
lity, the Deift, or pretended Follower of xatural 
Religion, freely confeffeth; nay affecteth to glory 
in, as deeming it a difcredit to thofe revealed ones 
which we receive for true. Yet furely, of all 
his vifionary Advantages, none ever afforded him 
Jefs Caufe of Triumph than this; a Confequence 
flowing from it entirely fubverfive of his whole 
Scheme, | 

For let me afk fuch a one what could be the 
Caufe of fo univerfal a Concurrence in all Ages, 
Places, and People ?.——— But, before he anfwers, 
let him fee that he be able to diftinguifh between 
the -Caufes which the few had in giving, and the 
many in receiving, pretended Revelations, The 
Caufes of projecting and giving are explained at 
large in the foregoing Volume; where we have. 
fhewn that all the pretended Revelations, and real 
Corruptions of Religion, came from Princes and. 
Legiflators. It is true his Moaffers tell him ano- 
ther Story. The Zolands and the Tindals affure him. 
that all came from the Prizstss; and I believe. 


b LD > F Aoyov & Wayne araracay S derordak wovG» Wado, imrie, 
culo T Alerlwow. Quod wy By x ew edideexlors cavdscss, pea- 
Aov > SeocwdaxTors, xarov Th x, wWEEAmeoy tulyavervy, T onncavn “TS 
D8 moeornforiay Te x Boias. wey les P avOewmros xoWWOls Aoyropo;s 
meoesArGecar, F TH crAwy Anuiweys, Tato weon Aoyixy Hy voEec 
dunn, Cuomars crvoicus vaareacal. s wuld x) TH weomences 


an noyw cnizeln@, Eujfeb. Prep. Evang. Li ii. c. 6. 
they 
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Set. 1. of Moses démonffrated. 3 
they fpoke to the heft of their Knowledge: 
might be fo for ought they knew. 


What then, I afk him, could caufe Mankind fo 
readily to embrace thefe offered Re velations, but 


1. Either a Con/cioufvefs that they wanted a re- 
vealed Will for their Rule of Action; or, 


2. An old Tradition that God had ufed to vouch- 
fafe it to their Forefathers. 


There can be no ¢hird; for a- general Effeét mutt 
have as. general a Caufe : which, in this cafe, 1s on- 
ly to be foynd in the Nature of Man; or in a - 
Tradition preferved in the whole Race. Prince- 
Craft or Prieft-Craft might indeed offer them for 
private Ends, but nothing fhort of a common 
Reafon could difpofe Mankind to gccept them. 
. 1, As to Man’s Con/fcioufnefs of bis want of a4 
Revelation, that may fairly be inferred from the 
miferable Blindnefs of his Condition: And he who 
wants to be informed of shat, fhould confult An- 
tiquity ; or, what may be more to ‘his Tafte, thofe 
modern ‘Writers, who, for no very good Ends, 
but yet to much good Ufe, have drawn, from 
thence, fuch lively PiGures of it. But ‘without 
going even fo far, he may find, in the very Difpo- 
fition to receive fuch abfurd Schemes of Religion 
as Revelations from Heaven, more than a thoyfand 
ae Arguments to prove Mankind ignorant of 
the very principles of Natural Religion’; a mode- 
rate Knowledge of which would have certainly de- 
tected the Impofture of thofe Pretences. But now, 
Men fo totally at a Lofs for a Rule of Life, would 
greedily embrace any Direction =the came with a 
Sanction from Heaven, 


£ See the fire Volume of the Div. Leg. p. 34. edit, 24, 
Bae OW 
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.. If we turn to the few Wife and Learned of An- 
tiguity, we fhall find the matter {till more defpe- 
rate, Thefe were blirider even than the People; 
and in Proportion as they were lefs confcious of 
their Ignorance. The moft advanced in the Know- 
lege of human Nature and its Dependencies, were, 
without Queftion, the ancient Sages of Greece, 
Of thefe, the wifeft, and far the wifcft, was So- 
crates; for he faw and confeffed his Ignorance, 
and deplored the want of a fuperior Direction. 
For the reft, who ¢hought themfelves wife, and ap- 
peared not fo fenfibly to feel their Wants, we have 


fhewn at large*, how they decaime Fools; and, de- 


bauched by falfe Science, affected the Language of 
Gods before they were well emancipated trom the 
Condition of Brutes*. The two fundamental Sup- 
ports of Natural Religion are the Belief of @ fu- 
ture State, and the Knowledge of Moral Obliga- 
tion. The firft they unanimoufly agreed to reject: 
and tho? in the latter they agreed not at all, and 
no two went the fame way, yet not one hit upon 
the right: The Honour of this Difcovery was re- 
ferved for true Revelation, which teaches us, in 
Spite of unwilling Hearers, that the real ground of 
Moral Obligation is the Will of God. 

2. There only remains that other poffible Caufe, 
the general Tradition of God’s early Revelation of 
‘himfelf to Mankind, as delivered in Scripture. I, 
for my Part fuppofe both concerned in the Effect ; 
and that that State of Mind which difpofed Men 
to fo ready and general a Reception of thefe nu- 
merous Impoftures, was the Refult of the Confci- 
oufnefs of their Wants, joined to the Prejudice of 
Tradition. If the Deift allows the latter, he gives 


d Book iii. Seét. z, 3, 4, and s. ot 
¢ The Stoics, who thought the Soul mortal, reckoned their 
wife Men equal, or fuperior, to the Gods, 


up 
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up the Queftion; if the former, we fhall try to 
force it from him: A ftrong Prefumption arifing 
from hence in favour of Revelation. 

For if Mankind (let the Caufe proceed from 
what it will) be fo unavoidably blind and helplefs, 
it is highly reafonable to think that the good God 
would lead and enlighten him by an extraordinary 
Revelation of his Will. 

But here Zindal fteps in and fays, that this 
Blindnefs is Men’s own Fault, who inftead of im- 
proving: their Reafon, and following its Dictates,. 
which would lead them into all Truth, (our own 
Scriptures affuring us that that which may be known 
of God is manifeft in thems, for God hath fhewed it 
unto them:‘) go on like Beafts, and follow one 
another as they are led. 

To this I anfwer, that what had been the way 
of Man from the Beginning of the World to the. 
Birth of Curist, was like to continue fo to the 
End of it. A Deviation ftarting from no partial 
Caufe of Climate, Government, or Age; but the 
fatal Effect of human Weaknefs in the Circum- 
{tance of an earthly Situation. — By the Fault of 
Man ’tis true; but fuch a Fault as was feen, by 
fad Experience, Man could never remedy. He 
therefore flies to Heaven for Relief; and would 
feem to have Reafon for his Confidence. | 

But to this our Man of Morals has a Reply 
ready ; that if fuch be our Condition it may in- 
deed want Redrefs, but then a Revelation of the 
Rule of Right can never give a fufficient one; and 
for this he appeals to the corrupt State of the Chri- 
ftian World, which, in his Opinion, feems to re- 
quire a new Revelation to reftore the Virtue and 


Efficacy of the old. 


FRom. i, 19, 20.: 


B3 But 
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But let me téll this idfe Reafonér, thete is an 
extreme Diffcrence between the Corruption of the 
Pagan and Chriftian World. In the Pagan, where 
falfe Revelations had given Men wrong Ideas of 
the Attributes of the Deity, they muft of courfe, 
and did in fact act vicioufly upon PRINCIPLE ® 5 
a Condition of Blindnefs that feemed to call out 
on God’s Goodue/s for a Remedy: But tn the Céri- 
ftian World, for the very contrary Reafon, all 
wicked Men a& ill aGainst PrinciPit ; a Con- 
dition of Perverfenefs that feemg to cal! out for 
nothing but his Fuffice: He, according to the 
State of the Cafe; having done every thifg that 
Man, with al! his Prefumption; can pretend to 
hope for from the Mercy of his Maker. 

So far on the Deift’s own Principles; on his’ 
own falfe Notion that God’s Revelation is merely 
a Republication cf ibe Religion of Nature. For, as 
fuch he has vouthfafed to give it us; and as 
fuch, in excéfs of Complaifance; we have commonly 
thought fit to receive it. But I fhall, e’et long, 
fhew it to be quite another thing; and, from its 
true Nature, prove not only, as here, the U/é of 
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Revelation, but likewife the ab/olute Necoffity of it 
to Mankind. ‘I fhall fhew that what our Adver- 
faries fuppofe the only, was but the /econdary End 
of the two Revelations; that what was primary 
and peculiar, was of fuch a Nature as the utmoft 
Perverfity of Man could not, in any degree, de- 
feat; of fuch a Nature as manifefts there mutt 
needs be s¢hefe; and that to expect more, or fur- 
ther, would not only be unreafonable, but abfurd.- 

But to go on, at prefent, with our Deift in his 
OWA Way. From what hath been faid, we fee 
a ftrong Prefumption arifeth for God’s having 
indeed communicated his Will to Mankind, in 
that extraordinary way we call Revelation. — 

And now, that amazing Number of fa//e Reli- 
gions, under Paganifm, begins to appear lefs for- 
midable and injurious to the rue. We fufpected 
it would prove fo, when, in the foregoing Volume; 
we adventur’d to draw them: out in Review, with 
each its falfe Prophet at its head, And here at 
laft we have employed them, wicked Inftruments 
as they are, and wickedly as they have been abu- 
fed to terrify Believers, to evidence the high pro- 
bability of God’s having actually given a Revela- 
tion to Mankind. _ 

If therefore there be fuch a thing as frue Re- 
velition, our higheft Interefts will-engage us mm 
the Search of it: And we fhall want no Encow 
ragement to proceed, becaufe tt muft needs have 
fome charaferific Mark to diftinguifh wt -from the 
fale. And this Mark muft be our Guide. 

Now if we look round the ancient World, and 
take a View of the numerous Religions of Paga- 
nifm, we fhall find (notwithftanding all pretended 
to be original, and all were actually independent,) 


h See Book ii. Sect. 2. 7 
- B4 fo 
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fo perfect a Harmony in their Genius, and Con- 
formity in their Miniftrations, as to the Odjeé?, 
Sujeéf, and End of Religious Worfhip:, that we 
muit needs conclude them to be all falfe, or all 
true. But all true they could not be, becaufe 
they contradicted one another, in Matters of Pra- 
tice and Speculation, profcfled to be revealed, 

But in this prodigious number of pretended Re- 
velations, we find ong, in an obfcure Quarter of 
the Globe, inhabited by a fingle Family, fo fun- 
damentally oppofite to all the other Inftitutions of 
Mankind, as would tempt us to conclude we have 
here found what we fearch for. 

The many Particulars in which this Religion 
differed from all others will be occafionally ex- 
plained as we goalong. For, as our Subject for- 
ced us, in the former Volume, to draw into View 
thote Marks of Agreement which the fale had 
with true Revelation ; fo the fame Subject brings 
us now to the more pleafing Tafk of fhewing 
wherein the ¢ve differed from the fa/fe—To our 


prefent Purpofe it will be fufficient to take No-. 


tice only of that primary and grand Mark of 
Diftinction that differenced Fudai/m from all the 
reft; which was its pretending TO COME FROM 
THE FIRST CausE OF ALL THINGS, AND CON- 
DEMNING EVERY OTHER RELIGION FOR AN IM- 
POSTURE. i 

1. Not ove of all that numerous Rabble of Re- 
velations, ever pretended to come from the jirf 
Caufe*, or taught the Worfhip of the one God 
in their public Miniftrations!. So true 1s what 


i See Book ii. Seét. 1, 2, 5, 6. Book iii. Seét. 4. 

k See Div. Leg. Book ii. Seét. 2. 

1 Dr. Prideaux, in his excellent Hiflory, has indeed told us 
a very entertaining Story of Zorcaffres; whom, of an eariy 
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Lawgiver of the Badfrians, he hath made a late falfe Prophet 
— 7 the 
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the great Eufebius obferves from Scripture, that 
*¢ for the Hebrew People alone was referved the 
‘¢ Honour of being initiated into the Knowledge 
“* of God the Creator of all Things, and of being 
“¢ inftructed in the Praétice of true Piety towards 
<him™,?—T faid in their public Mainiftrations, 


of the Perfans, and the Preacher up of one God in the public 
Religion; which Doétrine, however, this learned Man fuppofes 
was ftolen from the Fews. But the Truth is, the whole is a 
pure Fable, contradicts all /earned Antiquity, and is fupported 
only by the ignorant and romantic Relations of late Perfian 
Writers under the Califes; who make Zoroafres contemporary 
with Darius Hyftafpis, and Servant to one of the Feawvifh Pro- 
phets ; yet in another fit of Lying, they place him as early as 
Mofes, they even fay he was 4braham, nay ftick not to make 
him one of the Builders of Babel. I have often wonder’d 
how fuch crude Imaginations of over zealous Men fhould ever 
be thought ferviceable to Revelation, when they may be fo 
eafily turned againit it; for all Falfhood is naturally of the 
Party with Infidelity. I have long indeed looked when fome 
minute Philofopher would fettle upon this corrupted Place: And 
juft as I thought, one of thefe idle, teazing things hath lately 
given it the Infidel Taint; having grounded, upon this good 
old Man’s Afternoon-Dream, I can’t tell what Foolery, of she 
. Jews receiving, in the Time of their Captivity, jufter Notions of 
God and his Providence from the Followers of Zoroattres. 
See The Moral Philofopher vol. ii. p. 144. and vol. i. a Book 
now not likely to be forgotten fince the Rev. Mr. Chapman's 
very learned and folid Confutation of it——I fhall have a fitter 
Opportunity hereafter of examining this Perstan Tae; and 
as this Ufe has been made of it, I fhall try to do it effectually. 
m oven > 7S “EGpaiav Swe F ENMOMTEIAN wvarbcox & 
BENPIAL ¥ Th srw word x AHMIOYPrOY Ges, « F es 
cw Tey aarnbsss SU ceneas. Prep. Evang. ].1. c. 1x. Pp: 20. Here 
we have another Evidence to the Truth of what is delivered in 
the former Volume, concerning the Doctrines and deesnla of 
the greater Myfteries. Ex/ebius fays, Scripture tells us this, 
Tht0 5 x oF isegt x0 yuos Ssddoxuos Ayo. And fo indeed it 
does even in the general Tenor of its Hiftory. But I am per- 
fuaded this learned Writer had here his Eye on fome particular 
Paffage: And I can think of none fo likely as the xlv'" Chapter 
of T/aiah ; where the Prophet foretelling the Conquefts of Cyrus, 
and the Exaltation of his Empire, apoftrophizes the God of 
VYrael in this manner, Verily thow art @ God THAT HIDEST 


for 
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for I have fhewn it was taught in their Myferies 
toa few; and to their Myfteries it is remarkable 
the learned Father alludes; he oppofing the Café 


THYSELF, O God of Ifrael the Saviour, 915. ‘This was faid 
with great Propriety of the Creator of all ‘Things, who was the 
Subject of the AMOPPHTA, or Secret, in all the Myferies quite 
thro” the Gentile World; and particularly of thofe of Mythras 
in the Country which was the Scene of this Prophecy. How 
much the Commentators are puzzled to explain this Text, may 
be feen by thofe who pleafe to turn to them. That our Senfe, 
which makes it relate to the Gentiles and their Myfteries, is the 
true, appears from the following Words of the fame Chapter, 
where God himfelf fpeaks in this manner: J have not fpoken 
IN SECRET, IN A DARK PLAceE of the Earth: I faid not 
unto the Seed of Jacob feek ye me IN VAIN, ¥ 19. This he 
addreffeth to the ews, to fhew them that he was taught a- 
mongft them in a different manner to that in which he was re- 
vealed to the few Gentiles who participated of that Knowledge ; 
which, being communicated in their Myfferies, was in fecret, 
in a dark {ubterraneous Place; and this not being in order to 
give him Glory, by promoting his public and general Worfhip, 
was done iz vain. ‘Thefe were the two Places, (explained by 
one another) which, I préfume, furnifhed Eufedius with his 
Obfervation, That for the Hebrew People alone was referved the 
Honour of being initiated into the Knowledge of God the Creator 
of all Things, and of being infiruGted in the PraGice of true Piety 
towards bim.——— ‘This leads me to explain thofe Oracles of 
Apollo, quoted by Eufebius (Prep. Evang. \. ix. c. x.] from 
Porphyry,. the Senfe of which neither thofe ancient Writers, nor 
our Sir John Marfbam {eem rightly to have underftood. The 
firft is in thefe Words, | 

Alwesyn SS 600g praxaewr, Tenyaa Te Womoy, 

Xaanodéroy ra weaG viviyawn wuacuow. 

"Ategri'lot F twos abiocQaics ilysyay xe, 

“As wewror peegmay ‘ cia 8 gues twengw elavay, 

Oi 4 xarov a@ivores vdwe Nesawtie@ asng. 
The Way to the Knowledge of the Divine Natures is extremely 
sugged, and of difficult Afcext. The Entrance is fecured by 
brazen Gates, opening to the Adventurer; and the Roads to be 
paffed thro impofftble tobe deferibed. Thefe, to the vat Bench 
of Mankind, were firft markd oat by the Egyptians. 
‘The fecond is as follows: 
. Maver Xnardoacs coPtay Actor 40° ae? “ESeatos, 

Avro bao dvaxla crbare yor Osoy ayia. 
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of the Hebrews to the Pagans, where a fmall fe- 
left Number only was initiated into the Know- 
ledge of the Creator; but here, a whole People: 


Trae Wifdom was the Lot only of the Chaldeans and Hebrews; 
who worfeip the Governor of the World, the felf-exifient Deity 
avith pure and holy Rites. : 


Marfham fappofing, after Eu/ebius, that the fame thing was 
fpoken of in both the Oracles, fays, Certe nulla eff controverfia 
Uin Wes pormey.as de unius regimine five de unico Deo reverens 
Fucrit & re&ifima Ebraeorum, non item recta /Egvptiorum exifti- 
matio, And again, —Verum Apollo parum fibi confians. [Canon 
Chron. p.155,——6. edit. Fr.) becaufe in the one Oracle the 
Egyptians are faid to be the ff, and in the other, the Chal. 
deans and Hebrews the only People who knew the true God. 
But they are very confiftent ; as treating of very different things: 
In the firft, of the Knewlede of the true God ; and the fecond, 
of his pzb/ic Worfbip, This appears by the different Terms in 
which the Oracles are delivered: The Hebrews, whom the O- 
racle, by another Name calls Chaldeans, were well known te 
be the on/y People who publicly worfbipped the true God. But 
the Krowledge of him being likewife taught, tho’ to few, all 
over the Gentile World, and only in the Myfteries, and the 
Myfteries coming, as we have fhewn, originally from Egypt, 
the Oracle fays that the Egyptians firff taught Men the Kaow- 
Sedge of the Divine Natures. But that it was in this way, his 
Words plainly intimate : 
"Aregrile: > tact chiohats iyleley ae, 


which exaétly defcribe the State of the Initiated before they 
came to the participation of this Knowledge; but when the 
fame Oracle fpeaks of the Hebrews Knowledge of God, he ufes 


quite another Language, | 
: lad yv © N\ e aw 
orsals yas oy & Wwe. 


evidently refpe€ting their public Worfhip. I will only obferve 
that the Frights and Terrors to which the Afpirants to Initia- 
tion were expoféd, weré what gave birth to all thofe metapho- 
rical Terms of Difficulty and Danger conftantly employed by 
the Greek Writers, whenever they fpeak of the Communica- 
tion of the Knowledge of the true Deity. _ 
While I am-‘ufén thefé Matters, it may not be amifs to take 
notice of ahothé? retharkab'e Paflage of Antiquity, relating to 
the fame Subjett,-and which hath been as little underftood. 
Syncellus froth Africanus {peaking of the very early Hgvptian 
King, Suphis, fays, dr 3 4) MEPIONTHE cy Dees es 
. nN 
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And that his beautiful Allufion might not be over- 
looked, he has chofen to employ the very Words 
appropriated to the Secret of the higher Myfteries ; 


x 7 fegv Cuvivyegre BiSaw, This King was a Contemplator of 
the Gods, and wrote a facred Book. ‘The Reader may fee by 
what Sir 7. Marfham and Mr. Shuckford have {aid on this 
Paffage, who have both quoted it, [Can. Chron. p. 53. Saer. 
and Prof. Hift. Con. vol. ii. edit. 2. p.129.] how much it 
wants explaining: What increafes the Embarras, is the different 
Account Eu/febius in Syncellus gives of the matter; who fays, 
that this King was a Contemner of the Gods, and that, on his Re- 
pentance, he wrote a facred Book 3 %¢ xj varegem Ing cig Sede ylyover, 
ws pel cvonoeev le uny + beeger Colyer ce Bisdcy. Thefe odd and 
obfcure Traits of Hiftory can be only interpreted by what hath 
been delivered in the firft Volume, concerning the AU;/eries ; 
which, as we have fhewn, were originally Egyptian; and had for 
their grand Secrets or 27éZonla, the Detection of Polytheifm, the 
Revelation of the firft Caufe, and. philofophic Speculations con- 
cerning his Effence; and, by the account of the Caufes of the aa: ¢- 
esl, it appears they were fomewhat polterior to the firft Inftitu- 
tion of the Myferies. Iregard therefore thefe Words of Africa- 
nus as a moft remarkable Piece of Hiftory, conveying to us the 
Memory of the firft Inftitutor of the dAxésrla of the Myferies. 
The Word atxor‘in-, which was a formulary Term in thefe 
Rites, and the Circumftance of Suphis’s writing a facred Book, 
which was the Name given to that read before the Jnitiated, at 
his Participation of the Secret very much confirm this Interpre- 
tation. To which let me add this further Confideration: Sz- 
phis, according to Marfham and Shuckford, dyed about forty 
Years after Abraham: Abraham, without Queftion, promulged 
his Knowledge of the true God to the idolatrous Eg yptians: 
Suphis therefore, I fuppofe, foon after, took the Advantage of 
that Knowledge (which he found amongft the Priefts, with whom, 
Abrabam, as Damafcenus in Eufebius informs us, had many 
Difputes and Conferences about Religion) to apply it to this 
Purpofe. And now the different Account from Eu/febius, of 
Suphis’s being a Contemner of the Gods, is fo far from giving us 
any Trouble, that ic greatly ftrengthens our Explanation: For 


if Suphis inftituted a Secret which deteéted Polytheifm, he cers 


tainly was and would be efteemed, by all who knew this Piece 
of Hiftory, 2 Contemner of the Gods; and fo we find in the 
firft Volume were all they who fuffer’d the Secret, into which 
they had been initiated, to get air. Now Eu/ebius finding this 
delivered of Suphis, by ancient Writers, and, at the fame time, 


that he wrote a /acred Book; and, thro’ his Ignorance of what. 


as, 


a 
Pee —_—- — 
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as, ENOMTEIA, which fignifies the Infpection of 
the Secret; @EQPIA, the Contemplation of it; and 
AHMIOYPIOS, the Creator®, the Subject of it. 


this matter referred to, not apprehending how a profane Perfon 
could write a facred Book, which contained in it a kind of Ri- 
tual of Worfhip; he did, as it would feem, endeavour to recon- 
cile thefe Accounts, by fuppofing Suphis repented of his Impiety 
before he wrote his Book. Lajttly, this is the very Language 
the Chroniclers ufe, when they fpeak of the Initiation of their 
fucceeding Kings. Manetho in Fofephus hath a remarkable 
Paffage to this Purpofe; {peaking of Amenophis, Drot r3tov im- 
bruncas Ocaiv vicky ©EATHN, wareg Qooe cig TH @eo wre Be- 
CacirAcdxiruy® aveveynciy > FT ioridupicy suum pW wird “Aus- 
wider, walegs > Nam oh, Felas > doxsvl meleynxivas Cvcews, 
xole re (opiay 4 .wegyvwow TH icoWwuv" simety sy ain ret F 
ucwujn, oT+ duunce’) Oesg IAEIN, si xabuggy dws Te AeMEuv 9 
T wAoy pao ewy awvOzamay ? Nweqy -comacay aomnoeev. Cont. Apion. 
li. c. xxvi. He fays, that Amenophis defred to be made a 
Contemplator of the Gods, as was Orus one of his Predeceffors in 
the Kingdom: and that he communicated this defire to his Name- 
Jake Amenophis, the Son of Papis, who appear'd to have partici- 
pated of the Divine Nature, by his Wifdom and Prefcience of E- 
vents. His Namefake therefore told him he might have the 
Privilege of feeing the Gods, if he would purge the whole Country 
Jrom leprous and unclean Perfons. We fee here nothing was de- 
fired by Amenophis, of this Son of Papis, who feems to have 
been the Hrerophant of the My/fferies, and therefore celebrated 
for his Knowledge and Skill in divining, but an duitiation, 
which is inforced by the Example of his Predeceflor Orus, in 
the manner of £zeas’s Requeft to the Siby], by the Example 
of Orpheus, Hercules, &Fe. 


Si potuit manis arceffere conjugis Orpheus, (Sc. 


It is related in the high Terms of /eeing the Gods, and partici- 
pating of the Divine Nature, agreeably to what we have obfer- 
ved was the general Cuftom; partly to render Initiation more 
venerable and folemn, and partly becaufe the Celebration was 
performed in Shew and Machinery: The Afpirant is required 
to cleanfe the Land of the Unclean; as a Part of thofe previous 
Ceremonies of Purification, which we have fhewn were of ne- 
ceffity to be performed, before Admiffion to the Myfferies. And 
now what becomes of the Parallel which Marfbam draws be- 
tween all thefe Paflages here explained, and Mo/és’s Vifions of 
God, at the Bufh, and in the Mount? 
» See Div, Leg. vol. i. p.154. 24. Edit. 
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II. That the Hebrews were as Angular in con- 
demning all other Religions of Impofture, as in 
publicly worfhipping one God the Creator, hath 
been fhewn in the former Volume. 

There is nothing more amazing in all Pagan 
Antiquity, than that, amidft their endlefs Revela- 
tions, not one of them fhould pretend to come 
from the firft -Caufe-of all Things; or fhould con- 
demn the reft of Falfhood: And yet there is no- 
thing modern Writers are more accuftomed to pafs 
over without Reflexion. - But the ancient Fathers, 
who were. more intimately acquainted with the 
State of Paganifm, feem to have regarded it with 
that Attention fo extraordinary a Circumftance de- 
ferves; and I apprehend, it was the Difficulty of 
accounting for the Phznomenon that made them 
recur fo generally as they do to the Agency of 
the Devil: For I muft beg leave to affure certain 
modern Authors who have the Credit of more 
enlarged Views and intimate Knowledge of Man- 
kind, that the Fathers are not commonly led a- 
way by a vain Superitition, as they have affected to 
reprefent them: So that when thefe venerable Wri- 
ters unanimoufly concurred in thinking, that the 
Devil had a great Share in the Introduttion and Sup- 
port of Pagan Revelations, 1 imagine they were led 
to this Conclufion from fuch like Confiderations as 
thefe, — That had thefe Impoftyres been the fole 
Agency of Men, it is inconceivable that no one 
falfe Prophet, no one fpeculative Philofopher, who 
regulated States, were well acquainted with the 
firft:Caufe, and affected Singularities and Refine- 
ment, fhould ever have pretended to receive his 
Revelations ‘from.the only true God; or -have con- 
demned the fame as falfe: was it oniy in order 
to advance his own above the reft, in Point of 
Original or Truth: On the contrary, fo averfe 
. were 
4. 
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were they to any thing of this, that thofe who pre- 
tended to Infpirations from Fupiter-never confi- 
dered him in the Senfe of the Creatot of alJ 
Things, ‘but as the local tutelary Fupiter, him of 
Crete, for Inftance, or Lidya. Again, thofe who 
pretended to the beft Syftem of Religion, meant. 
not the bett fimply; but only that which was fo 
for their own Community°®, This, on a Suppofi- 
tion of no fuper-natural Agency, feemed, as we 
fay, utterly unaccountable, But admitting the 
Devil to his Share, a very good Reafon might be 
affigned: For it is certain, that his fuffering any. 
of this Agents to pretend Infpiration from the firft 
Caufe would have greatly endangered Idolatry ; and 
his fuffering-any of them to condemn the reft of 
Falfhood, would, ¢by fetting Men upon Enquiry 
and Examination,) foon bave put a Step to the un-. 
bounded Progrefs of ut. 

Thus, I fuppofe, the Fathers reafoned: And I 
Believe our Free-thinkers, with all their ‘Logic, 
would find it difficult to fhew they -reafoned 
wrong, 

But.as we have made it our Bufinefs, all along, 
to enquire into the watural.Caufes of Paganifm, in 
all its amazing Appearances, we fhall go on, in 
the fame way, to fee what may be affigned for 
this moft amazing of all. 


1, Firft then, the falfe Prophet and Politician, 
who formerly cheated «under one and the fame 
Rerfon?, found -it -neceffary, on ‘his ‘Character of 
Prophet, to pretend Infpiration from the Gad moft 
reverenced ‘by the People4; and this God was ge- 
nerally one of their dead Anceftors, or -Citizens, 
whofe Services to the Community had procured 
him divine Honours'; and who was, of courie, a 

© See Div. Leg.-vol.i. p. 322,—3- 
P Ibid. p. 101, ed. 2", 4 See p.47o. * p. 94. 
local 
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II. That the Hebrews were as Angular in con- 
demning all other Religions of Impofture, as in. 
publicly worfhipping one God the Creator, hath 
been fhewn in the former Volume. 

There is nothing more amazing in all Pagan 
Antiquity, than that, amidft their endlefs Revela- 
tions, not one of them fhould pretend to come 
from the firft -Caufe-of all Things; or fhould con- 
demn the reft of Falfhood: And yet there is no- 
thing modern Writers are more accuftomed to pafs 
over without Reflexion. But the ancient Fathers, 
who were. more intimately acquainted with the 
State of Paganifm, feem to have regarded it with 
that Attention fo extraordinary a Circumftance de- 
ferves; and I apprehend, it was the. Difficulty of 
accounting for the Phenomenon that made them 
recur fo generally as they do to the Agency of 
the Devil: For I muft beg leave to affure certain 
modern Authors who have the Credit of more 
enlarged Views and intimate Knowledge of Man- 
kind, that the Fathers are not commonly led a- 
way by a vain Superftition, as they have affected to 
reprefent them: So that when thefe venerable Wri- 
ters unanimoufly concurred in thinking, that the 
Devil had a great Share in the Introduction and Sup- 
port of Pagan Revelations, I imagine they were Jed 
to this Conclufion from fuch like Confideratjons as 
thefe, — That had thefe Impoftyres been the fole 
Agency of Men, it is inconceivable that no one 
falfe Prophet, no.one f{peculative Philofopher, who 
regulated States, were well acquainted with the 
firft:Caufe, and affected Singularities and Refine- 
ment, fhoyld ever have pretended to receive his 
Revelations :from-the only true God; or-have con- 
demned the fame as falfe: was it only in order 
to advance his own above the reft, in Point of 
Original or Truth: On .the contrary, fo averfe 
. were 
4. 
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were they to any thing of this, that thefe who pre- 
tended to Infpirations from Fupiter-never confi- 
dered him in the Senfe of the Creator of all 
Things, ‘but as the local tutelary Fupiter, him of 
Crete, for Inftance, or Zidyz, Again, thofe who 
pretended to the beft Syftem of Religion, meant. 
not the beft /mply; but only that which was fo © 
for their own Community®, This, on a Suppofi- 
tion of no fuper-natural Agency, feemed, as we 
fay, utterly unaccountable. But admitting the 
Devil to his Share, a very good Reafon might be 
affigned: For it is certain, that his fuffering any. 
of his Agents to pretend Infpiration from the firft 
Caufe would have greatly endangered Idolatry ; and 
his fuffering-any of them to condemn the reft .of 
Falfhood, would, (by fetting Men upon Enquiry 
and Examination,) /oon bave put a Step to the un-. 
bounded Progrefs of it. 

Thus, I fuppofe, the Fathers reafoned: And I 
Believe our Free-thinkers, with all their ‘Logic, 
would find it difficult to fhew they -reafoned 
wrong, 

But:as we have made it our Bufineds, all along, 
to enquire into the watural-Caufes .of Paganifm, in 
all its amazing Appearances, we fhall-go on, in 
the fame way, to fee what may be affigned for 
this moft amazing of all. 

1, Firft-then, the falfe Prophet and Politician, 
who formerly cheated «under one and the fame 
Rerfon?, found it -neceffary, on ‘his ‘Character af 
Prophet, to pretend Infpiration from the Gad moft 
reverenced -by the People’; and this God was ge- 
nerally one of their dead Anceftors, or Citizens, 
whofe Services to the Community had procured 
him divine Honours"; and who was, of courife, a 

° See Div. Leg.-vol.i. p. 322,—32. 

Pr Ibid. p. ion et 24, - See Bae: rp. g4. | 
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local tutelary Deity. On his Character of Polisz- 
cian, he thought it of greateft ufe to have the 


national Worfhip, sat of the Founder of the Sa-. 


ciety, or the Father of the Tribe: For a God 
who had them in peculiar fuited the grofs Con- 
ceptions of the People much better than a com- 
mon Deity at large. But this Practice gave Birth 
to two Principles (the unavoidable Confequences of 
it,) which prevented all Pretence of Revelation 
from the one God the Creator. 1. The firft was, 
that Opinion of their Divines, that the firft Caufe 
did not immediately concern himfelf with the Go- 
vernment of the World, but left it to local tute- 
lary Deities, his Vicegerents*. 2. The fecond, that 
Opinion of Legiflators, that it would be of fatal 
Confequence to Society to difcover the firft Caufe 
of all Things to the Peoplet. 

2. But fecondly, that which one would imagine 
fhould have brought the one God, the Creator, to 
the Knowledge of the World, in fome public In- 
ftitution of Religion, namely its being taught to 


fo many in the Myfteries, and particularly to all. 


who fet upon Revelation and Lawgiving’, was 
the very thing that kept him unknown: Becaufe 
all who were thus taught it, had the Knowledge 
communicated to them under the moft folemn Seal 
of Secrecy. 

3. Now while the firft Caufe of all Things 
was rejected, or unknown, and nothing acknow- 
ledged in the Public Worfhip but local tutelary 
Deities, each of which had his own Appointment, 
and little concerned himfelf with that of another’s, 
no one Religion could accufe the other of Falf- 
hood, becaufe they all ftood upon the fame Foun- 
dation. | 

s Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 400,-——=1. edit. 2°, 


* Book u. Seét. 4." p. 193. H 
| Ow 
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How far this may account, in a natural way, 
for the matter in queftion, is fubmitted to the 
Judgment of the Learned. 

Here then we reft. An effential Difference be- 
tween the Fewi/b and all other Religions is now 
found. The very Mark we wanted to difcriminate 
the ¢rue from the fale. | 

As for any Marks of Refemblance in Matters 
circumftantial, this will give us no manner of 
Concern. The Shame of this muft lye with the 
Deift, who can, in Confcience, bring it into Ac- 
count for the equal Falfhood of them both; fee- 
ing, was the Fewi/b; as we pretend, ¢rue, and the 
. Pagan falfe, that very Refemblance muft ftill re- 
main. For what, I pray, is a falfe Religion, but 
the Counterfeit of a true? And what is it to 
counterfeit but to affume the likenefs of the thing 
ufurped? In good earneft, an Impoftor; without 
a fingle Feature of Truth, would be a Rarity e« 
ven amongft Monfters, — 


SECT, IL 


ut our proper BufinefS in this Work is not 
B Probability, but Demonftration, This there- 
ore only by the way; and to lead us the more 
eafily into the main Road of our Enquiry: For 
the Reader now fees we are purfuing no defperate 
Adventure, while we endeavour to deduce the 
Divinity of Moses’s Law, from the Circum- 
{tances of the Law itfelf. 
I now go on in my propofed Demonftration. 
Having proved in the foregoing Volume the 
jirft and fecond Propofitions — That the inculcating 
the Dottrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifoments is necefjary to the well being of Civil So- 
ciety; — and, That all Mankind, efpecially the moft 
Vou, II, C wife 
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wife and learned Nations of Antiquity, bave concur- 
rea in believing and teaching that this Doétrine 
was of fuch ufe to Civil Society : —— I come now 
to the third, 


THat THE DocTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 
OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO 
BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, 
THE Mosaic DISPENSATION. 


Now, as in fupport of the two firft Propofi- 
tions, I was forced to fight my way thro’ the long 
Chicane of Atheifm and Free-thinking ; fo in De- 
fence of this ¢hird, I fhall have the much harder 
Fate of finding an Adverfary in the Quarter of 
our Friends: For it hath. unluckily happen’d that 
miftaken Conceptions of the Fews/h and Chriftian 
Difpenfations, have made fome Advocates of Re- 
velation always unwilling to confefs the Truth here 
contended for; and a late defpicable Whimfy con- 
cerning an early Sadducifm amonft the Hebrews, 
hath now violently inclined them to oppofe it. 

A Man lefs fond of Zrath, and equally at- 
tached to Religion, would have here ftopt fhort,— 
and ventured no further in a Road where he muft 
fuffer the frequent Mortification of forfaking thofe 
he moft values, and the much greater of appear- 
ing to go along with thofe he moft diffents 
from, ——— Yet all this I can endure for the fake 
of Truth, —— I have often indeed afked myfelf, 
what had I to do to invent ew Arguments for 
Religion, when the o/d ones had outlived fo many 
Generations of this mortal Race of Infidels and 
Free-thinkers? Why did I not rather chufe the 
high Road of Honours, and pick out fome poor 
Critic or {mall Philofopher of this School to offer 
up at the Shrine of violated Senfe and Virtue ? 


Things that might be expofed to their deferved. 


~ Contempt 
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Contempt on any Principles, or indeed without 
any: I might then have flourifhed in the Favour 
of my Superiors, and the Good-will of a// my 
Brethren ; Advantages I prize above every thing, 
next the Service of facred Truth; —— but the 
love of that breaks all my Meafures: Imperiofa 
trabit veritas; and I] am once more borne away 
in the deep and troubled Torrent of Antiquity, 
: Thefe various Prejudices therefore oblige 
me to prove the ¢hird Propofition in the fame 
full manner I proved the jir/t and fecond, and this 
will require a previous Explanation of the Mo/aic 
Policy. - mS 

But to form a right Idea of that Inftitution, it 
will be neceffary to know the Genius and Man- 
ners of the Hebrew People; tho? it be, as we con- 
tend, of divine Appointment; and {till more ne- 
ceffary to know the Charaéter and Abilities of 
their Lawgiver, if it be, as our Adverfaries pre- 
tend, only of buman. | 

Now as this People and their Leader, immedi- 
ately on receiving the Law, were juft come from 
a ftrange Country, Ecypt; where the firft had 
been held in Slavery and Oppreffion; and the o- 
ther bred at Court, and inftructed in all the 
Learning of their Colleges; it could not but be 
that the Genius and Manners of both would re- 
ceive a high Tincture from thofe with whom 
they had fo long converfed: And in fact, Holy 
Scripture affures us, that Moses was learned in all 
the Wifdom of the Egyptians, and that the Peo- 
ple were defotted with all their Whoredoms or I- 

dolatries. 
' " Tt will be of Importance then to know the 
State of Egyptian Superftition and Learning in thefe 
early times, | 


™ 


C2 This, 
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_ This, tho’ a neceffary, one would think fhould.- 


be no difficult Enquiry : And that the fame Scrip- 
ture which tells us Moses and his People brought 
their Wifdom and Superftitions from Egypt fhould 
tell us alfo what they both were. And fo indeed 


it docs, as will be feen in due time: Yet, by ill. 


luck, the plain fact ftands, at prefent, fo preca- 
rious, as to need much Pains and many Words to 


make it owned. . Divines do indeed feem to allow 


the Teftimony of Stephen and Ezekiel, under the 
Impulfe of Infpiration, that Moses was learned 
in all the Wifdom, and the People devoted to all the 
Superfiitious of Egypt; yet, when they come to. 
explain that Learning, they make it to confift in 
fuch Fopperies, as a wife and honeft Man, like 
Moses, could not, and would not ufe: When 
they come to particularize thofe Superflitions, they 


will not even allow the Golden Calf, the 6 MOZ-. 


XOL srG@ 6 “Ame xarsou’G, to be one of 


them: For by an odd Chance, tho” not uncom- 


mon in blind Scuffles, the Infidels and we have 
chang’d Weapons; and our Enemies attack us 
with the Bzéle to prove the Egyptians very learned 
and very fuperftitious in the Time of Moses; 
and we defend ourfelves. againft it with the New 
Chronology of Sir Ifaac Newton,. to prove them. 
very barbarous and very innocent. 

Would the Reader know how this happened, 
he may pleafe to be informed it was on this occa- 
fion : The Infidels had obferved, (as who that 
ever looked into Sacred and Profane Antiquity 
hath not?) that in the Fewi/b Law there were ma- 
ny Ordinances refpective of the Inftitutions of E- 


Zypt. This Circumftance they feized, and, accord-— 


ing to Cuftom, envenomed; by drawing from 


W Herod, iii. c. 28, 


& 
thence 
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thence a Conclufion againft the Divine Infpiration 
of Moses. The Defenders of Revelation, fur- 
prized with the Novelty of the Argument, did 
that in a Fright, and in excefs of Caution, which 
one may obferve unprepared Difputants generally 
_ do to fupport their Opinions; that is, chofe rather 
to deny the Premiffes than the Conclufion. For 
fuch a one not knowing to what his Adverfary’s 
Principles may lead, thinks it a Point of Prudence 
to cut off all Danger, and to ftop him in his firft 
Advance: Whereas the fkilful Difputant well un- 
derftands that he never has his Enemy at more 
‘Advantage than when: he fhews him arguing wrong 
from his own Principles. For the Queftion being 
then to be decided by the infallible Maxims of 
Logic, the Ignorance of his Adverfary, and the 
Force of his Confutation will fet off one another 
‘with all the Advantage he can wifh. When this 
is over, he may turn with a very good Grace up- 
on the Premiffes; to expofe them, if falfe; to re- 
<tify them, if mifreprefented ; or to employ them 
in the Service of Religion, if true and faithfull 
delivered : And this Service they will never at 
him; as I fhall fhew in the previous Queftion of 
the high Antiquity of Egypt, and in\the main one 
of the Omifiion of a future State in the Inftitution of 
the Hebrews. 

And I am well perfuaded that had thofe excel- 
lent Advocates of Religion, whofe Labours have 
fet the Truth in a Light not to be refifted, but 
duly weighed the Character of thofe they had to 
do with, they would have been lefs ftartled at any 
Confequences the Power of their Logic could have 
deduced. The Tolands, the Blounts, the Tindals, 
are, in truth, a Race of poor cold-headed Dream- 
ers, in whofe Compofition we find more of that 
Quality which fubjects Men to draw wrong Conclu- 
“3 ‘° C3 fins, 
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Jfions, than of that which excites them to invent 
falfe Principles. 
The great Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to dif- 


fipate this Panic, by fhewing thefe Premiffes to be. 


the true Key to the Reason oF THE Law; and 
the want of a fufficient Reafon in the ceremonial 
and pofitive Part of it, was the greateft Objection 
that thinking Men had to the Divinity of its 
Original. 

But all this did not yet reconcile the generality 
to thofe Premiffes. It would feem as if Men had 


another Quarrel with them, befides the poor un- 


learned Fear of their leading to the Infidels Con- 
clufion; namely, for their being fimply an Ad- 
_ verfary’s Principle; and, on that Score alone, to 
be difputed. This is a perverfe, tho? common 
Prejudice, that infeéts our whole Communication ; 
and hath hurt Unity in‘the Church, and Huma- 
nity in Civil Life, as well as Peace in the Schools. 
For who knows not that the fame unmanly Paf- 
fion again{ft things abufed by an Enemy, hath 
made one fort of Seétaries divide from the Natio- 
nal Church, and another reprobate the moft indif- 
ferent Manners of their Country ? 

And it 1s to be obferved, that tll that un- 
ea! time of the Infidels blundering upon Truth, 
this Principle met with a very general reception ; 
‘The ancient Fathers, and modern Divines of all 
Denominations concurring in their ufe of it, to 
ijluftrate the Wifdom of God’s Laws, and the 
Truth of his Son’s Interpretation of them; who 
hath affured us that they were :given to the Hebrews 
Jor the hardnefs of their Hearts; no fort of Men 
{ticking out but a few vifionary Fews, befotted with 
the Nonfenfe of their Cabtala; who obftinately 
fhut their Eyes againft all the Light the great 
Maimonides had powered into this Enquiry. 

| | Not 
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Not that I would be underftood as admitting the 
Premiffes in the Latitude our Adverfaries deliver 
them, 


Ihacos intra muros peccatur &F extra. 


The human Mind, miferably weak and inftable, 
and diftracted with a vaft Variety of Objects, is 
naturally inclined to repofe itfelf in System; no- 
thing being more uneafy to us than a State of 
Doubt, or a View too large for our Comprehen- 
fion, Hence we fee, of every imaginary Fact, 
fome or other have made an Hypothefis; of eve 

Cloud a Caftle: And the common Vice of thefe 
Caftle-builders is to draw in every thing within its 
Precinéts that they fancy may contribute to its 
Defence or Embellifhment. We have given an in- 
ftance, in the former Volume*, of the Folly of 
thofe who have run into the contrary extreme, 
and are for deriving all Arts, Laws, and Religi- 
ons from the People of God: An Extravagance 
at length come co fuch a height, that if you will 
believe certain WritersY, the poor Heathen had 
neither the Grace to kneel to Prayers, nor the Wit 
to put their Gods under Cover till the L/raelites 


x Vol. i. p. 357. edit. 2°. 

Y See The Sacred and Profane Hiftory of the World Conneéed, 
vol. ii. edit. 2. p. 317, 327. Our Countryman Ga/e is for 
deriving all Arts and Sciences, without Exception, from the 
Jews. —— “ Arithmetic, he fays, it 1s evident had its Founda- 
** tion from God himfelf; for the firft Computation of Time is 
“‘ made by God, Gen.i. 5, 5c. And as tor Navigation, tho’ 
“* fome afcribe it to the Phenicians, yet it is manifeit the firit 
‘* Idea thereof was taken from Noah’s Ark. It is as plain that 
** Geography traduced its firft Lines from the Mofaic Defcription 
© of the feveral Plantations of Noah’s Pofferity.” Court of 
the Gentiles, Part i. p. 18. Who would not think but the 
Man was bantering us, had he not given fo fad a Proof of his 
being in earneft as the writing three bulky Volumes in fupport 
of thefe wonderful Difcoveries ? 


C4 taught 
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taught them the way. But our wife Adverfaries 
are even with them; and will bate no Believer an 
Inch in driving on an Hypothefis: For had not the 
Egyptians, as they give us to underftand’, by 
great good luck enjoined Honour to Parents, and 
refrained Theft by Punifbment, the Fews had been 
in a brave blind Condition when they came to 
take Poffeffion of the Promifed Land. Are they 
more fober in their Accounts of the religious Infti- 
‘tutions of the Hebrews? I think not: When they 
pretend to prove Circumcifion of Egyptian Original 
from the Teftimony of late Writers, that neither 
fpeak to the Point; nor in this Point are in reafon 
to be regarded if they did*. But our Friends, as 


z See Marfbam's Canon Chronicus, ed. Fraxeg. p.177,—188. 

a See Canon Chron. Secul. y. tit. Circumcifio. I decline en- 
tering into this Difpute for two Reafons. 1. Becaufe which 
avay foever the Queftion be determined, the Truth of the Mo- 
faic Account will be nothing affe&ted by it; for the Scripture no 
where fays that “Graham was the firft Man circumcifed; nor is 
the prior ufe of this Rite amongft Men, any Argument againft 
God’s enjoining 4im to obferve it. The pious Bifhop Cumber- 
dand little thought he was differving Religion when he followed 
an Interpretation of the Fragment of Sanchoniatho, which led 
him to conclude (Remarks on Saachon.’s Phan. Hift. p. 150.] 
whole Nations had praétifed Circumcifion before Abraham: But 
I quote this great Man not:as a Teftimony for the Weight of 
that Opinion, but as an Example of that Candour of Mind and 
Integrity of Heart, without which the Purfuit of Truth is a 
vainer Employment than the Purfuit of Butterflies. A lefs able 
and lefs ingenuous Writer, who had net the tenth Part of this 
noble Author’s Invention, would have had a thoufand Tricks 
and Fetches to reconcile the firft Inftitution of this Right in 4- 
brabam, to the high Antiquity of Crozws. But this honeft Man 
difdained fuch Arts: He followed Truth; and that hath brought 
him out of the promifcuous Croud of Syftem-makers, to the 
moft diftinguifhed Emjnence in Letters. z. The other Reafon 
for not entering into this matter, is, becaufe it is not my Inten- 
tion to examine, (except occafionally, and to illuftrate the gene- 
ral Principles I lay down,) any particular Queftion of this kind. 
This hath been already done. What Z propofe is to prove in 
general, that many of the pofitive Inftitutions of the Hebrews 
é 4 ee ose et ae 
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we fay, won’t fuffer us to enjoy this Triumph o’er 
an Adverfary’s Folly; they will quit Scores with 
them at all Hazards; and fo, with juft as much 
Ingenuity, but fomething more Learning, have — 
endeavoured to prove that the Gods of Egypt = 
came out of Abraham’s Family”. 

But why all this Strife for or againft the one or 
other Hypothefis? For affuredly it would no more 
follow, from that of our Adverfaries, that the Few- 
i/b Religion was fal/e, than from this newly revived 
one of our Friends, that the Egyptian was true. 

It muft indeed be of ufe to true Religion, 
wherever it be, to trace up things to their Origi- 
nal: And for that Reafon alone, without any 
Views to Party, I fhall endeavour to prove the 
four following Propofitions. 

1, That the Egyptian Learning, celebrated in 
Scripture, and the Egyptian Superftition there con- 
demned, were the very Learning and Superftition 
reprefented by the Greek Writers, as the Honour 
and Opprobrium of that Kingdom. 

2. That the Zewi/h People were extremely nd 
of Egyptian Manners, and did frequently fall into 
| Egyptian Superftitions: And that many of the 
Laws given to them by the Miniftry of Moses 
were inftituted, partly in compliance to their Pre- 
judices, and partly j in oppofition to thofe Super- 
Ttitions. 

3. That Moses’s Egyptian Learning, and the 
Laws he inftituted in compliance to the People’s 
Prejudices, and in oppofition to Egyptian Supertfti- 


were enjoined in of emanates to the idolatrous Cuftoms of the E- 
gyptians ; and many more a Conformity to thofe Cuf- 
toms, and not liable to be pr to Superftition, indulged to 
them, in wife Compliance to the Prejudices that long ufe had 
rendered habitual. 

b See ce Critiques Jur les Hiftoires des Anciens Peuples. 


tions, 
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tions, are no reafonable Objection’ to the Divinity 
of his Miffion. And, 

4. That thofe very Circumftances are a ftrong 
Confirmation of the Divinity of it. _ 

The Enquiry, into which the Proof of thefe 
Points will lead us, is, as we faid, very neceflary 
to our gaining a true Idea of the Nature of the 
Fewifo Difpenfation: As that true Idea will enable 
the Reader to form a right Judgment of the force 
of thofe Arguments I am preparing to bring for 
the Support of my THIRD PRoposiTion, That 
the Dottrine of a Future State is not to be found in, 
nor did make Part of the Jewith Difpenfation. But 
the Enquiry has ftill a further ufe. I fhall em- 
ploy the refult of it to ftrengthen that general 
Conclufion, namely, THAT Moszs HAD REALLY 
A vDIvINE Missron, which I have promifed to 
deduce thro’ the medium of this third Propofition : 
So that the Reader muft not think me difpofed to 
trifle with him, if the Enquiry I am now going 
upon fhould prove longer than he expected. | 

And here, on the entry upon it, it will be no 
improper place to explain my meaning, when, in 
my firft fetting out, I promifed to demonftrate the 
Truth of the Fewi/b Revelation, on THE Princi- 
PLES OF a RELIGIOUS DzIst. Now had I meant 
by this no more than that I would argue with him 
on common Principles, I had only infulted the Rea- 


der’s Underftanding by an affected Expreffion, - 


while I pretended to make #hat peculiar to my 
Defence, which is, or ought to be, a Circumftance 
common to all ; no Difpute ever coming to a gi 

iffue, that is ‘not carried on upon common Princi- 
ples: Or had I meant fo much by it as to imply 
that I would argue with the Deift on bis own falfe 
Principles, Y had then unreafonably befpoke the 
Reader’s long Attention to a mere Argument ad 
| I — bominem, 
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hominem, which, at beft, had only proved our Ad- 


verfaries in the wrong, not ourfelves in the right. 
But my Point was, not to fhew the Free-thinker | 
a forry Reafoner ; for who wants to be convinced 
of that? but to demonftrate the Truth of Revela- 
tion. The only remaining Senfe then, of the 
Deift?s own Principles, 1s this, —fuch of them as 
are true, yet being generally held by the Enemies 
of Religion, and almoft as generally rejected by 
the Friends of it, come, for this Reafon to be 
termed Deiftical Principles. Such, for inftance, as 
this I am going upon, the high Antiquity of the 
Egyptian Wifdom ; and fuch as that for the fake of 
which I go upon it, namely the Omiffion of the 
Doétrine of a Future State in the Mofaic Difpenfa- 
tion. And thefe are the Principles by which I 
promife, in good time, to overturn all their Con- | 
clufions, 


SECT. IIL 


HE firft Propofition is, ——Tbat the Egyp- 
T tian Learning, celebrated in Scripture, and the 
Egyptian Superftition there condemned, were the very 
Learning and Superftition reprefented by the Greek 
Writers as the Hlonour and Opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. 

To prove this, we fhall, in the firft place fhew 
(both by external and internal Evidence) the juft 
Pretenfions which Egypt had to the fuperior Anti- 
quity it affumed: And then examine the new Hy- 
pothefis of Sir J/aac Newton againft that Anti- 


uity. | 
: This confeffed on all hands, that the Greek Wri- 
ters concur in reprefenting Egypt as one of the 
moft ancient and powerful Monarchies in the 
World. As a Proof of what they deliver, we 
may obferve, that they have given a very — 
ar 
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Jar Account of the Cuftoms and Inftitutions, Ci- 
vil and Religious, in ufe from the moft early 
times of Memory: Cuftoms and Inftitutions of 
fuch a nature as prove the Obfervers of them to 
be, of courfe, polite and powerful. — Thus ftands 
the Grecian Evidence. 

But to this it may be fairly replied, that thefe 
‘Writers are, in all refpects, incompetent Witnef- 
fes, and carry fuch Imperfections about them as 
are enough to difcredit any Evidence: Being, in- 
deed, very ignorant, and very prejudiced. As this 
made them liable to be impofed on; fo fall- 
ing, as we fhall fee, into i] hands, they actually 
were fo. | . 

Their Ignorance may be fairly collected from 
their Age, and from the Authors of their Intelli- 
gence. They all lived long after the Times in 
queftion ; and, tho’ they received indeed, their In- 
formation from Egypt itfelf; yet, for the moft 
part, it was not till after the entire Deftruction of 
that ancient Empire, and when it was now be: 
come a Province, in Succeffion, to Afatic and 
European Conquerors. When their ancient and 
public Records were deftroyed, and their very 
Learning and Genius changed to a Conformity 
with their Grecian Mafters. Who would needs, at 
this time of day, feek Wifdom from Egypt, which 
could but furnifh them with their own; tho’, be- 
caufe they would have it fo, difguifed under the 
ftately Cover of myftic Obfcurity*, 
~ Nor were their Prejudices lefs notorious. They 
thought themfelves Autochthones, the original In- 
habitants of the Earth, and indebted to none for 
any of their Advantages: But when Knowledge 
and ‘Acquaintance with foreign Nations had con- 


£ See Diu. Leg. vol. i, Book iii. Set. 4. 
vinced 
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vinced them of their Miftake; and that, fo far 
from owing nothing to others, they owed almoft 
every thing to Egypt; they, ftill true to their Va- 
nity, now gave the Poft of Honour to thefe, 
which they could no longer keep to themfelves ; 
and complimented their new Mafters with the 
moft extravagant Antiquity. What the Greeks 
conceived out of Vain-glory, the Egyptians che-— 
rifhed to promote a Trade. This Country was 
long the Mart of Knowledge for the Eaftern and 
Weftern World ; and as nothing fo much recom-. 
mends this kind of Commodity as it’s Antiquity, 
they fet it off by forged Records, that extended 
to a moft ae obi length of time: Accounts . 
of which have been conveyed to us by ancient 
Authors, and fully confuted by the modern. i 
Thus ftands the Objection to the Grecian Evi- 
dence. And, tho’ I have no Bufinefs to deter- 
mine in this Queftion, the w/e I make of the 
Greek Authority not being at all affected by it, 
yet I muft needs own that were there no Writings 
of higher Antiquity to confirm the Grecian Evi- 
dence, their Teftimony would be very doubtful : 
But were there Writings of much higher Antiquity 
to contradict them, it ought to be entirely dif- 
credited. 

What therefore they fay of the high Antiquity 
of Egypt, unfupported by Holy Scripture, fhall 
be conftantly unemployed by me: But what Scri- 
pture feems to contradict, whether it ferve the one 
or other Purpofe, fhall be entirely rejected in this . 
Enquiry. | 

’ The unanimous Agreement of the Greek Wri- 
ters in reprefenting Egypt as the moft ancient and 
beft policied Empire in the World, 1s, as we fay, 
generally known and acknowledged. 


Let 


g 
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Let us fee then what Scripture has recorded 
in fupport of this Evidence. | 

I. So early as the time of Abraham we find a 
King in Egypt of the common Name of Pharaoh‘, 
which would induce one to believe that the Civil 
Policy was much the fame as in the times of Fo- 
feph and Mofes ; and how -perfect it then was we 
fhall fee hereafter. This Kingdom ts reprefen- 
ted as abounding in Corn, and capable of relieving 
others in a time of Famine‘. We fee the 
Splendor of a luxurious Court, in the Princes that 
refided in the Monarch’s Houfhold; amongft 
whom (as the moft thriving Trade for royal Fa- 
vour) fome we find to have been his Pimps of 
Pleafure! : And the Prefents made by Pha- 
rach to Abrabam, appear altogether worthy of a 
great King’, An affair of the fame kind as this 
of Abrabam’s with Pharaoh, happened to his Son 
Lfaac with Abimelech ; which will inftruét us in the 
difference between a King of Egypt and a King of 
the Philiftines. Abimelech is defcribed without his 
Guards, or great Princes, as a fimple particular > : 
So jealous and afraid of J/aac’s growing Power, 
that he obliged him to depart out of his Domi- 
nions!; and, not fatished with that, went after- 
wards to. beg a Peace of him, and would fwear 
him to the Obfervance of it *. 

Il. The Caravan of Jbmaelite Merchants, go- 
ing from Gilead to Egypt'!, brings us to the fecond 
Scripture Period of this ancient Monarchy. And 
here their Cargoes of Spicery, Balm, and Myrrh, 
carried. upon Camels, and their Traffic in young 


d Genesis Xil. 16. © ¥ 10. 

f The Princes alfo of Pharaoh faw her, and cammended her 
before Pharaoh: And the Woman was taken into Pharaoh’s Hon/e, 
¥15. $& 916. 4& Chap. xxvi. 7,8 i 16. 
ky 26, & feqq. } Chap. xxxvil, 25. 

/ Slaves, 
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Slaves™, Commodities only for a rich and luxu- 
rious People, fufficiently declare the eftablifhed 
Power and Wealth of Egypt. ——We find a Cap- 
tain of Pharaoh’s Guard; a chief Butler and Ba- 
ker®, In the Veftures, fine Linen, Gold Chains, 
and State-Chariots given to Fofeph°, we fee all 
the marks of Luxury and Politenefs : And in 
the Cities for laying up Stores and Provifions?, of 
good Policy and Opulence. z 

III. Fhe Redemption of the Hebrews from their 
Slavery is the shird Period of the Egyptian Mo- 
narchy recorded in Scripture. Here the building 
of Treafure Cities’, and the continual Employment 
of fo vaft a multitude, in only preparing Mate- 
-rials* for public Edifices, fpeak the vaft Power 
and Luxury of the Kingdom. Here too we find 
a fixed and ftanding Militia’, (as fhall be fhewn 
hereafter,) of Chariots; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, of Cavalry: In which kind of military 
Addrefs the Greeks were unfkilled till long after 
the times of the Trojan War. 

To this let me add, that Scripture every where 
throughout thefe three Periods, reprefents Egypt 
as one entire Monarchy under one fingle King‘; 
a certain mark of great advances in Civil Policy 
and Power: All Countries, on their firft Egreffion 
out of Barbarity being divided into many little 
States and Principalities; which as thofe Arts im-_ 
prove, were naturally brought to unite together 
and coalefce. 

Thus circumftantially do the Hebrew Records 
fupport the Grecian Evidence, of the high Anti- 


m GENgEsIs xxxvil. 28. 8 Chap. xxxix,—xl. 

© Chap. xli. ¥ 42, 43. P Chap. xii. 

q Exop.i.tr. - 'Chap.v. #14.  * Chap. xiv. ¥ 7. 

tyo. . * See Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45, 46, 55. xlvil. 20. 
& Exon. paffim. : 
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quity of Egypt. And it is further remarkable, 
that the later Writers of the Sacred Canon all con- 


firm this concurrent Teftimony, in the conftant . 


Attributes of Antiquity and Wifdom, which they 


beftow, on all occafions, on the Egyptian Nation. — 


To give one Inftance out of many, where the 
Prophet is denouncing God’s Judgments againft 
this People : — ‘‘ Surely the Princes of Zoan are. 
“< Fools, the Counfel of the wise Counfellors of 
«© Pharaoh is become brutifh: How fay ye unto 
‘© Pharaoh, 1 am the Son of the wisz, the Son of 
‘© ANCIENT Kincs? Where are they? where are 


“thy wise Men: and let them tell thee now,, 


‘Sand let them know what the Lord of Hofts. 
<< hath purpofed upon Egypt *.” 

But the Greek Writers do not content themfelves 
to tell us in a vague and general manner of the 
high Antiquity and Power of Egypt, which was 
therefore little to be regarded ; but fupport that 
common Opinion, of which their Books are fo. 
full, by a minute and circumftantial Account of 
Inftitutions, Civil and Religious, faid to be obfer- 
ved by that People from the moft early Times, 
Inftitutions which, in their very nature, fpake a. 
great and powerful People; and belong only to 
fuch as are fo. Now thefe Accounts Sacred Scrip- 
ture remarkably confirms and verifies. 


I. The PriestHoop being the Primum mobile - 


of the Egyptian Policy, we fhall begin with that. 
Diodorus Siculus thus defcribes its State and Efta- 
blifhment : — ‘* The whole Country being divided 
“< into three Parts; the firft belongs to the body 
‘¢ of Priefts; an Order in the higheft Reverence 
**amongft their Countrymen, for their Piety to 
S¢ the Gods, and their confummate Wifdom, ac- 


x TsaAlaAH XIX, II, IZ, 


quired 
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“‘ quired by the beft Education, and the clofeft 
“© Application to Study. With thefe Revenues 
“‘they fupply all Egypt with public Sactifices ; 
“¢ they fupport a number of inferior Officers, and | 
‘¢ maintain their own Families: For the Egyptians 
“¢ think it utterly unlawful to make any change’ in 
“their public Worfhip; but that every thing 
** fhould be adminifter’d by their Priefts, in the 
‘* fame conftant invariable manner. Nor do they 
“< hold it all decent that thofe, to whofe Cares the 
‘“* Public is fo much indebted, fhould want the 
**common Neceffaries of Life: For the Priefts 
‘* are conftantly attached to the Perfon of the 
“< King, as his Coadjutors, Counfellors, and In- 
“* ftructors, in the moft weighty Matters.— For it 
‘¢ is not amongft them as with the Greeks, where 
‘* one fingle Man or Woman exercifes the Office 
‘of the Priefthood. Here a number are em- 
‘* ployed in facrificing, and other Rites of public 
*¢ Worfhip; who tranfmit their Profeffion to their 
“* Children. This Order, likewife, is exempt from 
‘< all Charges and Impofts, and holds the prime 
‘* Honours, under the King, in the public Admi- 
“¢ niftration Y.” Of all the Colleges of the Prieft- 
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hood, Herodotus tells us, that of Hetropotis was 
moft famed for Wifdom and Learning?: And 
Strabo fays, that in his time, very f{pacious Build- 
ings yet remained there; which, as the Report 
ran, was formerly the chief Refidence of the 
Priefts; who cultivated the Studies of Philofophy 
and Aftronomy ?. | 

— Thus thefe three celebrated Hiftorians; eve- 
ry Particular of whofe Account is fully confirmed 
by Moses; who tells us, that the Egyptian Priefts 
were a diftinét Order in the State, and had an e- 
ftablifhed landed Revenue ; — that when the Fa- 
mine raged fo feverely that the People were com- 
pelled to fell their Lands to the Crown, for Bread, 
the Priefts ftill kept s¢beirs unalienated, and were 
fupplied gratis *. Diodorus’s Account, which gives 
us the Reafon of this Indulgence, is fully fuppor- 
ted by it: For thereby we fee, that not only the 
Reverence in which the Order was held, but the 
public ufes of Religion, to which two thirds of 
their Revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh from 
attempting on their Property. Again, Moses 
confirms what Diodorus fays of the public and 


high Employment of the Priefts, who were privy — 


Counfellors and Minifters of State, where fpeak- 
ing of the Prieft of On‘, he calls him Choben, 
which, as F. Cocceius fhews in his Lexicon 4, fig- 


2 OF oP ‘“Hawmoriree Aiyor’) Aiyurlias @) Aoysrarot. lib. if. 
C.3. Hifl. Ev 5 rH “Hasrorer x) ofxus esdopy psydaus, ov 
ois dserescoy oF fegeig’ parssa y2e on taprly xaloxiar isgtwv yelo- 
Vivek Pact re wadraser, Prroroav cvdeuv w) asegrousxav. Geog. |. xvii. 

b Onh the Land of the Priefts bought he not: For the Priefts 
bad a Portion affigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their Por- 
ion which Pharaoh gave them, wherefore they fold not their 
Lands. Gen. xlvii. gz. © Chap. xlvi. » 20. | 


4 Choben, proprie & ex vi vocis, gui accedit ad Regem, & | 


eum, qui fummus eft. Ideo explicationis ergé adjungitur tan- 
quam etymologie ¢volstio, Exop. xix. zz. ® Sacerdotes qui 


nifies 
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nifies as well the Friend and privy Counfellor of 
the King, as a Prieft ; and accordingly, the Chal. 
Parapbr. calls him Princeps On. The Word often 
occurs ; and, I imagine, was -borrowed from the 
Lgyptian Language ; the Hebrews having no Or- 
der of Priefthood before that inftituted by Moses. 
This further appears from the Name Coes® given 
to the Priefts of the Samothracian Myfteries, plain- 
ly a Corruption of Coex or Choben. The Myiteries 
in general, we have fhewnf to be derived from 
Egypt, and particularly thofe of Ceres or fs: 
Now, in Samothrace; the Myfteries were of Ceres 
and Proferpine, as at Eleufi 8, Laftly, Moses . 
confirms Herodotus and Strabo’s Account of the 
fupetior Learning and Dignity of the Hekopolian 
College: When fofeph was exalted to the prime 
Miniftry, he tells us; that Pharaoh married him 
to a Daughter of the Prieft of On*®; which the 
Septuagint and Vulgar Latin rightly interpret He- 
LioPoLIs: That the King was then in a Difpofi- 
tion to do Fofeph the utmoft Honour is plain from 
the Circumftances of the Story ; and that he prin- 
cipally confulted his Eftablifhment in this Match, 
appears from the Account given us by thefe Greek 
Hiftorians, We fee, the publi¢ Adminiftration 
was in the hands of the Priefthood, who would 
unwillingly bear a Stranger at the Head of Af- 
fairs. ‘The bringing Fo/eph therefore into their 


“© accedunt ad Jehovam.”— Non, qued vox Choben notet primas 
tum, ut valt Kimchius, fed quod notet primos accedentium. 
Certe in AEgypto fuerunt tales & his alimonia a rege debebatur. 
© Koing, begs Kabsigur. Hefpch.  £ Div. Leg. lib. ui. Sect. 4. 
BMuslae 5 cv tH Lapolegun trois KaSeiegss, av Macias Qnct 
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Argon, 13.917. 4 Gen, xlvi. 20. | 
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Family and Orderi, which was hereditary, was 
the beft Expedient to allay their Envy. And this 
Pharaoh did moft effectually, by marrying him 
into that Caft which was then of greateft Name 
and Credit amongft them. 

I will only obferve, that this fuperior Nobility 
of the Priefts of Oz, feems to have been chiefly 
owing to their higher Antiquity. Helopolis, or 
the City of the Sun, was the Place where that Lu- 
minary was principally adored ; and certainly, from 
the moft early Times: For Diodorus tells us, that 
the firft Gods of Egypt were the Sun and Moon*; 
the Truth of which, all this laid together, re- 
markably confirms. Now if we fuppofe, as is ve- 
ty reafonable, that the firft effablifbed Priefts in E- 
gypt, were thofe dedicated to the Sun at On, we 
fhall not be at a Lofs to account for their Titles 
of Nobility. Strabo fays they were much given 
to Aftronomy ; and this too we can eafily believe : 
For what more likely than that they fhould be 


' | Cheremon, who, as we are told by Fofephus, wrote the 
Hiftory of Egypt, calls Mofes and Fofeph Scribes, and Fofeph a 
facred Scribe, nyGokK 3 ait! yegppallizg Muicho ve 9 \QZH- 
DON, 99 t8rw FEPOTPAMMATEA, cont. Ap. lib.1. It is true, 
the Hiftorian has confounded times, in making ‘fo0/eph contem- 
porary with Mo/es: But this was a common Miftake amongft 
the Pagans. Fuftin the Epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius calls 
Mofes the Son of Fofeph— Filius ejus [Jofeph] Mofes fuit, quem 
preter paterne feientia hereditatem, (Sc. lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. 
Thofe learned Men therefore are miftaken, who, for this rea- 
fon, would have it that Cheremon, by Fofeph meant Fobua. 
Befides, the fuperior Title here given to Fo/eph fhews plainly 
we are to underftand the Patriarch, and not the Companion of 
Mofes: For tho’ it appears from Scripture that o/eph and Mo- 


Jes were related to, and educated by the Egyptian Priefthood,. 


yet we have not the leaft reafon to think that Foua had ever 

any Concern with them; being held with the reit of his Bre- 

thren in a State of Servitude, remote from that Education, which 

‘a peculiar Accident gave Mo/es the Advantage of, 
k See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 467. edit. 24 
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fond! of the Study of that Syftem, over which 
their God prefided, not only in a moral, but in a 
natural Capacity? J fay prefided: For whether 
they received the Doctrine from original Tradi- 
tion, or whether they invented it at hazard, as is 
more likely ™, to do Honour to this their vifible 
God, by giving him the Station of Pre-eminence, 
it is remarkable that they taught the Sun was in 
the Centre of its Syftem, and that all the other 
Bodies moved round it in perpetual Revolutions, 
This noble Theory came, with the reft of the E- 
gyptian Learning into Greece; being brought thi- 
ther by Pythagoras, who, it is remarkable, recei- 
ved it from Ginuphis, a Prieft of Heliopolis® ; and, 
after having given the moft diftinguifhed Luftre 
to his Schoal, it funk into Obfcurity, and fuffcred 


! Hence we may colleét how ill grounded that Opinion is of 
Eupolemus and other Authors, ancient and modern, who imagine 
that Abraham firf taught the Egyptians Afrobgy. And indeed 
the contending for this Original of the Sciences feems to contra~ 
dict another Argument much in ufe amongit Divines, and de- 
fervedly fo; which anfwers the Objection of Infidels againft the 
Authority of the Bible, from feveral Inaccuracies in Science to 
be met with in facred Hiftory, by obferving it was not God’s 
Intention in revealing himfelf to Mankind, to inftruct them in 
the Sciences. 

m See the firft Volume of the Div. Leg. p. 421. 24 Edit. 

0 Evdosoy fe av Xove@ds Enon MizPite Algxsoa? Lerwve 5, 
Lolyst@ Larre’ NYCALOPAN 3, Obs Pews HAIOYNOAITOY, 
Plut. de If. & Offr. p. 632. St. ed. Here we fee each Sage 
went for what he wanted, to the proper Mart of Science: For 
not only Pythagoras fludied Afronomy at Heliopolis, where is was 
profeffed with the greateft Eclat; but Eudoxus got his Geometry 
at Memphis, whofe Priefts were the moft profound Mathemati- 
cians ; and So/oz was inftructed in civil Wifdom at Sais, whole 
Patron Deity being Minerva (as we are told by Herodotus and 
Strabo) fhews Politics to have been there in moft requeft: And 
this doubtlefs was the Reafon why Pythagoras, who, during his 
long abode in Egypt, went thro’ all their Schools, chofe M- 
nerva for his Patron of Politics. See Div. Leg. vol. i. Book ii, 
Sett, 2, 3. : 
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a total Eclipfe throughout a long Succeffion of 
learned and unlearned Ages; till thefe times re- 
lumed its ancient Splendor, and immoveably fixed 
it on the moft unerring Principles of Science. 

IJ. The next obfervable Circumftance of Con- 
fent between the Greek Hiftorians and Moses, is 
in their Accounts of the Retyicrovs Rites of 
Esypt. Hercdotus exprefly tells us, that the Egyp- 
tians held it @ Prephanation to facrifice any Kind of 
Cattle except Swine, Bulls, clean Calves, and Geefe°; 
and, in another Place, that Heifers, Rams, and 
Goats were efteemed facred?; either in this, or in 
‘ the other Province. Now here again we are in- 
formed by Scripture, that when Pharaoh would 
have had Moses facrifice to God, in the Land, 
according to his own Family Rites, the Prophet 
replicd, — Jt is not meet fo to do; for we foall 
facrifice the Abomination of the Egyptians to the 
‘Lord our God: Lo fhall we facrifice the Abomination 
of the Egyptians before their Eyes, and will they 
not ftone us? Buty if Herodotus faid true of the 
early Superftition of Egypt, the D/raelites, we fee, 
could not avoid facrificing the Abomination of the 
Feyptians. And with what mortal Hatred and 
Revenge they purfued fuch imaginary Impieties, 


© Telos yo? woe xInvea Soin Svew ist, KEAS UY, x feciwy 
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Hiya aaexd Swos, dis Souos. cap. xlii. Colunt [Agyptii] effigies 
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may be feen in the firft Volume of our Work, 
where we have given fome Account of the Origi- 
nal of that partial animal Worfhip here mentioned 
by Herodotus". | 
~ UU. To come now to the Crviz Arts of £E- 
eypt. — Concerning their Praétice of Phyfic, Hero- 
dotus fays, that it was divided amongft the Faculty in 
this manner, —* Every diftinét Diftemper hath its 
** own Phyfician, who confines himfelf to the Stu- 
“¢ dy and Cure of that, and meddles with no o- 
“‘ ther: So that all Places are crouded with Phy- 
“¢ ficians: For one Clafs hath the Care of the 
“< Fyes, another of the Head, another of the 
‘¢ Teeth, another of the Belly, and another of oc- 
*< cult Diftempers*.”? After this, we fhall no lon- 
ger think it ftrange that Fo/epb’s houfhold Phyfi- 
cians are reprefented as a Number. — 4d Jofeph 
commanded his Servants the Phyficians to embalm bis 
Father: And the Phyficians embalmed Mfraelt. A 
body of thefe Domettics would appear an extrava- 
gant Piece of State, even in a firft Minifter. But 
now, we fee, it could not be otherwife, where 
each Diftemper had its proper Phyfician: So that 
_ every great Family, as well as City, muft needs, 
as Herodotus fays, {warm with the Faculty: And a 
more convincing Inftance of the Grandeur, Luxu- 
ry, and Politenefs of a People, cannot, I think, 
be well given. But indeed it was this for which 
the Egyptian Nation was peculiarly diftinguifhed, 
not only by the earlieft Greek Writers (as we fhall 
fee hereafter) but likewife by the holy Prophets. 
There is a remarkable Paffage in Feremiah, where, 
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foretelling the Overthrow of Pharaob’s Army at 
Euphrates, he defcribes Egypt by this diftinguifh- 
ing Character of her Skill in Phyfic, Go up into 
Gilead, and take Balm, O Virgin the Daughter of 
Egypt: in vain fhalt thou ust MANY MeEDICINEs: 
for thou fbalt not be cured’, The Prophet delights 
in this Kind of Imagery, which figures a People 
under fome characteriftic Circumftance: As again 
in this very Chapter, Egypt, fays he, is like a 
FAIR HeEirer but Deftruétion cometh: It cometh 
from the North. Alfo her bired Men are. in the 
midft of ber like FATTED Buttocks, for they alfo 
are turned back and are fled away together“. For 
the Worfhip of J4#s and Ofris, under a Cow and a 
Bull, was the moft celebrated in all the Egyptian 
Ritual. And again, Who is be that cometh up as 
a Flood, whofe Waters are moved as the Rivers ? 
Egypt rifeth up like a Froop, and his Waters are 
moved like the Rivers*, &c, alluding to the Nile, 
the Parent of its Fertility and Abundance. 

But a learned Writer, frighten’d with the com, 
mon Panic of the bigh Antiquity of Egypt, will 
endeavour to fhew the Art of Medicine of much 
Jater Original. And to make room for his Hy- 

othefis, he contrives to explain away this direct 
Teftimony of Herodotus, by a very uncommon 
Piece of Criticifm. This is the Subftance of his 
Argument, and in his own Words : — *“* We read 
‘of the Egyptian Phyficians in the Days of o- 
‘¢ feph; and Diedorus reprefents them as an Order 
*© of Men not only very ancient in Egypt, but as 
¢¢ having a full Employment in continually giving 
‘* Phyfic to the People, not to cure, but to pre- 
** vent their falling into Diftempers. Herodotus 
*¢ fays much the fame thing, and reprefents the 
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“‘ ancient Egyptians as living under a continual 
“< Courfe of Phyfic, undergoing fo rough a Regi- 
<<men for three Days together, every Month, 
** that I cannot but fufpect fome Miftake, both 
‘¢in him, and Diodorus’s Account of them in this 
<< Particular. Herodotus allows them to have li- 
<* ved in a favourable Climate, and to have been 
*¢ a healthy People, which feems hardly confiftent 
<< with fo much medicinal Difcipline as he ima- 
<<-gined them to go through, almoft without In- 
“ terruption. The firft mention we have of Phy- 
“< ficians in the facred Pages fhews indeed that 
$¢ there was fuch a Profeffion in Egypt in Fofeph’s 
“© Time, and Jacob was their Patient; but their 
‘© Employment was to embalm him after he was 
“¢ dead; we do not read that any Care was taken 
“to give him Phyfic whilft alive ; which inclines 
*¢ me to fufpect that the Egyptians had no Practice 
‘for the Cure of the Difeafes of a fick Bed in 
“* thefe Days; We read of no fick Perfons in the 
‘‘ early Ages. The Difeafes of Egypt, which the 
** Tfraelites had been afraid of, were fuch as they 
“¢ had no Cure for; and any other Sickneffes were 
‘© then fo little known, that they had no Names 
‘‘ for them.—- An early Death was fo unufual, 
‘¢ that it was generally remarked to be a Punifh- 
*¢ ment for fome extraordinary Wickednefs. Mo- 
<¢ fes informs us that the Phyficians embalmed Fa- . 
$¢ cob; many of them were employed in the Of- 
“* fice, and many Days Time was neceffary for the 
‘¢ Performance, and different Perfons performed 
‘¢ different Parts of it, fome being concerned in 
‘* the Care of one Part of the Body, and fome of 
<< the other: And I imagine this manner of Pra- 
¢* Ctice occafioned Herodotus to hint that the Egyp- 
“* trans had a different Phyfician for every Diftem- 
€§ per, or rather, as his fubfequent Words a 
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<< for each different Part of the Body: For fo in- 
“<< deed they had, not to cure the Difeafes of it, 
‘¢ but to embalm it when dead. Thefe, I ima- 
<< sine, were the Offices of the Egyptian Phyfi- 
<< cians in the early Days. They were an Order 
*< of the Minifters of Religion. The Art of cu- 
“‘ ring Diftempers or Difeafes was not yet at- 
“¢ tempted. —We may be fure the Phyficians prae 
“<< étifed only Surgery untill after Homer’s Time,— 
‘¢ For we read in him, that ther whole Art con- 
<¢ fifted in extracting Arrows, healing Wounds, 
<¢ and preparing Anodynes. —In the Days of Py- 
<< thagoras the Learned began to form Rules of 
<¢ Diet for the Prefervation of Health, and to pre- 
‘¢ fcribe in this Point to fick Perfons, in order to 
<< affift towards their Recovery. And in this, 
‘¢ Strabo tells us, confifted the Practice of the an- 
“¢ cient Indian Phyficians. They endeavoured to 
«¢ cure Diftempers by a Diet-Regimen, but they 
<s pave no Phyfic. Hippocrates— began the Pra- 
<¢ €tice of vifiting fick-bed Patients, and prefcri- 
<< bed Medicines with Succefs, for their Diftem- 


<< pers. This I think was the Progrefs of Phyfic.: 


<¢ —_ And it muft evidently appear from it, that the 
<< Koyptians could have no fuch Phyficians in the 
«© Days of Mofes, as Diodorus amd Herodotus sEEM 
“< to fuppofey.” So far this learned Writer. 
But if now I make it appear, that the very contra- 
ry of every thing he hath here advanced, is the 
Truth ; I fhall hope, that what Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, confirmed by Scripture, do not feem to fup- 
— pofe, but directly and circumftantially affirm, may 
be, for once, admitted as a Fact. 


Y The Sacred and Profane Hiftory of the World conneéted, 
vol. ii. ed. 2. p. 359, 360, 361, 364, 367. 
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He tells us firft, ‘* that Diodorus reprefents the 
<¢ Feyptian Phyficians as adminiftring Phyfic. to 
“* the People in the early Times, not to cure, but 
“to prevent their falling into Diftempers.’ One 
would conclude, from his Manner of Expreffion, 
that the Hiftorian had faid they did not adminifter 
zo the infirm, but to the healthy only; which 
gives one the Idea of a fuperftitious Kind of Pra- 
tice, by Charms and Amulets: And fo indeed the 
learned Writer would be willing we fhould think 
it. JI fhould imagine, fays he, that their ancient 
_ Prefcriptions which Diodorus and Herodotus /uppofe 
them fo puntiual in obferving, were not medicinal, 
but religious Purifications?, Let Diodorus then 
{peak for himfelf: ‘* They prevent Diftempers, 
fays he, ** and keep the Body in Health by refri- 
<< gerating and laxative Medicines; by Abftinence 
§* and Emetics; fometimes in a daily Regimen, 
«¢ fometimes with an Intermiffion every three or 
“¢ four Days: For they hold a Superfluity in all 
<< Food, and that it is the Original of Diftempers : 
*¢ So that the above mentioned Regimen removes 
s* the Catife, and greatly contributes to preferve 
‘¢ the Body in a State of Health*.” Here we fee 
avery rational Zheory, and expert and able Pra- 
fice. This prefcribing for Prevention of Diftem- 
pers, being, as amongft us, the Refult of the Phy- 
ficians thorough Knowledge of his Art: For the 
Regimen we fee was intermitted or continued ac- 
cording to the Habit and Conftitution of the Pa- 
tient, 
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But the Egyptians being a healthy People, and l:- 
ving under a favourable Climate, could not have Oc- 
caftion, fays the learned Writer, for /o much Phy- 
fic; therefore he will fufpect their Accounts. I 
have obferved that thefe Accounts are a Demon- 
ftration of that Grandeur, Luxury, and Politenefs, 
which fo many othér Circumftances concur to 
make us credit. Nowa too great Repletion, the 
Effects of a luxurious Diet, would’ certainly find 
Employment for the whole Tribe of Evacuants, 
as we may fee by the various Experience of our 
own Times, notwithftanding all the Advantages of 
Clime and Conftitution. And let me obferve, 
what feems to be decifive in this Queftion, that 
the very Invention of this Principle of the Egyp- 
tian Phyfic, that al] Diftempers arofe from a too 
great Repletion, fully evinces them to be a luxuri- 
ous People: For a Nation accuftomed to a fimple 
and parfimonious Diet could never have afforded 
Obfervations to build fuch a Theory upon. 

It is true, he. owns, we hear of Phyficians in 
Jofeph’s Family, who embalmed his Father Jacob, 
but we do not read they gave bim any Phyfic while 
alive.— Nor do we read that Facob had any other 
Diftemper but old Age; and I fuppofe Hippocrates 
himfelf would fcarce have tampered with that.— 
But we read of no fick Perfons in the early Ages. 
Now a plain Man would have thought this a good 
Reafon why we read of no Medicines adminiftered, 
Tho’? no Man who confiders the Nature of Scri- 
pture Hiftory, will think this any Proof of there 
being no fick Perfons in thofe early Ages. — But fur- 
ther, the Difeafes of Egypt which the Ifraelites bad 
been afraid of, were fuch as they bad no Cure for, 
Deut. xxvill. 27. and from hence is inferred the 
low Eftate of Medicine in thefe early Times. 
One would reafonably fuppofe the Authority here 
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quoted, to fupport this Obfervation, had informed 
us that thefe were zatural Difeafes which fubmitted 
not to the rude Practice of that Time. But we 
are furprized to find that they are /upernatural Pu- 
nifomenis which the Prophet is here denouncing in 
cafe of Difobedience: And Providence would have 
defeated its own Purpofe, in fuffering thefe to be 
treatable by the common Rules of Art: — “* But 
<¢ it fhall come to pafs if thou wilt not hearken to 
‘© the Voice of the Lord thy God, — The Lord 
‘¢ will {mite thee with the Botch of Egypt &e. 
“© whereof thou canft not be healed >... That very 
Botch or Boyl which God had, in their Behalf, mi- 
raculoufly inflicted on the Egyptians by the Mini- 
ftry of this Prophet. And all other Sickneffes, 
this learned Writer fays, were then fo little known, 
that they had no Name for them. For which we 
are referred to the following Words of the fame 
Denunciation, ‘* Alfo every Sicknefs and every 
«© Plague which is not written in the Book of this 
<< Law, them will the Lord bring upon thee ’till 
«© thou be deftroyed*.”? This feems to be ma- 
king the Law of Moses a Kind of Dz/penfatory, 
that virtually intimates every Difeafe to be un- 
known, which is unmentioned. —— And ftill fur- 
ther, un early Death, fays he, was fo unufual, that 
it was generally remarked to be a Punifbment for 
fome Wickednefs: And for this we are fent to the 
xxxvilit Chapter of Genefs.—It feems then it 
was the Rarity of the Fact that made Men think 
the Evil a Punifhbment, *Till now I imagined it 
was the Senfe of their being under an extraordina- 
ry Providence: And I think this very Book as 
plainly reprefents the Patriarchs to be fo, as the 
following Books do their Pofterity; and I hope, 
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e’er long, to prove thefe Reprefentations true: If 
then we hear in Scripture of little Sicknefs but 
what is delivered as the Effect of Divine Ven- 
geance, no Believer, I perfuade myfelf, will a# 
fcribe that Opinion to Ignorance, Superftition, or 
an unufual Appearance, tho? Pagan Writers were 
indeed accuftomed to argue in that Manner “¢, but 
own it the neceffary Confequence of an extraordi- 
nary Providence. The Truth 1s, Difeafes were 
then common in the World, at large, as now: 
But, amongft the People of God, the Infliction of 
them, or Exemption from them, made Part of the 
Sanétion of that Difpenfation under which they 
lived ; — “* Ye fhall ferve the Lord your God, 
fays Moses, ‘and he fhall blefs thy Bread and 
“‘ thy Water, and I will take Srcknezss away from 


“¢ the midft of thee®.” And again, ** Thou fhalt . 


‘© be bleffed above all People,— and the Lord will 
“© take away from thee all Sickness ,” 

The learned Writer goes on: — Zhe Phyficians 
embalmed Jacob, many of them were employed in 
the Office, and many Days time was neceffary for 


the Performance, and different Perfons performed 


different Parts of it, fome being concerned in the 
Care of one Part of the Body, and fome of the o- 
ther, — This Account is taken from Diodorus : 
How the latter Part came in, or how it can be 
true, unlefs the Body were cut in Pieces to be em- 
balmed, is not eafy to conceive: But we know 
it was embalmed whole; and that Diodorus {ays 
nothing of fome being concerned in the Care of one 
Part of the Body, and fome of the other. His 
plain, intelligible Account is this: — That diffe- 


4 Eodem auétore [Homero] difci poteft, morbos tum ad iram 
Deorum immortalium relatos effe; & ab iifdem opem pofci 
folitam. Celfus de Medicina lib. i. Pref. 

* Exon. xxiii.25. £ Daur. vii. 14, 15, 
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rent Perfons performed different Parts of the Ope- — 
ration, one marked the Place for cutting, another 
cut it, a third drew out the Entrails, a fourth /al- 
ted it, a fifth wajbed it, and a fixth embalmed it,— 
But our learned Author’s Addition to the Account 
feems for the Sake of introducing the extraordi- 

nary Criticifm that follows. | 
And I imagine, fays he, this Manner of Practice 
occofioned Wlerodotus to HINT that the Egyptians 
had a different Phyfician for every Diftemper, or ra- 
ther, as the fubfequent Words exprefs, for each dif- 
ferent Part of the Body: For fo indeed they bad, 
not to cure the Difeafes of it, but to embalm it when 
dead. — What he means by Herodotus’s hinting I 
cannot tell: For had the Hiftorian been to givé 
in his Evidence into a Court of Juftice it is im- 
poffible he fhould have delivered himfelf with 
more Precifion. Hear it over again: ‘* Every di- 
“ ftinct DisrEmMPpER [NOY ZO] hath its own 
‘¢ Phyfician, who confines himfelf to the Study 
“¢ and Cure of that, and-meddles with no other ; 
<¢ fo that all Places are crouded with Phyficians : 
«¢ For one Clafs hath the Care of the Eyes, ano- 
“‘ther of the Head, another of the Teeth, ano- — 
“* ther of the Belly, and another of occutt Dy1- 
“‘ STEMPERS [ADANEQN NOTZOQN.”] But for 
all this, by every Diffemper we muft underftand, it 
feems, each Part of a dead Body: Death, indeed, 
has been often called a Remedy, but never a Di/- 
eafe till now. — But the fubfequent Words, he fays, 
lead us to this Senfe. The Reader will fufpect by 
this, that I had not given him the whole of the 
Hiftorian’s Account of the Egyptian Phyficians and 
their Practice ; but he will be miftaken: The /u- 
fequent Words, whereby our Author would fuppore 
fo extraordinary an Interpretation, are the Begin- 
ning of a new Chapter about Fuseral Rites: a 
i s 
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4s to their Mournings for the Dead, and Funeral 
Rites, they are of this Kind®, &&c. Now becaufe 
Herodotus {peaks next of their Od/equies, which, 
methinks, was methodical enough, after his Ac- 
count of their Phy/icians, the learned Writer would 
have the foregoing Chapter an Anticipation of the 
following ; and the Hiftorian to treat of his Sub- 
ject before he comes to it.— He goes on: — For 
fo indeed they bad [i. e. a different Phyfician for 
each different Part of the Body] ot to cure the 
Difeafes of it, but to embalm it when dead, — 
How comes he to know this? Doth Scripture in- 
form him that they had a different Phyfician for 
each different Part of a dead Body? No. None 
but the Greek Writers fay any thing /ke this. But 
why will he depend fo much upon ¢hem in their 
Account of Funeral Rites, and fo little in their 
Account of Phyficians? Scripture, which fays they 
ufed embalming, and had many Phyficians, is e- 
qually favourable to both Accounts: Or it may be, 
one is in itfelf more credible than the other. It 
is fo; but it 1s that ove which tells us they had 2 
different Phyfician to every different Diftemper ; for 
we fee an admirable ufe in this, it being the beft, 
nay perhaps the only Expedient for perfecting the 
Art of Phyfic. On the other hand, what is faid 
of the feveral Parts affigned to feveral Men, in the 
Operation of embalming, appears, at firft View, ex- 
travagant and fuperititious. °Tis true, it may be 
rendered credible, but then, which is remarkable, 
it is only by admitting the other Account of the 
Egyptian Praétice of Phyfic, which the learned 
Writer hath rejected: For when each Diforder of 
the Body had a feveral Phyfician, it was natural, 


it was neceffary to infpect the dead Carcafs, each: 
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the Part to which his Practice was confined; and 
thefe, at the fame Time being the Embalmers, e- 
very Interrment required a number, and _ their 
Work to be divided in fuch a manner as beft fui-- 
ted the end of their Infpection. It is true, fub- 
fequent Superftitions introduced feveral Practices, 
in the Divifion of this Tafk amongft the Ope- 
rators, which had no relation to the primitive 
Defign. | 

Thefe I imagine, concludes the learned Writer, 
were the Offices of the Egyptian Phyficians, in the 
early Days; they were an Order of the Minifters of . 
Religion, I imagine, fays he; a Phrafe that 
comes often over in his learned Differtation ; and, 
indeed, it is hard to fay what a Maker or a Men- 
der of Hypothefes cannot imagine. Here he em- 
ploys fome Pages to prove the Egyptian Phy- 
Sicians to be an Order of Religious ; and the whole 
Argument turns upon this, that their Practice was 
intermixed with Superftitions ; a Circumftance that 
hath attended Medicine thro’ all its Stages, and 
fhall be accounted for in the Progrefs of this En- 
quiry. — But their Office of embalming 1s likewife 
much infifted on: For this being Part of the £- 
gyptian Funeral Rites, and Funeral Rites being 
Part of their Religion, the Confequence 1s, that 
thefe were religious Minifters. The Phyficians had 
indeed the Care of embalming ; and it was, as we 
have hinted above, a wife Defignation, if ever 
there was any: For, firf, it enabled the Phyfician 
to inftruct himfelf in the Caufes of the agavéa» 
Necwr, the occult Difeafes,; and fecondly, to im- 
prove his Knowledge in Anatomy. Pliny exprefly 
fays, it was the Cuftom of their Kings to caufe 
dead Bodies to be diffeéted, to find out the Origin 


h P. 361, ——364. 
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and Nature of Difeafes ; of which he gives a par- 
ticular Inftance': And Syncellus from Manetho re- 
lates that Books of Anatomy were wrote in the 
Reign of the fecond King of the Thznites. —- But 
to make their Employment, in a facred Rite, an 
Argument of their being an Order of Religious, 
would be juft as conclufive as to make the Priefts 


of the Church of Rome, for their adminiltring Ex-_ 


treme Unétion, an Order of Phyficians. But tho’ 
the learned Writer’s Arguments be thus defective, 
yet it is very true what he fays, thefe Phyficians 
were indeed an Order of the Minifters of Religion s. 
which, tho’ it makes nothing for his Point, againft 
the early Practice of Phyfic in Levpt, I fhall now 
fhew by better Arguments than Imaginations, the 
Teftimonies of ancient Writers. I fay it makes 
not for his Point, becaufe his Argument is found- 
ed on this Paralogitm, Zhat if the Men in queftion 
were an Order of the Minifters of Religion, then 
confequently they were not Phyficians: Now from 
thefe Teftimonies it will be feen, that tho’ they 
were properly Minifters of Religion, they were like- 
wife as properly Phyficiens.—In the moft early 
Times of the Egyptian Monarchy there was no 
accurate Separation of Wifdom* into its diftinét 
branches of Science. The Scholiaft on Ptolemy's 
Tetrabiblus exprefly tells us that their ancient Wri- 


tings did not treat feparately of Medicine, Aftro- 


logy, and Religion, but of all thefe together!: 


i —Crudos [raphanos] Medici fuadent ad colligenda acria 
vifcerum dandos cum fale jejunis effe, atque ita vomitionibus pre- 
parant meatum. ‘Tradunt & precordiis neceffarium hunc fuc- 
cum: quando phthifin cordi intus inharentem, non alio potuiffe 
depelli compertum fit in AiSGyPTO, REGIBUS CORPORA 
MORTUORUM AD SCRUTANDOS MORBOS INSECANTIBUS, 
Nat. Hiff. lib. xix. cap. 5. Kk See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 421. 

1 OF Alytarlios oom ida fe ta “lalesxa, idice >} to "As egnoyined, 
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And Clemens Alexandrinus fays, that of forty two 
Books of Mercury, which were the Bible of the 
Egyptians, fix and thirty contained all their Philo- 
~ fophy, and were to be well ftudied by the feveral 
Orders of the Priefthood, which he before men- 
tions; the other fix, which related entirely to Phy- 
fic, belonged to the wasogoeor, 7. €. thofe wha 
wore the Cloak™; and thefe wasoQcgo, as in ano- 
ther Place he tells us, were an Order of the Mini- 
{ters of Religion®. By Scripture indeed the Art 
of Phyfic appears to have been a /eparate Profef- 
fion in Fofeph’s Family, unlefs we can fuppofe him 
to have gone into the Egyptian Idolatries: So a- 
gain in Greece, Phyfic being brought thither from 
Egypt, it went, during the firft Ages, in Partner- 
fhip with Philofophy ; tho’ the Separation was made 
long before the Time Ce//us affigns for it°, as we 
fhall fee prefently. Thus it appears that thefe 
Men were properly both Priefés and Phy/ficians, 
not unlike the Monk and Friar Phyficians of 
the late barbarous Ages preceding the Revival of 
Learning. 

Our Author now proceeds to the General Hiftory 
of Phyfic: Let us fee if he be more lucky in his 
Imaginations here. We may be fure, fays he, the 
Phificians prattifed only Surgery till after Homer’s 


mo @ ay 0 Teosaggxole a wan waleoo mS “Ecun 
yeysacs Bind? av tas fe As’, F Waca Aliysalwv WeuEXscrs 
Girogogiav, ui wegerenwwos cxpabaror’ Toes > Acwas $, oF NA- 
LTOGCPOI, ia Esacs soas, Se. —l. vi. Str. 

nN — (AL LOMOPOE 5, 4 t16 ARG TH icogros: lay Ok Te re- 
py, ceuvov Sedoexas, Fc, —— Pad. 1. iii. c. 2. From this 
Paffage we difcover that it was an inferior Order of the Priett- 
hood which praétifed Phyfic, for fuch were thofe who facrificed. 

© Hippocrates Cous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria dignis 
als ftudio fapientiz difciplinam hanc feparavit. De Med.1.1. Precf. 
He adds, we fee, to fave his Credit, ex omnibus memoria dizuts 3 
taking it for granted that thofe who were not remembered, were 
not worth remembering. 
: 2 Titite 
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Time, — What muft we fay then to the Story of 
Melampus?,; who learnt the Art of Phy/ic and Di- 
vination in Egypt4, and who cured Pratus’s Daugh- 
ters of an atrabilaire Diforder with Hellebore, a 
hundred and fifty Years before the <rgonautic Ex- 
pedition ? But why not ’s:// after the Time of Ho- 
mer, who wrote not of his own Times, but of 
the Trojan, near three hundred Years before? and 
this in a kind of Work which requires Decorum, 
and will not fuffer a Mixture of later or foreign 
Manners to be brought into the Scene. The lear- 
ned Writer fhould therefore at leaft have faid *si// 
after the Trojan Times. But how 1s even this fup- 
ported? Why, we read in him that their WHOLE 
“rt confified in extracting Arrows, healing Wounds, 
and preparing Anodynes; and this where Idomeneus 
fays to Neftor, That one Phyfician is worth a many 
other Men, for extracting Arrows, and applying Le- 
nitives to the Wound, 


r See Div. Leg. vol.i. Edit. 2°. p. 361. 

9 Diodorus Siculus lib. i. fays that Me/ampus was in the Num- 
ber of thofe Civilizers of Greece who went to fit themfelves for 
that Employment, into Egypt: And as Orpheus proceeded thence 
a Legiflator and Philofopher; {o Melampus, whole bent lay anos 
ther Way, commenced Phyfician and Diviner ; thofe two Arts 
being, as we have faid, profeffed together in Egypt. As this 
Greek went to Egypt to be inftructed in his Craft, fo we meet 
with an Egyptian who went to practife the very fame Trade 
In Greece. 

Amis P tabu ex wiegs Nowrax leas, 
YATPOMANTIE£ NAIZ ANOAAQNOE >$eve 
The ¥ cmxabated xwdarwv Bog lopbseuv. 

SEfch. inex, p. 316. Se. ed. 


As to what is faid of his being the Son of Apollo, we muft un- 
derftand it in the Senfe of Homer, where he {peaks thus of the 
Egyptian Phyficians : 
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Flomer’s Speakers never talk impertinently. Jdome- 
neus 1s fhewing the Ufe of a Phyjfician in an Army, 
which furely confifts in healing Wounds, The To- 
pic then was properly chofen, and inforced with 
Advantage, for many will allow the Phyfician to be 
worth a Number of others in this Branch of his 
Art, who will not fo readily own it in the other. 
Homer therefore has fhewn great Judgment in this 
Management ; and had he fpoken of the Ufe of a 
Phyfician in a peaceable City, he had, doubtlefs, 
placed it in the Art of curing Diftempers: And this 
is no Imagination; for we fhall fee prefently that 
he has in fact done fo. In the mean time let me 
afk, what is here of the leaft Intimation that she - 
WHOLE Art conjifted in extracting Arrows, and ap- 
plying Anodynes? Bat Pliny fays fo’, who thus in- 
terprets Homer. What then, 1s not Homer ftill re- 
maining; and cannot we fee, without P/izy, what 
Inference the Rules of Logic authorife us to draw 
from the Poet’s Words? The general Humour of 
Antiquity, which was ftrangely fuperftitious with 
regard to this Father of thé Poetst, may be fome 


r Il xi. ¥ 514, 515. $ Medicina — Trojanis temporibus 
clara — vulnerum tamen duntaxat remediis. Nar. Hift. 1. xxix. 
cap. 1. Ced/us too talks in the fame Strain: — Quos tamen Ho- 
merus non in peftilentia, neque in variis generibus morborum 
aliquid attuliffe auxilii, fed vulneribus tantummodo ferro & me- 
dicamentis mederi folitos effe propofuit. Ex quo apparet has 
partes medicine /c/as ab his effe tentatas, eafque efle vetuttif- 
fimas. De Medicina, \ib.1. Pref. 

* — Homerum poetam multifcium, vel potius ¢xznZarum re- 
rum adprime peritum. And again: — Ut omnis vetuftatis 
certifimus auGtor Homerus docet. ‘This was faid by Apuleius, a 
very celebrated Platonic Philofopher, in a juridical Defence of 
himfelf before a Proconful of Africa. 
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Excufe for Pliny in concluding fo much from his 
Silence; for Homer was their Bible; and whatfoe- 
ver was not read therein, nor could be proved 
thereby, paffed with the Generality for pocry- 
phal. But let us, whofe Veneration for Homer 
rifes not to Idolatry, fairly examine the Nature of 
his firft great Work: This being an entire Scene 
of War and Slaughter, gave him frequent Occa- 
fion to take Notice of outward Applications, but 
none of internal Remedies, except in the Hiftory 
of the Peftilence; which being believed to come 
in Punifhment, from the Gods, was fuppofed to 
fubmit to nothing but religious Attonements: Not 
to fay that it was the Chirurgical Part of healing 
only that could be mentioned with fufficient Dig- 
nity. The Greeks were large Feeders, and vio- 
lent Railers; for which Exceffes, I make no 
Queftion but Machaon, during the ten Years Siege, 
adminiftered many a found Lmetic and Cathar- 
tic: But thefe were no proper Ornaments for an 
Epic Poem. I faid his Subje& did not give 
him Occafion to mention i#zward Applications, 
nor was this faid evafively, as we fhall now 
fhew, from his fecand Poem, of a more peace- 
able turns; which, admitting the Mention of that 
other Part of the Art of Phyfic, the Ufe of in- 
ternal Medicines, he has therefore fpoke in its 
Praife: [dZelen is brought in giving Yelemachus a 
Preparation of Opium; which, the Poet tells us, 
fhe had from Polydamna, the Wife of Thon the 
fevptian, whole fruitful Country abounded with 
medicinal Drugs, many of which were falubrious, 
and many baneful ; whence the Phyficians of that 
Lard being fprung from P.con, were more fkilful 
than the reft of Mankind. 
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Here then 1s an exprefs Teftimony for the Egyp- 
tian Phyficians, of much earlier Times than Fo- 
mer, practifing more than Surgery ; which was the 
Point to be proved. 

Our Author goes on: Jn the Days of Pythago- 
ras the Learned began to form Rules of Diet for 
the Prefervation of Healih, aud to prefcribe in this 
Point to fick Perfons, This is founded on the 
Rules of Dict obferved in the Pythagoric Schoel. 
There feems to be fomething odly perverfe in the 
learned Writer’s way of arguing ,— before, the E- 
gyptian Regimen, tho’ exprefly delivered by the 
Greek Writers as a phyfical one, yet, by reaton of 
fome Superftitions in it, our Author would have 
to be a religious Obiervance ; bere, the Pythagoric 
Regimen, tho’ generally reprefented, nay even by 
Famblichus himfelf, as a fuperftitious Practice, yet, 
by reafon of its Healthfulnefs, he will ave to be 
a Courfe of Phyfic. 

He proceeds: — Hippocrates eas the Praétice 
of vifiting fick-bed Patients, and prefcribed Medt- 
cines with Succefs for their Difhempers, .For which 
Pliny is again quoted ; who does indeed call him 
the Founder of the Clinic Seé#: But it 1s amazing 
he fhould do fo; fince /iippocrates himfelf, in nu- 
miecrous Places of his Writings has inform’d us that 
it was quite otherwitc. His Tra&t De Dieta in Acu- 
is begins in this manner: ‘* Thofe who have col- 
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«¢ lected what we call the Cnipran SENTENCES, 
‘© have accurately enough regiftered the various 
<< Symptoms in the feveral Diftempers, with the 
“© Caufes of fome of them: Thus far might be 
‘¢ well performed by a Writer who was no Phyfi- 
“cian, if fo be he carefully examined each Pa- 
“tient about his feveral Affections. But what a 
‘¢ Phyfician fhould previoufly be well inftructed 
<< in, and what he cannot learn from his Patient, 
** that, for the moft part, is omitted in this Work; 
‘* fome things in this place, others in that; feveral 
“© of which are very ufeful to be known in the 
*¢ Art of judging by Signs. As to what 1s faid 
“‘ of judging by Signs, or how the Cure fhould 
“* be attempted, I think very differently from them. 
<¢ And it is not in this Particular only that they 
‘<< have not my good Word: I as little approve 
“their Practice in ufing fo fmall a Number of 
‘‘ Druges; for the greateft Part they mention, 
“* except in acute Diftempers, are Purgatives, and 
«© Whey, and Milk for the time: Indeed, were 
*< thefe Medicines proper for the Diftempers to 
‘“ which they are applied, I fhould think them 
‘* deferving of double Honour, for being able to 
*¢ work their end with fo few Materials. But this 
** IT do not apprehend to be the Cafe: However, 
*< thofe who have fince revifed and new model’d 
** thefe Sentences, have fhewn much more of the 
*¢ Phyfician in their Prefcriptions ¥.” From this 
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long Paffage, we may fairly form thefe Conclufi- 
ons: 1, That there was a Phyfic School at Cnidus : 
This appears from the Sentences collected under its 
Name. 2. That the Cuidian School was derived 
from the Egyptian: This appears from their fole 
ufe of Evacuants, in all but acute Diftempers. 
3. That it was now of confiderable ftanding; ha- 
ving had a Keform in the teaching of more able 
Practitioners. 4. and laftly, which is moft to the 
Point, that the Phyficians of this School were of 
of the Clinic Sef; it being impoffible they fhould 
compofe fuch a Work as Hippocrates here criticizes, 
without a conftant Attendance on the Sick-bed; 
and therefore he was not the Founder of this Seét, 
as Pliny, and our Author after him, fuppofed. — 
But, for the eftablifhed State of Phyfic, its Study 
as an Art, and Practice as a Profeffion, when Hip- 
pocrates made {fo fuperior a Figure in it, we have 
the full Evidence of Herodotus his Contemporary ; 
who tells us, that in the Time of Darius Hyfta/pis 
the Phyfic School at Crotona was efteemed by the 
Greeks, firft in Reputation, and that at Cyrene /e- 
cond* ; which both implies that thefe were of con. 
fiderable ftanding, and that there were -many o- 
ther befides: And if Galen, who tho’ a late Wri- 
ter, was yet a very competent Judge, may be be- 
lieved, there wereY: So that Appocrates was fo 
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far from being the firft that vifited Sick-beds, and 
prefcribed with Succefs in Diftempers, that he was 
not even the firft of the Greeks. In a Word, the 


Truth of the matter is this, the divine old Man fo | 


totally eclipfed all that went before him, that, as 
Pofterity efteemed bis Works the Canon, fo did 
they him the great Father of Medicine: And this 
was the Humour of Antiquity. The fame Emi- 
nence in Poetry made them think Homer the Foun- 
der of his Art, tho’ they who penetrate into the 
Perfeétion of his Compofitions, know nothing can 
be more unlikely. But what ts ftrange in this 
Matter is, that the learned Writer fhould think it 
Evidence enough to bring in Phuy {peaking of 
flippocrates as the firft who prefcribed to Sick- 
beds with Succefs, for the Confutation of Herodo- 
tus (Contemporary with firppocrates,) in what he 
fays of the Pharmaceutic Part of Medicine, as an 
ancient Practice in Egypt. 

But all our Author’s Errors in this Difcourfe 
feem to proceed from a wrong Imagination, that 
the Dietetic Medicine. was, in Order of Time, 
before the Parmaceutic ; and the greater Simplicity 
of the firft Method, feems to have led him into 
this Miftake: — In the Days of Pythagoras, fays 
he, the Learned began to form Rules of Diet for 
the Prefervation of Health , and in this confifted the 
Pratiice of the ancient Indian Phyficians , they en- 
deavoured to cure Diftempers by a Diet Regimen, but 
they gave no Phyfic. Hippocrates began the Pra- 
étice of viftting Sick-bed Patients, and prefcribed Me- 
dicines with Succefs for their Diftempers, This, I 
think, was the Progrefs of Phyfic.—TI think juft 
the contrary; and that, of the three Parts of Me- 
dicine, the Currurcic, the PHarMaceurTic, 
and the Diatretic, the Dietetic was the laft 
found out, as the Chirurgic was, in all likelihood, 

the 
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the firft. In the early Ages of long Life and 
Temperance, Men were {till fubjeét to the com- 
mon Accidents of Wounds, Bruifes, and Difloca- 
tions; this would foon raife Surgery into an Art: 
Nor was Pharmacy fo far behind as fome may 
think ; Nature itfelf often eafes a too great Reple- 
tion by an extraordinary Evacuation; this natural 
Remedy, (whofe Effects being immediately felt are 
therefore feen,) would teach Men to feek an arti- 
ficial one, when Nature was not at hand to relieve. 
— But the very early Invention of Pharmacy is 
further feen from that Superftition of Antiquity, 
which made Medicine the Gift of the Gods. For 
what Medicine do they mean? It could not be /et- 
ting a Fracture, or clofing the Lips of a Wound; 
much lefs a regular Diet. Nothing then remains 
but Pharmacy ; and this, both in its Invention and 
Operation, had all the Advantages for making a 
Fortune: For firft, it was not the Iffue of Study 
and Ratiocination, but of Chance and Hazard; 
the Caufe of which is out of Sight: But what 
Men fee no Caufe of, they generally, in Matters 
of Importance, afcribe to an invifible one. Thus 
it was believed, even fo late as the Time of A/ex- 
ander,?, that the Gods continued to enrich the Phy- 
fical Difpenfatory. But fecondly, there was fome- 
thing as extraordinary in the Operation as Inven- 
tion. Pharmacy is divided into the two general 
Claffes of Evacuants and Alteratives; the moft ef- 
ficacious of thefe latter, commonly called Specifics, 
not working by any vifible Effects of Evacuation, 
do their Bufinefs like a Charm. ‘Thusas the ge- 
neral Notion of the Divine Original of Medicine 
made the Patient very fuperftitious*, fo did the 


2 Cicero de Divin. lib. ii. c. 66. a Tiis primum invento- 
res fuos affignavit, & coelo dicavit: necnon & hodie multifariam 
ab oraculis medicina petitur. Phin. N. H. 1. xxix, Proam. 

fecret 
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fecret Operation of A/teratives make the Practifer ; 
and hence it is that fo much of this Folly hath 
overrun the Art of Phyfic in all Ages. Now the 
_beftowing the Invention of Pharmacy in this man- 
ner, is abundantly fufficient to prove its early O- 
riginal; for the Ancients gave nothing to the 
Gods, of whofe Invention they had any Records : 
But where the Memory of it was loft, and fome- 
thing extraordinary.was in the thing, as in Seed- 
Corn, Wine, Writing, Civil-Society, (Sc. there the 
Gods feized the Invention, by that kind of Right 
that gives Strays to the Lord of the Manor», 

But now the Dizetetic Medicine had a, very low 
Original, and a well known Man for its Author ; 
but fuch a Man! —as was well worth a Dozen 
Heathen Gods, even the great Hippocrates himfelf : 


And this we learn from the fureft E’vidence, his. 


own Writings. In his Tract de Veteri Medicina 
he exprefly fays, that Phy/fic was eftablifhed from the 
moft early times®; meaning, as the Context fhews, 
the Art of Pharmacy: But where he fpeaks foon 
after in the fame Tract of the Dietetic Medicine, 
(which he calls séqvy 4 iglesxn, as the Pharmaceutic 
above, ivlesxy fubftantively,) he fays, the Art of 
Phyfic was neither found out in the moft early Times, 
nor fought after’. And in his De Dieta in Acu- 
tis, he tells us, That the Ancients, (meaning all 


that had preceded him,) wrote nothing of Diet 


6 The Rabbins, amongft their other Pagan Conceits, adop- 
ted this; and taught, that God himfelf inftru€ted Adam in the 
Art of Medicine :— ‘‘ Et ductus Adam per omnes Paradifi fe- 
‘* mitas, vidit omne lignum, arbores, plantas, & lapides, & do- 
** cuiteum Dominus omnem naturam eorum ad fanandum om- 
“nem dolorem & infirmitatem.” R. Abenezra. Which, howe- 
ver fhews their Opinion of the high Antiquity of the Art. 
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worthy Notice; and, notwithftanding this was a mat- 
ter of vaft moment, they bad intirely omitted it, al- 
tho? they were not ignorant of the numerous Subdivi- 
fions in the Species of Diftempers, or. the various 
Shapes and Appearances of each*, Hence it ap- 
pears that before the Time of Hippocrates, the vi- 
fiting Sick-beds, and prefcribing Medicines, were in 
Praétice, but that the Dietetic Phyfic, as an Art, 
was entirely unknown: So that had Phiay called 
Hippocrates the Author of this, inftead of the 
Founder of the Chunic Seé?, he had come much 
nearer the Truth. 


But without this Evidence we might reafonably 
conclude, even from the Nature of the Thing, 
that the Dietetic Phy/ic was the lateft Effort of the 
Art of Medicine. For 1. The Cure it performs 
is flow and tedious, and confequently it would not 
be thought of, at leaft not employed, ’till the quick 
and powerful Operation of the Pharmaceutic, which 
is therefore moft obvious to ufe, had been experi- 
enced ineffectual. 2. To apply the Dietetic Phy- 
fic, with any degree of Safety or Succefs, there is 
need of a thorough Knowledge of the animal CE- 
conomy, and of its many various Complexions, 
with long Experience in the Nature and Qualities 
of Aliments, and their different Effects on diffe- 
rent Habits and Conftitutions‘, But the Art of 
Medicine muft have made fome confiderable Pro- 
grefs before thefe Acquirements were to be expe- 
cted in its Profeffors. 
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If I have been longer than ordinary on this 
Subject, it fhould be confidered, that the clearing 
up the State of the Egyptian Phyfic 1s a matter of 
Ymportance ; for if the Praéfice, in the Time of 
Fofeph was what the Greek Writers reprefent it, as 
{ think I have fhewn it was, then this Topic 
feems abfolutely decifive for the high Antiquity of 
Egypt; and the learned Perfon’s Hypothefis lying 
in My way, It was incumbent on me to remove It. 
For the reft, no one has more Efteem for this tru- 
ly learned and candid Writer, or for the Merit of 
his Work ; which every where, but where his Hy- 
pothefis of the low Afra of Gentile Knowledge hath 
mifled him, abounds with ufeful and well groun- 
ded Interpretations of facred Scripture. 

IV. We come in the laft Place to the Fune- 
RAL RitTEs of Egypt, which Herodotus defcribes in 
this manner : — ** Their Mournings and Rites of 
«© Sepulture are of this kind: When a principal 
.  Perfon in the Family dies, all the Females of that 
“¢ Family befmear their Heads or Faces with Loam 
*©and Mire; and fo, leaving the dead Body in 
“¢ the Hands of the Domeftics, march in Procef- 
“ fion thro’ tne City, with their Garments clofe 
‘ girt about them, their Breafts laid open, beat- 
“<< ing themfelves; and all their Relations attend- 
s¢ ing: In an oppofite Proceffion appear the Males, 
*¢ clofe girt likewife, and undergoing the fame 
«< Difcipline. When this is over, they carry the 
s* Body to be falted : There are Men appointed for 
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“¢ this Bufinefs, who make it their Trade and Em- 
*¢ ployment: — They firft of all draw out the 
*¢ Brain, with a hooked Iron, thro’ the Noftrils, 
“¢ foc, — after this they hide it in Nitre for the 
*¢ Space of sevENTY Days, and longer it is not 
** Jawful to keep it falted®.*”? Diodorus agrees 
with Herodotus in all the effential Circumftances of 
Mourning and Embalming. (n this laft he feems to 
vary in one Particular: —‘‘ They then anoint the 
*¢ whole Body with the Gum or Refin of Cedar, 
“¢ and of other Plants, with great Coft and Care, 
“‘ for ABOVE THIRTY Days; and afterwards fea- 
“* foning it with Myrrh, Cinnamon, and other 
“« Spices, not only proper to preferve the Body 
“* for a long time, but to give it a grateful Odour, 
“* they deliver it to the Relations h” fc, All this 
operofe Circumftance of embalming Scripture Hi- 
{tory confirms and explains; and not only fo, but 
reconciles the feeming different Accounts of the 
two Greek Writers, concerning the Number of 
Days the Body remained with the Embalmers - 
‘¢ And the Phyficians, fays Mofes, embalmed J/- 
“‘ rael; and Forty Days were fulfilled for him, 
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<< (forrfo are fulfilled the Days of thofe which are 
<< embalmed,) and the Egyptians mourned for him 
‘© THREESCORE AND TEN Daysi.” Now we 
learn from the two Greek Hiftorians, that the 
Time of Mourning was while the Body remained 
with the Embalmers, which Herodotus tells us was 
feventy Days: This explains why ¢be Egyptians 
mourned for Hrael threefcore and ten Days. During 


this Time the Body lay in Nitre; the ufe of which | 


was to dry up all its fuperfluous and noxious Moi- 
fture; and when, in the compafs of thirty Days, 
this was reafonably well effected, the remaining 
forty, the iD Tk eHS wAass F TeAaKOV] of Diodorus, 
were employed in anointing it with Gums and 
Spices to preferve it, which was the proper em- 
balming: And this explains the Meaning of the 
forty Days which were fulfilled for Urael, bcing the 
Days of thofe that are embalmed. Thus the two 
Greek Writers are reconciled ; and they and: Scri- 
pture mutually explained and fupported by one 
another. 

But if it fhould be faid, that tho? Moses here 
mentions Embalming, yet the Practice was not fo 
common as the Greek Hiftorians reprefent it, ’till 
many Ages after ;—TI reply, that the Company of 
Ifhmaelitifh Merchants with their Camels bearing 
Spicery, Balm, and Myrrb to carry down into E- 
gypt*, clearly evidence that Embalming was at 
this Time become a general Practice. 

On the whole, what ftronger Proof can any 
one require of a rich and powerful Monarchy, than 
we have here given? — Scripture defcribes Egypt 
under that Condition, in the Times of the Patri- 
archs, and the Egreffion of their Pofterity: Tha 
Greek Writers not only agree to this high Anti- 


i Gen. 1. 2, 3. kK Chap. xxxvii. ¥ 25. 
quity, 
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quity, but fupport their Teftimony by a minute 
Detail of Cuftoms and Manners then in ufe, which 
could belong only to a large and well policied 
Kingdom ; and the/e again are diftinctly confirmed 
by the circumftantial Hiftory of Moses. 

But it is not only in what they agree, but like- 
wife in what they differ, that facred and profane 
Accounts are mutually fupported, and the high 
Antiquity of Egypt evinced. To give one In- 
{tance : Dicdorus exprefly tells us, that the Lands 
were divided between the King, the Priefts, and the 
Soldiery!; and Mosts, as exprefly, that shey 
were divided between. the King, the Priefts, and the 
People™, Now as contrary as thefe two Accounts 
look, it will be found, on Examination, that this 
of Diodorus moft remarkably fupports all that Mo- 
ses hath delivered concerning the Egyptian Fa- 
mine, and its Effects. I will endeavour to explain 
it: Moses tells us, as we fay, that before the 
Famine, all the Lands of Egypt were in the Hands 
of King, Priefts, and People, but that national Ca- 
lamity made a very great Revolution in Property, 
and brought the whole Poffeffions of the People 
into the King’s Hands; which muft needs make a 
prodigious Acceffion of Power to the Crown. But 
Fofeph, in whom the Offices of Minifler and Pa- 
triot {upported each other, and jointly concurred 
to the public Service, prevented,’ for fome Time, 
the iJl Effects of this Acceffion, by his farming 
out this new Domain to the old Proprietors, on 
very eafy Conditions. We may well fuppofe this 
wife Difpofition continued till that sew King arofe 
who knew not Jofeph®; that is, would obliterate 
his Memory, as averfe to his Scheme of Policy. 
Fle, as appears from Scripture, much affected a 


1]. 3. Bibl. m GEN. xlvii. n Exop.1. 8. 
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defpotic Government; to fupport which, he firft 
eftablifhed, as I collect, a flanding Militia, and 
endowed it with the Lands formerly the People’s. 
who now became a kind of Villains to this Order ; 
which refembled the Zaims and Timariots of the 
Turkifo Empire, and were obliged to perfonal Ser- 
vice: This and the Priefthood being the two Or- 
ders of Nobility in this powerful Empire; and fo 
confiderable, that out of either of them, as we ob- 
ferved before°, their Kings were indifferently cho- 
fen. Thus the Property of Egypt became at length 
divided in the manner the Sicilian relates: And- it 
is remarkable, that from this Time, and not till 
now, we hear in Scripture of a franding Militia ?, 
and of the King’s fix hundred chofen Chariots, (fc. 


SECT. IV. 


AVING thus proved the high Antiquity of 

Egypt from the concurrent Teftimony of Sa- 
ered and Profane Hiftory ; I proceed, as 1 propo- 
fed, to evince the fame thing from izternal Evi- 
dence; and that taken from the original Ufe of 
their fo much celebrated HrzROGLYPHICS. 

But to give this Argument fair Play, it will be 
neceflary to trace up Aleroglyphic Writing to its O- 
riginal; which an univerfal Miftake concerning. 
its primeval U/e, hath rendered extremely difficult. 
The Miftake I mean, is that which makes the 
Eieroglyphics to be invented by the Egyptian Priefts, 
in order to hide and fecrete their Wifdom from the 
Knowledge of the Vulgar1: A Miftake that hath 


© See the firft Vol. p. 327. Edit.2. © Exon. xiv. 8, 9. 

4 This is the general Sentiment of Antiquity ; and as gene- 
rally embraced by modern Writers. Kircher makes it the Foun- 
dation of his Theatrum Hieroglphicum, and {fo confequently hath 
wrote a large Volume full of no lefs vifionary Interpretations 
than thofe of Artemidorus on Dreams. The grand Suppofition 
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involved this Part of ancient Learning in impene- 


trable Obfcurity ; and which nothing but a full 
Detection of it can diffipate. 


I, 


There are two Ways of communicating the 
Conceptions of our Minds to others; the firft by: 
Sounps, and the fecond by Ficures. For there 
being frequent Occafion to have our Conceptions 
perpetuated, and known at a Diftance, and Sounds 
being momentary and confined, the Way of F- 
gures or Characters was, foon after that of Sounds, 
thought upon to make thofe Conceptions lafting 
and extenfive. , . 

The firft and moft natural way of communica- 
ting our Conceptions by Marks or Figures, was by 
tracing out the Images of Things. To exprefs, 
for Inftance, the Idea of a Man or Horfe, the In- 
former delineated the Form of each of thofe Ani- 
mals. Thus the firft Effay towards Writing was a 
mere PICTURE. 

I. We fee this remarkably verified in the Cafe 
of the Mexicans, whofe only Method of record- 
ing their Laws and Hiftory, was by this Piéfure- 
Writing’. Fofeph Acofta tells us, that when the 
Inhabitants of the Sea Coafts fent Exprefles to 


he goes upon, himfelf tells us is this: — Hieroglyphica Agy- 
ptiorum doétrina nihil aliud eft, quim Arcana de Deo, divinifque 
Ideis, Angelis, Dzmonibus, czterif{que mundanarum poteftatum 
claihbus ordinibufque {cientia, Saxis potiflimum in{culpta. O6- 
dipus Avgyptiacus, tom. il. p. 4. 

t In diffetto di lettere ufarono gl’ ingegnofi Mexicani figure, 
e Geroglifici, per fignificar le cofe corporee, che han figura; e 
per lo rimanente, altri caratteri propri: e in tal modo fegnavano, 
a pro della pofterita, tutte le cofe accadute. Per ragion d@’ efem- 
plo per fignificare i’ entrata: degli Spagnuoli dipinfero un’ uomo 
col cappello, e colla vefte rofia, nel fegno di Canna ch’ era pro- 
prio di quell’ anno. Giro del Mondo del Dottor D. Gio Fr. Gee 
mel: Garcri, tow. feo. dr®, Nuova Spagna cap. vi. p. 37- 
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Montezuma with News of the firft Appearance of 
the Spanifb Navy, their Advices were delineated in 
large Paintings upon Cloth’. The fame Writer 
gives us, in another Place, a more particular Ac- 
count of thefe Sort of Paintings: ‘* One of our 
<< Company of Fe/us (fays he) a Man of much Ex- 
<¢ perience and Difcernment, affembled in the Pro- 
*¢ vince of Mexico, the Ancients of Tu/fcuco, Tulla, 
“<< and Mexico; who, in along Conference which he 
“¢ had with them, fhewed him their Records, Hi- 
<< ftories, and Calendars; things very worthy No- 
“€ tice, as containing their Figures and Hierogly- 
<< phics, by which they painted their Conceptions 
<< in the following manner: Things that have a 
‘© bodily Shape were reprefented by their proper 
«¢ Figures, and thofe which have none by other 
‘* fignificative Characters; and thus they writ or 
<< painted every kind of thing they would. — For 
<¢ my own Satisfaction I had the Curiofity to in- 
“¢ {pect a Pater-Nofter, an Ave-Maria, the Creed, 
<< and General Confefion*, written in this manner 
“by the Indians: — To fignify thefe Words, — 
°° I a Sinner confefs myfelf, they painted an Indian 
“son his Knees before a Religious in the act of 
‘© one in Confeffion ; and then for this, — Zo God 
“¢ Almighty, they painted three Faces adorned with 


$ — Quando era cafo de importancia Ileuauana a los Seforés 
de Mexico pintado el negocio de que les querian informar; como 
lo hizieron quando aparecieron los primeros navios de Efpanoles, 
y quando fueron a tomar a Toponchan. <Acoffa’s Hift. of the 
Indies, Madr. 1608. 4%. lib. vi. cap. to. Con efte recado 
fueron a Mexico los de la cofta lleuando pintado en unos pahos 
todo quanto auian vifto, y los navios, y hombres, y fu figura, y 
juntamente las piedras que les auian dado. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. 

* Acofta’s Words are, —y Symbol » la Confeffion General, 
which Purchas has tranflated, — and Symbol or General Confeffion 
of our Faith; this is wrong, by la Confeffion General is meant a 
ali Confeffion of Sins, a Formulary very different from the 

reed. 
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<‘ Crowns, reprefenting the Trinity; — and, To 
<¢ the glorious Virgin Mary they delineated the Vi- 
“* fage of our Lady, and half the Body of an In- 
“fant; and,—Zo St. Peter and St. Paul, two 
“< crowned Heads, to one of which was added the 
“< Keys, and to the other a Sword, &e. In 
‘© Peru I have feen an Indian bring to the Confef- 
<< fional a Confeffion of all his Sins wrote in the 
“<< fame way, by Picture and Characters; portray- 
“© ing every one of the Ten Commandments after 
“* 4 certain manner ’.” 

There is now extant a very curious Specimen of 
this Indian Pitture-Writing, made by a Mexican 
Author, and explained by him in that Language, 
after the Spaniards had taught him Letters ; which 
Explanation was afterwards tranflated into Spanifh, 
and, from thence, into Engl/b. Purchas has gi- 
ven us this Work engraved, with the Explanations 
annexed. The manner of their coming into his 


¥ Una de los de nueftra Compania de Jefus, hombre muy pla- 
tico y dieftro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos 
de Tufcuco, y de Tulla, y de Mexico, y confirio mucho con 
ellos, y le moftraron fus Librerias, y fus Hiftorias, y Kalenda- . 
rios, cofa mucho de Ver. Porque tenian fus figuras, y Hiero- 
glyficas con.que pintauam las cofas en efta forma, que las cofas 
que tenian figuras, las ponian con fus proprias Ymagines, y para 
las cofas que no auia Ymagen propria tenian otros cara¢teres fig- 


. nificatiuos de aquello, y con eite modo figurauam quanto que- 


rlam —e yo he vifto para fatisfazerme en efta parte, las Oraciow _ 
nes del Pater Nofter, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confeflion 
general, en el modo dicho de Indios. — Para fignificar Aquella 
eel Yo pecador me confieffo, pintan un Indio hincado de ro- 

illas a los pies de un Religiofo; como que fe confieffa; y luego 
para aquella, .4 Dios todo poderofo, pintan tres caras can fus Co-' 
ronas, al modo de la Trinidad; y @ Ja ghriofa Virgen Maria, 
pintan un roftro de nueftra Sefora, y medio cuerpo con un Ni-: 
nos y @ San Pedro y a San Pablo, dos cabecas con coronas, y’ 
unas Ilaues, y una efpada. — Por la mifma rind de pinturas y 
caracteres vi en el Piru efcrite la confeffion que de todos fus pe- 
cados un Indio traya para confeffarfe. Pintando cada uno de los 
diez mandamientos por ciertg modo. — sib. vi. cap. 7. 


F 3 Hands 
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Hands is curious“, It is in three Parts; the firf 
Piéiure 1s a Hiftory of the Mexican Empire ; the 
fecond, a Tribute Roll, or an Account of the feve- 
ral particular Tributes that each fubdued Town or 
Province, paid into the Royal Treafury; and the 
third, a Digeft of their Civil Law: the largeft 
Branch of which was, De fure Patrio. 

This was the firft, and moft fimple way, obvi- 
ous and common to all Mankind, of recording the 
Conceptions, 

II. But the Inconveniencies attending the too 
great Bulk of the Volume, in Compofitions of this 
kind, would foon fet the more ingenious and civi- 
lized Nations on contriving Methods to abridge it: 
Of aj] which Improvements, that invented by the 
Eoyptians, and called HizRoGLYPHiIcs, was by 
far the moft celebrated. By this Contrivance that 
Writing, which amongft the Mexicans was only a 
finple Painting, became in Egypt both a Picture 
and a Charaéer. 


w ** Reader, There prefent thee with the choiceft of my 
** Jewels, &%c. — a Politic, Ethic, Ecclefiaftic, Oeconomic Hi- 
““ ftory, with juft Diftinétion of ‘Time. — The Ssanzf Governor 
*‘ having, with fome Difficulty, obtained the Book of the Jn- 
* diaus, with Mexican Interpretations of the Pictures, (but ten 
** Days before the Departure of the Ships) committed the fame 
** to one fkilfull in the Mexican Language, to be interpreted ; 
“who in a very plain Stile, and verbatim, performed the 
** fame. ‘This Hiitory thus written, fent to Charles V, Empe- 
““ ror, was, together with the Ship that carried it, taken by 
“© French Men of War; from whom Andrew Thevet the French 
** King’s Geographer obtained the fame. After whofe Death 
“* Matter Hak/uyt (then Chaplaine to the Exg/j/ Embaffladour in 
“* France,) bought the fame for twenty French Crowns; and 
** procured Mafter Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Name, 
“to tranflate it. It feems that none were willing to be at the 
** Coft of cutting the Pictures, and fo it remained amongft his 
** Papers till his Death: whereby (according to his laft Will in 
** that kind) I became Poffeffour thereof, and have obtained, 
“with much Earneftnefs, the cutting thereof for the Prefs.” 
Purchas’s Pilgr, 34 Part. p. 1065, 1066. 

| - This 
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This Abridgment was made three kind of ways, 
and, as appears from the more or lefs Art in the 
Contrivance of each kind, by juft Degrees, and 
at three iucceffive Periods. 

4a. The firft Way was, Zo make the principal 
Circumftance of the Subject ftand for the whole, Thus 
when they would defcribe a Battle, or two Armies 
in Array, they painted, (as we learn from that ad- 
mirable Fragment of Antiquity, the Hieroglyphics 
of Horapollo,) two Hands, one holding a Shield, and 
the other a Bow*; when a Tumult, or popular In- 
furrection, — an armed Man cafting Arrows Y , when 
a Siege, —a Scaling Ladder?, This was of the ut- 


-moft Simplicity ; and confequently, we muft fup- 


pofe it the earlieft Way of turning a Picture into 
an Hieroglyphic ; that is, making it both a Figure 
and a Charaéter, ! i: 

2. The fecond, and more artful Method of Con- 
traction, was by putting the Inftrument of the Thing, 
whether real or metaphorical, for the Thing itfelf. 
Thus an Eye eminently placed was defigned to re- 
prefent God’s Omnifcience*, an Eye and Sceptre, to 
reprefent a Monarch>; a Sword, —their cruel Zy- 
rant Ochus*; and a Ship and Pilot, the Governor of 
the Universe *, 


* Horapoll. Hierocl. lib. ii. cap. 5. Ed. Corn. De Pauw, Tray. 
ad Rhen. 1727. 4%. =. -Y Id. 1. it. ¢. 12. 2 Id. 1. ii. c. 28. 

® Ulem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. b Plutarch. If, §F Offr. 

¢ Id. ib. d Famblichus. The Ship and Pibt, bearing 
this Signification, would, of courfe, be much used in the Defcri- 
ptions of their My/feries, in which, as we have fhewn, the 
Knowledge of the Governor of the Univerfe was Part of the amreé- 
enl« ; and fo we find it more than once delineated in the Bembine 
Table. Kircher, according to Cuftom, makes it full of fublime 
Wonders; but the plain fimple Truth is no more than has becn 
faid. —Tacitus, {peaking of the Religicn of the Suevians, fays 
they worfhipped J/s; he could not conceive how this came a- 
bout, only the Figure of a Galley, under which Image fhe was 
reprefented, fhewed that they received the Worthip from abroad. 


F 4 3. Their 
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3. Their third, and ftill more artificial Method 
of abridging Piéiure-Writing was, By making one 
thing fiand for, or reprefent another, where ai 
quaint Refemblance or Analogy, in the Reprefentative, 
could be colleéted from their Obfervations af Nature, 
or their traditional Superftitions. 

Sometimes this kind of Hieroglyphic was founded 
on their Obfervations on the Form, and real er ima- 
ginary Natures and Qualities of Beings. ‘Thus the 
Univerfe was defigned by a Serpent in a Circle, 
whofe variegated Spots fignified the Stars*; and 
the Sux-rife by the two Eyes of the Crocodile, be- 
caufe they feem to emerge from its Head‘; a W- 
dow who never admits a fecond Mate, by a black 
Pigeon®; one dead of a Fever, contracted by the 
over great Solar Heat, by a blind Scarabeus*; a 


Pars Suevorum & Isrp1 facrificat: unde caufa & origo peregrino 
facro, parum comperi, 2i/f quod fignum ipfum in modum Lr- 
BURN figuratum, docet advectam religionem. De Morib. Germ. 
_ The latter Part of which Period Mr. Gordon has thus tranflated, 
unlefs the Figure of her Image formed like a Galley foewed, (F¢. 
But nif quod do not fignify unlef, as implying any Doubt, but 
faving only. So Tully, Nihil video quod timeam nifi quod ome 
nia funt incerta. Tacitus could tell no more of the Original but 
only this, that the Worfhip of J4s came from abroad, becaufe 
her Image was made in the Figure of a Galley. In this he 
was pofitive. But for all that not the lefs miftaken. It came 
indced from abroad, but the Ga//ey was no Mark of it. Strabo 
tells us, in his fourth Book, that, in an Ifland near Britain, they 
performed the fame myfferious Rites to Ceres and Proferpine as 
were ufed in Samothrace. Ceres and Jfs were the fame. The 
Phenician Seamen, without doubt, brought them thither, as 
likewife to the Sueviazs inhabiting the Coafts of the German O- 
cean. The Governor of the Univerfe was taught in thefe My- 
fieries. Js was reprefented by the later Eg;ptians to be the 
Governor of the Univerfé, as we fhall fee hereatter in a Difcourfe 
on the Metamorshofis of Apuleius. But the Governor of the Uni- 
wer fe was delineated, in their Hieroglyphics, by a Ship and Pi- 
Jot. Hence, amongft the Swevians, Its was worshipped under 
the Form of a Galley, and not becaufe her Religion came from 
abroad. © Horap. Hierogl. 1.1. ¢, 2. fli. c. 68. 
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Client flying for Relief to his Patron, and finding 
none, by a Sparrow and Owl'; a King inexorable, 
and effranged from his People, by an Eagl*;a 
Man who expofes bis Children through Poverty, by 
an Hawk!; aWife who hates her Hufband, or Chil- 
dren who injure their Mother, by a Viper™; one 
initiated into the Myfteries, and fo under the Obli- 
gation of Secrecy, by a Grafbopper™, which was. 
thought to have no Mouth. 

Sometimes again the Hieroglophic was derived 
from the popular Superftition, Thus he who had 
borne bis Maisfortunes with Courage, and had at 
length furmounted them, was fignified by the Skin of 
the Hyena°, becaufe that, ufed as a Defence in 
Battle, was fuyppofed to make the Wearer fearlefs 
and invulnerable. 

But it is not only from Analogy (the Force of 
which will be fuller feen as we proceed) nor from. 
the Nature of the Thing, that we conclude, the 
Hieroglyphics now defcribed, were an Improvement 
of an earlier Picture-Writing ufed by the Egypri- 
ans, and refembiing that of the. Americans. An- 
cient Hiftory records the Fact. We are told, in 
that exquifite Fragment of Sanchoniatho, preferved 
by Eufebius, that ‘the God Taautus, having imitated 
“ Ouranus’s Art.of Pitture-Writing ?, drew the Por- 
* traits of the Gods Cronus, Dagon, and the reft, 


t Horap. Hier.\. it... 51. Kl, ii. c. 56. I]. ii. ¢. 99. 

m}. it. c.59 & 60. MACs. 6. oT. Ne €.92: 

P The Original is Meg 5 resav seg Taal pinzoca Sy ¥ 
Ovegitv, which Vigerus thus tranflates, Taautus vero Deus cum 
jam ante cali imaginem effinxiffet; and Cumberland, But before 
thefe things the God Taautus having formerly imitated or repre- 
fented Ouranus: — This is wrong, piuyca SG + Odegriv fig- 
nifies here, imitating the Art, or Praétice, or Example of Ox- 
ranus; not painting his Figure. So Plutarch. de Fort. Alex. 
Hezxaia MIMOYMAL, 4g Mecode naw. 


‘¢ and 
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“¢ and delineated the facred Charaéters that formed the 
“¢ Elements of this kind of Writing’. For Cronus 
‘¢ particularly, he invented thefe Enfigns of Royalty, 
‘¢ four Eyes, two before, and two behind, of 
‘“¢ which, two were fhut in Slumber; and on his 


«¢ Shoulders four Wings, two ftretched out, as inthe - 


« Actof Flight, and two contracted, as in Repofe. 
“ The firft Symbol fignified that Cronus watched tho’ 
“she repofed, and repofed tho’ he watched; the 


q The Original iS % a Acvray Delurwcey TEs beans ¥F FOsved we 


xaegxx]yogs. There isa {mall Fault in this Reading; it fhould — 
be ve5 TE ieess, with the Conjunction: The Corruption helped 


to miflead Cumberland, who tranflates, — and formed the facred 
CharaGers of the other Elements, p. 38 of his Sanchoniatho's 
Phenician Hiftory; which looks as if the learned Prelate under- 
ftood by sovvsizy, the Elements of Nature; Calum or Ouranos 
having (as he fuppofed) been mentioned before, as delineated or 
engraved by Taautus: But 2TOIXEION fignifies the Elements of 
Hieroglyphic Writing, and Ao:way refers not to that, but to Sir 
jut above; which further appears from what follows — rots 5 
Aamoic ois, — Sanchoniatho had faid that Taautus reprefented 
the Gods in a new invented Hieroglyphic Character; and then 
goes on to tell us that he invented other Hieroglyphic Chara- 
Gers, whether by Figures or Marks; for I apprehend that fepe's 
TW soysion xxegxIneas principally defigns that Part of Hiero- 
glyphic Writing which was by Marks, not Figures: For with- 
out doubt, at firft*, the Egyptians ufed the fame Method as 


the Mexicans, who, we are told, expreffed in their Hierogly- - 


phic Writing, thofe things which had Form, by Figures ; others 
by arbitrary Marks. See p. 69, Note’. But we fhall fee, that 
when the Egyptians employed this Writing for the Vehicle of 
their Secrets, they then invented the Forms of Things to exprefs 
abfiraG Ideas. However, that this is the Meaning of soryxeiwy is 
further evident from this Place of Eu/ebius, where he {peaks of a 
Quotation of PAil’s, from a Work of Sanchoniathe, concerning 
the Phanician Elements, Dowixev soisiav; which Work, as ap- 
pears by his Account of the Quotation, treated of the Nature of 
Several Animals. But we have fhewn how much ¢his Study con- 
tributed to the Compofition of Hieroglyphic Characters. 

* This Eufarbius intimates in thefe Words, fpeaking of the moft an- 
cient Eg ‘yptian Hieroglyphics, —— Cota rWwa iegoyaupurlic, % ores 4 xagn- 
alngag e¢ onsariay dy rEytiy ERY Aovioe mein Iliad, vis Y 168+ 

| | “< fecond 
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“* fecond of the Wings fignified, in like manner, 
*‘ that even when ftation’d he flew about, and 
** when flying yet he was ftationed. To each of 
** the other Gods he gave two Wings on their 
*¢ Shoulders, as the Satellites of Crozus in his Ex- 
** curfions; who had likewife two Wings on his 
*¢ Head, to denote the two Principles of the Mind, 
“© Reafon, and the Paffons'.*? Here we fee that 
Ouranus practifed a kind of Pifture-Writing, which 
Taautus afterwards improved: Yaautus, or Thoth, 
the Egyptian Mercury; on which Name and Fa- 
mily all the Inventions of the various kinds of 
Writing were very liberally beftowed: This, here 
mentioned, as the Improvement of Taautus, being 
the very Hieroglyphics above defcribed; and shat, 
as before practiced by Ouranus, the fame with the 
fimple American Paintings. 

Such then was the ancient Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics ; and this the fecond Mode of Invention fer 
recording Mens Actions and Conceptions; not, as 
hath been hitherto thought, a Device of Choice for 
Secrecy, but of Neceffity, for popular Uje. 

IIT. But the Obfcurity which attended the Scan- 
tinefs of Hieroglyphic Characters, joined to the e- 
normous Bulk of Picture Volumes, fet Men upon 
contriving a third Change in this kind of Wri- 


¥ Meg > rete S506 TaowrG mincap Gr ms Ovegrav, TH Sey 
oets, K ogve TE % Aayuv, % F Aomrwy dielurwoey TH; begws aw 
TOV WY YueERInegs * torevence 5 5 we Kagiw DM Opes Paucrrcas, 
Opener lee Téosaog om TW inmregotiny m TW omistio mecuy* cto 5 
NoVXN vole, x ime TW dpuwr wleog reoraea’ Ovo fe ws iwle Apa, 
dv0 > ws wPep ia? wo > CdpCcaa ay, irerdy KegyO xupdpyG- 
GAtwe, iveryosws Exoaro’ x emt TH or'legu GfLOlws, OTs aia 
mavopw@» ‘tala, X; ina DpG@- averavelo* t0ig > Acwrots Jeois, 
ovo ExaS BD lecwpola core TH 0 Ley, Ws OTs On (woiataro ve K @9- 
ye x wT 5 waAw il Sxelaan, Wee dvo' ev ims B neysyo- 
wew late v8, «bv iwi F adyotws. Prep. Rvang. 1.1. c. 10. 
| ting: 
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ting: of which the Curingse have given us an il- 
luftrious Example. 

We have jutt obferved, that the ancient Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphic was an Improvement on a more 
ancient manner, refembling the rude Picture- Wri- 
ting of the Mexicans; and joined characteriftic 
Marks to Images. The Chinefe Writing went ftill 
further, threw out the Jmages, and retained only 
the contracted Marks, which they increafed to a 
prodigious number: In this Writing every diftinét 
Idea has its diftinét Mark; which ftill, like the 
univerfal Character of Picture-Writing, 1s common 
to divers neighbouring Nations, of different Lan- 
guages *; the Shapes and Figures of thefe Marks, 
however now difguifed, do yet betray their Origi- 
nal from Picture and Images; as the Reader may 


8 — pero lo que fe efcrive en ella, en todas las lenguas fe en- 
tiende, porque aunque las Provincias no fe entienden de palabra 
unas a otras, mas por efcrito fi, porque las letras o figuras fon 
“unas mifmas para todos, y fignifican lo mifmo, mas no tienen 
el mifmo nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho fon para 
denotar cofas y no palabras, affi como en el exemplo de los nu- 
meros de guarifmo que pufe, fe puede facilmente entender. De 
aqui tambien procede, que fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Nacio- 
nes y lenguas tam differentes leen y entendien los unos las efcri- 
turas de los otros; y fi hablas fen lo que leen, o efcriven, poco 
ni mucho no fe entenderian. Eftas pues fon las letras y libros 
gue ufan los Chinos tan afamados en el mundo, &c. Acoffa 
hb. vi. cap. 5. | 

Les Caraéteres de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon 
font les memes que ceux de la Chine, & fignifient les mémes 
chofes, fans toutefois que ces Peuples en pariant, s’ expriment de 
la méme forte. Arnfi quoique les langues foient tres-differentes, 
& qu'ils ne puiffent pas s’entendre les uns les autres en parlant ; 
ils entendent fort bien en s’ ecrivant, & tous leurs Livres font 
communs. Ces Caratteres font en cela comme des Chriffres d* 
arithmetique: plufieurs Nations s’en fervent: on leur donne dif- 
ferens noms; mais ils fignifient par tout la méme chofe —|l’on 
compte jufqu’ a quatre-vingt mille de ces Caraéteres. Du Halde 
Defer. de P Exzpire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 226. Fol. Ed. 
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perceive, by cafting his Eye on the Specimen gi- 
ven us by Kirchert: For that it is but a more con- 
tracted and refined Hieroglyphic, we have the con- 
current Teftimony of the beft Writers on the Arts 
and Manners of this famous People; who inform 
us how their prefent Writing was brought down, 
thro’ an earlier Hieroglyphic from the firft fimple 
Way of painting the human Conceptions’. 


* China Illuftrata, p. 227. & Ocdipi Aigyptiaci Theatrum Hie- 
voglyphicum, p. 12. ¥ Primo fiquidem ex omnibus rebus 
mundialibus primos Siaas charatteres fuos conftruxiffe, tum ex 
Chronicis ipforam patet, tum ipfa chara€terum forma fat fuper- 
que demonftrat; fiquidem non fecus ac Zgyptii ex animalibus, 
volucribus, reptilibus, pifcibus, herbis, arborumque ramis, funi- 
culis, filis, punctis, circulis, fimilibufque characteres fuos, alia 
tamen & alia ratione difpofitos formabant. Pofteriores verd Sine 
rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta animalium 
plantarumque congerie confufionem viderent; charaéteres hujuf- 
modi varié figuratos, certis punétorum linearumque duétibus x- 
mulati, in breviorem methodum concinnarunt, qua & in hune 
ufque diem utantur. — Porro litteras Sinz nulla ratione in Alpha- 
beti morem, uti ceteris nationibus confuetum eft, difpofitas, neque 
voces, ex literis & fyllabis compofitas habent, fed finguli chara- 
éeres fingulis vocibus & nominibus refpondent, adeoque tot cha- 
racteribus opus habent, quot res funt, quas per conceptum mentis 
exponere volunt. Kircheri China Illuftrata p. 226. 

Au lieu d’ Alphabet ils fe font fervis au commencement de 
leur Monarchie, de Hieroghphes. Ils ont peint au lieu d@’ ecrire; 
& par les images naturelles des chofes qu’ils formotent fur le pa- 
pier ils tachoient d’ exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs 
idees. Ainfi pour écrire un oifeau, ils en peignoient la figure; 
& pour fignifier un foreft, ils reprefentoient plufieurs arbres; un 
cercle vouloit dire le Soleil, & un croiffant la Lune. Cette ma- 
niere d’ ecrire eftoit non feulement imparfait, mais encore tres- 
incommode, — Ainfi les Chinois changerent peu a peu leur e- 
criture, & compoferent des figures plus fimples, quoique moins 
naturelles, €’c. — Le Comte, Nouv. Memoitres fur [ Etat Pre- 
fent de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 256. Am/f. 1698. 12. 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient 
leurs idees, en formant fur la papier les images naturelles des 
chofes qu’ils vouloient exprimer: ils peignoient, par exemple, un 
cifeau, des montagnes, des arbres, des lignes ondoyantes pour 
exprimer des oifeaux, des montagnes, un forét, & des rivieres. 


Thus 
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Thus have we brought down the Gexeral Hijftory 
of Writing, by a gradual and eafy Defcent, from 
a Picture toa LetTeER; for Letters are the ve- 
ry next Step to Chinefe Marks, which participate 
of the Nature of Egyptian Hieroglyphics on the one 
hand, and of Letters on the other; (juft as thefe 
Hieroglyphics equally partook of that of Mexican 
Piélures, and of the CLinefe Charaéters ,) and are, 
as we fay, on the very Borders of Letters, an /l- 
phabet being only a compendious Abridgment of 
that troublefome Multiplicity ; of which this is a 
Demonttration, that fome Alphabets, as the E¢hi- 
opic*, have taken in thole very Charaéteriftic Marks 
to compole their Letters, as appears both from 


Cette maniere d’ expliquer fa penfée étoit fort imparfaite & de- 
inandoit plufieurs volumes pour exprimer affez peu des chofes. 
D’ ailleurs ii y avoit une infinite d’ objets, qui ne pouvoient étre 
reprefentez par la peinture. — C’ eft pour quoi infenfiblement ils 
changerent Jeur ancienne maniere d’ecrire: ils compoferent des 
figures plus fimples, & en inventerent plufieurs autres, pour ex- 
primer les objets qui ne tombent point fous les fens, Mais ces 
caracteres plus modernes ne laiflent pas d’étre encore de vrais 
Hierozlifes. Premierement parce qu’ils font compofez de lettres 
fimples qui retiennent la méme fignification des caraéteres primi- 
tifs: Autrefois, par exemple, ils reprefentoient ainfi le Soleil 
rar un cercle © & Pappelloient Ge; ils le reprefentent maintenant 
par cette figure F', qu’ils nomment pareillement Gé. Seconde- 
ment, parce que Vinititution des hommes a attaché a ces figures 
le méme idée, que ces premiers Symboles prefentoient naturelle- 
ment, & qu'il n’y a aucune lettre Chinoife qui n’ait fa propre 
fignification, Jorfqu’ on la joint avec d’autres. T/ai, par exam- 
pie, qui veut dire, malbeur, calamité, eft compesé de la lettre 
mien, qui fignite maifon, & de la lettre 4o, qui fignife feu, 
parce que te plus grand malheur, eft devoir fa maifon en feu. 
On peut juger par ce feul exemple, que les caracteres Chinois 
n’etant pas des lettres fimples, comme les notres, qui feparement 
ne fignifient rien, & n’ont ce fens que quand elles font jointes 
enfemble ; ce font autant de Hieroglifes, qui forment des images, 
& qui expriment les penfees. Du Haide, tom. il. p. 227. 

* L’Alphabeth Ethiopien eft de tous ceux gue l’on connoit qui 
tient encare des Hiercgiyphes. Fourmont, Reflexions Crit. fur 
des Hiff. des dnc. Peuples, tom. fec. p. 501. 

their 
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their Shapes and Names’. This is further feen 
by the Names which exprefs Letters and Literary- 
Writing in the ancient Languages: Thus the Greek 
Words SHMEIA and ZHMATA fignify as well 
the Images of natural Things, as artificial Marks or 
Characters ; and F PA®Q both to paint and to write, 
The not attending to this natural and eafy Progrefs 
of recording the Thoughts, made fome of the wi- 
feft amongft the Ancients, as Plato and Tully, 
when ftruck with the wonderful Artifice of Let- 
ters, conclude that they were no human Invention, 
but a Gift of the immortal Gods, 

Here then we fee the firft Beginnings of Hiero- 
ghphics among{t the Mexicans, and the End of 
them amongft the Chimefe; in neither of which 


Places were they ever employed for Mytery or 
Concealment : What therefore we find of this Pra- 
ctice, in their middle Stage of Cultivation amongft 


Y Kircher illuitrates this matter in his Account of the Coptic 
Alphabet. But every thing that relates to Egypt being, on his 
Syftem, a Myffery, the Shapes and Names of the Letters of their 
Alphabet are a profound one: Tho’ nothing could be more natu- 
ral, as we have fhewn, than for a People long ufed to Hiero- 
glyphic Charatters, to employ the moft celebrated of them, 
when they invented an A/phabet, for the Letters of it: And if 
the Chinefe, who yet want an A/phabet, were now to invent one, 
who can doubt but they would ufe the moft venerable of their 
Charaéteriftic Marks for the Letters of it? However, let us hear 
Kircher for the Faét’s fake : — Ita AEgyptiis natura comparatum 
fait, ut quemadmodum nihil iny omnibus eorum inftitutis fine 
myfterio peragebatur, ita & in lingua commum, uti ex Alpha- 
beto eorundem, myfteriofa literarum inftitutione ita concinnato, 
ut nulla feré in eodem litera reconditorum facramentorum non 
undjquaque plena reperiretur, patet. De primevis A’gyptiorum 
hiteris variz diverforum funt opiniones. Osmnes tamen in hoc con- 
fentiunt plerafgue ex facrorum animalium forma, inceffu, aliarum- 
que corporis partium fitibus EF fymmetria defumptas. Ita Deme- . 
trius Phalereus, qui feptem vocales affignans, feptem Duis con- 
fecratas ait, Ceteras ex animalium forma defumptas. Eufebius 
aftruit idem, —= Theat. Hierogl. p. 42. tom ill. of his Ocdip. 
LES pt. 

the 
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the Egyptians, we may be affured had an extrinfic 
Caufe, and was foreign to their Nature. 

But the Mexican Empire did. not continue long 
enough to improve Picture into an Hieroglyphic ; 
and the Chinefe, which in the mighty Courfe of its 
Duration hath brought it down thro’ Fieroglyphics 
to a fimple Mark, or Character, hath not yet, from 
the Poverty of its inventive Genius, and Averfion 
to foreign Commerce, been able to find out an A- 
bridgment of thofe Marks, by Letters; tt was the 
old well policied Egyptian Monarchy, fo propiti- 
ous to Arts and Ingenuity, that carried the Piffure, 
thro’ all the Stages of its Improvement, quite 
down to Letters, which that People invented. | 

Such a Concurrence therefore in the Method of 
recording the Thoughts, can never be fuppofed the 
Effect of Imitation, of By Ends, or Hazard; but 
muft be judged the fole uniform Voice of Nature, 
fpeaking to the rude Conceptions of Mankind : 
For the Reader may be pleafed to obferve,: that 
not only the Chinefe of the Ea/t, the Mexicans of 
the /Vefft, and the Egyotians of the South, but the 
Scythians likewife of the North, (not to fpeak of 
thofe intermediate Inhabitants of the Earth, the 
Indians, Phenicians, Ethiopians, Etrufcans, €§c.) 
all ufed the fame way of Writing by Puidture and 
Hieroglyphic ?. | | | 


ZARA Ps woven AlyzaTiav of Aoyixwrales, wegs 3, 9) TH 
aruwy Buccacuv, oocs PrroooPias deexinony, ry coum sorrnoy ef dog EC H- 
Awoay’ Gack yev x Warbseev 7H ZKYOQN Bacinia, &c. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. |. v. p. §67. ‘Thus this learned Father ; who being 
in the general Prepofleffion that Hieroglyphics were a late Art, in- 
vented by philofophic Men, to fecrete their Knowledge, expref- 
fes himfelf accordingly, too Qiraccs@ia; weixfnoay, and yet, me- 
thinks, the Story he tells of the Scythian King might have di- 
reCted him to another Original. Eu/ftathius fays the fame thing: 
Oi of ys Dursuol, Saciov ts xj of Aiyialos tmoisy,, Cadice viv begg- 


ane \ \ ate , ¢ > 
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But for ftill fuller Evidence that it was Nature 
and Necefity, not Choice and Artifice, that gave 
Birth and Continuance to thefe feveral Species of 
Eieroglyphic Writing, we fhall now take a View of 
the Rife and Progrefs of its Sier-Art, the Art of 
SpPrecHs and ¢hefe being fet together and com- 
pared, will refleét mutual Luftre on one another. 

_ J. Laneuace, as appears both from the Re- 
cords of Antiquity, and the Nature of the Thing, 
was at firft extremely rude, narrow, and equivo- 
cal*; fo that Men would be perpetually at a lofs, 


srw %, cures xala % Oe E926 useogy Lxvduv, tonwcesvey cw 7Oerov, 
wrd twa 7 Worversy yeapprla Eoprla lyegtoles.— In I- 
liad. vi. ¥ 168. And Olaus Magnus, a late Writer indeed, but 
a very competent Judge, confirms what they fay of the Scythians 
ufing Hieroglyphics inftead of Letters, — inftar Egyptiorum va- 
riis animalium figuris pro literis utebantur, ib. i. cap. 2. 

* In judging only from the Nature of Things, and without 
the furer Infiruction of Revelation, one fhould be apt to embrace 
the Opinion of Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii.) and Vitruvius [lib. ii. 
cap. 1.] that the firft Men lived, for fome Time, in Woods and 
Caves, after the manner of Beafts, uttering only confufed and 
indiftinét Sounds; till affociating for mutual Affiftance, they 
came, by degrees, to ufe {uch as were articulate; for the arbi- 
trary Signs or Marks, mutually agreed on, of thofe Ideas in the 
Mind of the Speaker, which he wanted to communicate to o- 
thers. Hence the Diverfity of Languages ; for it is agreed on 
all hands that Speech is not innate. This is fo natural an Ac- 
count of the Original of Language, and fo unqueitioned in An- 
tiquity, that Gregory Ny/fen [aa'ver. Eunomium lib. xii.) a Father 
of the Church, and Richard Simon [Hift. Crit. du Vieux Teft. 
lib. i. cap. 14, & 15. lib. iii. cap. 21.] a Prieft of the Oratory, 
have both endeavoured to fupport it: And yet, methinks, they 
fhould have known better; nothing being more evident from 
Scripture than that Language had a different Original. God, 
_ we there find, taught the firlt Man Re/igion ; and can. we think 

he would not, at the fame Time, teach him Lancuage? If ic 
be faid he might gain Language by the Ufe of Reafon, it may 
be replied, fo he might Religion likewife; and ¢47s much eafier 
and fooner. Again, when God created Maz, he made Woman 
for his Companion and Affociate; but the only means of enjoy- 
ing that Beneft was the Ufe of Speech? Can we believe that he 
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on any new Conception, or uncommon Adventure,. | 


to explain themfelves intelligibly to one another 


would leave them to get out of the foriorn Condition of Brutality 
. 23 they could? But we have more than Probability for this Opi- 
nion; the exprefs Teftimony of Moses, if 1 am not much. 
miftaken, that God did indeed teach Man Language; the Place- 
I mean is this: — And God brought every Beaft of the Field, and 
every Foul of the Air, unto Adam, to fee what he would calt: 
them: and whatfoever Adam called every living Creature, that 
ewas the Name thereof. And Adam gave Names to all Cattef 
and to the Fowl of the Air, and to every Beaft of the Field: Gene. 
ii. 19, 20. Here, by a common Figure of Speech, the Hifto, 
rian, inftead of dire&ly relating the Fa@, that God: taught Men. 
Language, reprefents it, by fhewing.Ged in the 44 of doing it,. 
in a particular Mode of Information; and shat the moft appofite 
we can conceive in elementary Inftru€tion; namely, she giving 
Names to Subfiances; things with which Adam. was to be moft 
converfant, and which therefore had. need of being diftinguifhed 
each by its proper Name: And what a familiar Image do thefe 


Words give one of a Learner of his Rudiments? — And God 


brought every Beaft, &¢. to Adam: to szE what he would eall 
them. Ina Word, the Prophet’s manner of relating this impor- 
tant Fact, has, in my Opinion, an uncommon Elegance. But: 
it is furprizing to think how much fo natural an Interpretation 
of the Text has been overlook’d,. while Men have given a Loofe 
to their Imaginations, and rambled after myfterious Senfes, fup-- 
ported only by their own favourite Syflems ;.the moft generally 
received, tho’, perhaps, as groundlefs as any, is, that Adam 
gave every Creature a Name expreffive of its Nature. But of all 
the Extravagancies charged upon this Text,. none fure ever e- 
qualled the Abfurdity of that which Yizda/.brings, with a pre- 
SJifed Intention to difcredit it. ‘* Some (lays this great Philofo- 
pher) ‘* would be almoft apt to imagine, that the Author of the 
** Book of Genesis thought that Words had Ideas naturally 


** fixed to them, and not by Confent ;.otherwife, fay they, how’ 


“ can we account for his fuppofing that God brought all Ani- 
** mals before 4dam, as foon as he was created, to give them: 
“* Names; and that whatever Adam called every living Crea- 
** ture, that was the Name thereof” [Chriftianity as old as the 
Creation, 8° Ed. p. 2728.]. But tho’, from what hath been~ 


faid above, it appears that God taught Man. Language, yet we 


cannot reafonably fuppofe it any other than what ferved his pre-- 
{ent Occafions, he being now of himfelf able to improve and en-- 
Jarge it, as his future Neceffities fhould require: Confequently 
the Arfi Language muft needs be very poor-and narrow. 


: This. 
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This would naturally fet them upon fupplying the 
Deficiencies of Speech by apt and fignificant Sigus. 
Accordingly; in the firft Ages of the World, mu- 
tual Converfe was upheld by a mixed Difcourfe of 
Words and Actions ; and Ufe and Cuftom, as in 
moft other Circumftances of Life improving what 
arofe out of Neceffity, into Ornament, this Practice 
fubfifted long after the Neceffity had ceafed; efpe- 
cially amongft the Eaftern People, whofe natural 
‘Temperature inclined them to a Mode of Conver- 
fation which fo well exercifed their Vivacity, by 
Motion, and fo much gratified it, by a perpetual’ 
Reprefentation of material Images: Of this we have 
innumerable Inftances in Holy Scripture: As where 
the falfe Prophet pufbed with Horns of Iron; to de- 
hote the entire Overthrow of the Syrians»; where 
Jeremiah, by God’s Direction, hides the Linen Girdle 
in a Hole of the Rock near Euphrates*; where be 
breaks a Potter’s Veffel in Sight of the People?¢; 
puts on Bonds and Yokes‘, and caffs a Book into 
| Euphrates‘; where Ezekiel; by the fame Appoint 
ment, delineates the Siege of Ferujalem on a Tile®; 
weighs the Hair of his Beard in Balances®; carries 
out his Houfhold-ftuff',. and joins together the two 


_ Sticks for Ffudab and Ijrael*, By thefe Actions 


the Prophets inftructed the People in the Will of 
God, and converfed with them in Signs: But 
where God teaches the Prophet; and, in Compli- 
ance to the Cuftom of that Time,, condefcends to 
the fame Mode of Infttuction, then the /ignificative 
Afétion is generally changed into a Vifton, either na- 
tural or extraordinary: As where the Prophet Fere- 
miab is bid regard the Rod of the Almond-Tree, 
and the Seething-Pot!; the Work on the Potter’s 


b y Kins xxii. rr... © chap. xiii. d chap. xix. 
. © chap. xxvii, ~ fthap.li. = Schap.iv. > chap. v. 
* chap. xii, = * chap. xxxvii. 16. | chap. i. 
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Wheel ™, and the Bafkcts of good and bad Figs"; 
and the Prophet Ezekre/, the Refurrection of the 
dry Bones®. The fignificative Aion was, I fay, 
in this Cafe, generally changed into a Vifon, but 
not aways, Sometimes, tho’ the Information was 
ealy for the Prophet, God would fet im upon an 
expreffive Ado1, whole obvious Meaning con- 
vey’d the Intelligence propofed or fought. Of this 
we fhall give a moft illuftrious Inftanee,; to the 
Confufion of Infidelity; before we come to the 
Clofe of the-prefent Volume. The great Maimo- 
nides, not attending, as would feem, to this primi- 
tive Mode of Information, 1s much {candalized at 
feveral of thefe Actions, unbecoming, as he ima- 
gined, the Dignity of the Prophetic Office; and 
is therefore, in general, for refolving them into 
fupernatural Vifions, impreffed on the Imagination 
ef the Prophet? ; and this, becaufe two or three 
of them may, perhaps, admit fuch Interpretation. 
In this he is followed by Chri/tian Writers4, much 
to the Difcredit, as I conceive, of Religion, and 
to the Triumph of Libertiniim and Infidelity ; 


my KINGS xvill. " chap. xxiv. ° chap. xxxvii. 2. 

P Biore Nevochim, P. 2. cap. xlvi. which Chapter he thus 
intitles, Quod opera ca, que Prophete dicunt fe fecifje, non fuerint 
facia revera FP externé, fed tantum in vifwne Prophetie; and 
then goes on: —Scias ergo, quemadmodum in Somnio accidit, 
ut Homini videatur, ac fi in hanc vel illam Regionem profeétus 
effet, uxorem in ea duxiflet, ac ad tempus aliquod ibi habitaffer, 
flium, quem N. appellarit, & qui talis aut talis fuerit, ex ea 
fufcepiffet; ita fe quoque rem habere in illis parabolis Propheta- 
rum, quas vident aut faciunt in vifione Prophetiz. Quicquid e- 
nim docent Parabolz illa de actione aliqua & rebus, quas Pro- 
pheta facit, de menfura & {patio temporis inter unam & alteram 
actionem, de profectione ex uno loco in alium; illud omne non 
eft nifi in vifione prophetica, nequaquam vero funt actiones verze 
& in fenfus incurrentes, licet quedam partes praecisé & abfoluté 
commemorentur in libris Prophetarum. a 

9 Vid. Foannis Smith Theol. Cantah. Differtationem de Prophe- 
tia &F Prophetis ex tranfl. Foannis Clerici, cap. vis | 
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the (ions of the Prophets being delivered as Re- 
alities, and thefe Writers (thro? a Miiapprehen- 
fion of their Nature,) reprefenting fuch Actions as 
abfurd and fanatical", But what is it that they 
gain by this Expedient? The Infidel Charge of 
Abfurdity and Fanatici{m, will follow the Prophet 
in his Vifons, when they have removed it from his. 
waking ions: For if thefe Actions were abfurd 
and fanatical in the real Reprefentation, they muft 
needs be fo in the zmaginary; the fame Turn of 
Mind giving Birth to both. The judicious Rea- 
der therefore cannot but obferve that the reafona- 
ble, the true Defence of the Prophetic Writings,. is 
what we here offer: Where we fhew, that Infor- 


t —Quemadmodum autem vidit in Vifionibus [Propheta} quod 
juffus fuerit [Ezecu. cap. vili.] fodere in pariete, ut intrare & 
videre poffet, quid intts faciant, quod foderit, per foramen in- 
greffus fuerit, & viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod diétuem. 
eft ad eum; & tu fume tibi latercm &c. [ExECH. cap. iv.] quod 
item alibi ei dictum legitur, Novaculam hanc tonforiam cape tibi, 
{Ezecu. cap. v.] ita inquam jfta omnia in Vifione Prophetize 
facta funt, ac vidit, vel vifum fuit ipfi, fe ifta opera facere, qux 
ipfi precipiebantur. Abfit enim ut Deus Prophetas fuos ftultis 
vel ebriis fimiles reddat, eofque ftultorum aut furioforum aétiones 
facere jubeat. More Nev. P.i1. cap. xvi. But here the 
great Author’s Reafoning is defective, —becaufe what Exekiel 
faw in the Chambers cf Imagry in his eighth Chapter was in Vi- 
fion, therefore his Dedizeation of the Plan of the Siege, and the 
JSbaving his Beard, in the fourth and fifth Chapters, were fikewifa 
ia Vifioa, But to make this Ilation logical, it is neceffary that 
the Circumftance in the eighth, and ¢4o/¢ in the fourth and fifth be: . 
of the fame Species; but, on Examination, we find them to be 
very different: Tat in the eighth was ¢o foeav the Prophet the 
exceifive Idolatry of Ferujalem, by a Sight of the very Idolatry 
itfelf; thofe in the fourth and fifth to ccavey the Will of God, by 
the Prophet, to the People, ina fymbolic Action. Now in the 
firft Cafe, as we have fhewn above, the Information was proper- 
ly by Vifion, either real or fantaftical, and fully anfwer'd the 
End, namely, the Propher’s Information; but, in the /atter, a 
Vifion had been improper ; for a Vifion to the Prophet was no 
Information tothe People. | 
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mation by Affion was, at this Time, and amongft 
thefe People, a very common and familiar Mode of 
Converfation. This once feen, all Accufations of 
Abfurdity, and Sufpicions of Fanaticifm vantfh of 
themfelves; the 4/urdity of an Action, as the ve- 
ry Word fhews, confifts in its being extravagant 
and infignificative ; but Ufe and Cuftom made 
thefe in Queftion both fober and pertinent: And 
the Fanaticifin of an Action being only fupported 
by this Principle, — that the delighting in unufual 
Aftions and foreign Modes of Speech is an Indication 
of that Turn of Mind, when it is fhewn that thofe 
in Queftion are idiomatic and familiar, the Sufpi- 
eion muft drop of Courfe. To illuftrate this laft 
Obfervation by a domeftic Inftance: When the 
Sacred Writers talk of being born after the Spirit, 
of being fed with the fincere Milk of the Word, of 
putting their Tears into a Bottle, of bearing Tefti- 
_ mony againft lying Vanities, of taking the Veil from 
Mens Hearts, and of building up one another, they 
fpeak the common, yet proper and’ pertinent 
Phrafeology of their Country; and not the leaft 
Imputation of Faxatici/m can ftick upon thefe ori- 
ginal Expreffions. But when we fee our own 
Countrymen reprobate their native Language, and 


affect to employ only Bible Phrafes in their whole 


Converfation, as if fome inherent Sanctity refided 


in the Eaftern Modes of Fxpreffion, we cannot 
chufe but fufpect fuch Men far gone in the Delufi, 
ons of a heated Imagination. | 

_ But itis not only in Sacred Story that we meet 
with thefe Examples of Speaking by Aétion, Pro- 
fane Antiquity is full of them; and it is not un- 
likely but, in the Courfe of our Enquiry, we fhall 
have Occafion to give fome Inftances of this kind, 
Their early Oracles, particularly, ufed this Way of 
Information, as we learn from an old Saying of: 
er ~ too ta ees SL Be Hera- 
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Flerachitus: That the King, whofe Oracle is at Del- 
phi, neither [peaks nor keeps filent, but reveals bim- 
felf by Stens3 a plain Proof this, that f rae: 
by Actions was once in the common Fafhion o 
Information. | | 

Now this Method of exprefing the Thoughts by 
Actions perfectly coincided with that of -record- 
ang them by Picrure. There is a remarkable 
Circumftance in ancient Writ, which participates 
fo equally of the Nature ef ‘Speaking by Aftion and 
Writing by Pitture, that we may well confider it as 
the Lizk by which thefe two Forms of Expreffion 
are connected ; and as.an Argument of their near 
relation to one another. “The Story is told by 
Clemens Alexandrinus in thefe Words: J¢ is faid 
that Idanthura, a King of the Scythians, as Phere- 
cydes Syrius relates it, when ready to oppofe Darius, 
who had paffed the Iter, fent the Perfian a Symbol 
inftead of Letters, namely, a Moufe, a Frog, a Bird, 
@ Dart, and a Plow‘, Thus this Meflage a 
to fupply both Speech and Writing, the Purport o 
it was, we fee, expreffed by a Compofition of 
étion and Picture. 

II, As Speech became more cultivated, this rude 
manner of Speaking by tion was {moothed and 
polifhed into an Apotocue or fable; where the 
Speaker, to inforce his Purpofe, by a fuitable Im- 
preffion, told a familiar Tale of his own Inven- 
tion, compofed of fuch Circumftances as made his 
Purpofe fully evident and perfuafive: For Lan- 
guage was yet too narrow, and the Minds of Men 
too. undifciplin’d, to fupport only abftract Reafon- 


t Paci yey x) Weérvbsogy TH Lxvbar Racirta, as isoges Decexvdng 
6 Lvek@, Aagea AlgCails my "Iseyy weAcwoy areAasvla, winrar 
wupGoroy ass TH Y¥OHUPaTuv, peur, Baroy xor, oevibee, cise, % 09° 
seer, Strom, lib. v. p. 567. 
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ing and a direct Addrefs. We have a noble Ex- 
ample of this Form of Inftruction in the Speech 
of ‘Fotham to the Men of Shechem; in which he 
upbraids their Folly, and foretells their Ruin, in 
chufing Abimelech for their King. As this is not 
only the oldeft, but the moft beautiful * Apologue of 


v The general Moral of it, which is of infinite Importance, 
and inculcated with all imaginable Force, is that aweak and 
avorthle/s Men are ever foremoft in thrufting themfelves into 
Power; while the w/e and good decline Rule, and prize the Ue 
of their native Eafe and Liberty above all the gaudy Trappings 
of Sovereignty. The Vanity of bafe Men in Power 1s taught in 
the fifteenth Verfe, and the Ridicule of that Vanity is moft inimi- 
tably marked out in the Circumftances of it; where the Bramble 
is made to bid his new Subjects, who wanted no Shadow, to 
come and put their Truft in bis, who had none; and that in Cafe 
of Difobedience, he would fend out from himfelf a Fire that 
Joould devour the Cedars of Lebanon; whenas the Fire of Bram- 
bles, and fuch like Weeds, was fhort and momentary even fo a 
Proverb, amongft the Eafferns.— And here, Reader, the Inge- 
nuity or critical Acumen of Mafter Tizda/is worth thy Notice; 
who {peaking of the Neceffity of the Application of Reafon to 
Scripture, in order to underftand aright thofe Paffages of the Od 
Teffament, where God is fpoken of after the manner of Men, as 
being jealous, angry, repentant, repofing, €Sc. (Modes of Ex- 
preflion very appofite, where God’s Moral Government of the 
World is fpoken of; very neceffary, where his Civil Government 
of a particular People.) Tizdal, | fay, brings this in amongft the 
reft, — Wine, which cheareth God and Man, as if Fotham meant 


God the Goveruor of the Univerfe; when every Reader of com- — 


mon Senfe muft fee that the true Meaning is, — Wine cheareth 
Hero-Gods and common Men. We have a fimilar Expreffion ‘in 
fefiod, where he tells us, that the Vengeance of the Fates purfued 
the Crimes of Gods and Men. oo 
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And it is remarkable that Fotham is here {peaking to an idola- 
irous City, that raz a whoring after Baalim, and made Baal-be- 
vith their God; a God fprung from amongit Men, as may be 
partly collected from his Name, as well as from divers other 


Antiquity 
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Antiquity, I fhall need no Excufe for tranfcribing 
it: —‘* The Trees went forth on atime to anoint a 
“¢ King over them, and they faid unto the Olive-tree, 
“¢ Reign thou over us. But the Olive-tree faid un- 
<¢ to them, Should I leave my Fatnefs, wherewith 
*¢ by me they honour God and Man, and go to be 
<* promoted over the Trees? And the Trees faid 
** to the Fig-tree, Come thou, and reign over us. 
*¢ But the Fig-tree faid unto them, Should I for- 
“¢ fake my Sweetnefs, and my good Fruit, and go 
“< to be promoted over the Trees? Then faid the 
“¢ Trees unto the Vine, Come thou, and reign o- 
<< ver us. And the Vine faid unto them, Should 
‘¢T leave my Wine, which cheareth God and Man, 
<< and go to be promoted over the Trees? Then 
<* faid all the Trees unto the Bramble, Come thou 
‘* and reign over us. And the Bramble faid unto 
** the Trees, If in truth ye anoint me King over 
“* you, then come and put your Truft in my Sha- 
<< dow: and if not, let Fire come out of the Bram- 
¢* ble, and devour the Cedars of Lebanon .*? 


Circumftances. — But our Critic, who could not fee the Sez/é, it 
is certain, faw nothing of the Beauty of the Expreflion; which’ 
contains one of the fineft Strokes of Ridicule in the whole Apologue 
fo much abounding with it; and infinuates to the Shechemites, 
the Vanity and pitiful Original of their idolatrous Gods; who 
were thought to be, or really had been, exhilarated with this 
mortal Potation. With the like Air of Scorn and Contempt the 
Prophet E/ijah counfelled the idolatrous Priefts of Baal. — Cry 
Gloud, for he is a God, either he is talking, or be is purfuings or 
he is in a Fourney, or peradventure he flecpeth, and muff be a- 
avaked, 

w JupceEs ix. 7. If one could be furprized at Ignorance or 
ill Faith in a Book where nothing elfe is to be found, the Scheme 
of Literal Prophecy confidered, the following Inftance would fur- 
prize one. The illuftrious Author of the Uje and Intent of Pro- 
pbecies had urged the manifeit Abfurdity of fuppofing the Pro- 
mife to 4dam, GEN. iii. 15. to fignify no more than that Ser- 
fents would be apt to bite Men by the Hecls, and that Men would, 


How 
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How nearly the Apologue and Inftruction by - 


étion are related, is feen in the Account of Fere- 
yiab’s Adventure with the Rechabites, Chap. xxxv, 


in Revenze, be as apt to firike them on the Head. — To which 
Mr. Colinas replies in this manner: — ‘*‘ What the Dean jut 
** now faid js nothing but an Argument from the pretended Ab- 
“* furdity of the literal Senfe, and that fuppofes the moft plain 
““ Matter of Fatt to be Fable, or Parable, or Allegory; tho’ it 
** be fuited to the Notions of the Ancients, who thought that 
“* Beafts had, in the firft Ages of the World, the Ufe of Speech, 
“* agreeable to what is related in the Bible of Balaam'’s A/s, and 
““ told after a fimple biforical manner, like all the Relations in 
“ the Old Teftament, wherein there is nothing favours of A/e- 
“* gory, and every thing is plainly and fimply expofed.” pag. 234. 
¥t would, I believe, be hard to find in any other Place even of 
his own Books, fo grofs a Heap of Fal/Zoods and Ab/urdities with- 
in the Compafs of fo few Lines. Jet us review them as they 
Tie : — the Dean, he f{ays, fuppofes the moft plain Matter of Fa& 
to be FanLE, on PARABLE, OR ALLEGORY. The Dean 
never fuppofed any thing fo abfurd. He knew well, though 
Mr. Collins did not, that Fable, Parable, and Allegory were very 
diferent things; that a Faé/e was a Story familiarly told, with- 
out any pretended Foundation of Fact, with Defign to perfuade 
the Hearers of fome Truth in queftion; that a Parable was the 
fame kind of Story, more obfcurely delivered; and that an A//e- 
gory fuppofed the relation of a real Faét, delivered in fymbolic 
“Terms: So that the Dean was fo far from making the Story of 
the Fall to be a Fable, or Parable, that it was his Intent to fhew 
the Infidels it was neither one nor the other, but a ¢rue Story ; 
and this by proving it was told al/egorically. According to our 
Author it is a Fab/e to be underftood /iteralh, becaufe it eas 
Juited to the Notions of the Ancients, who thought that Beafts bad, 
in the firft Ages of the World, the Ufe of Speech. By the An- 
cients he muft mean thofe of Moses’s Time, or he means no-. 
thing to the Purpofe: And this will be News indeed to the learn- 
ed World. What Authority therefore brings he to fupport it? 
By my troth, an authentic one! Balaam's Afs. — Acreeable, 
fays he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaam’s A/s, and told 
after a finple biftorical manner. ‘But what in the mean time did 
he take his Countrymen to.be? Surely much below Ba/zam's 
Afs: Beafts of a very. degenerate Age, mute, and without one 
Word left to upbraid him for fo fhamelefs a Prevarication. The 
Bible, which he thus confidently appeals to, reprefenting this Ad-, 
venture, in every Line, as extraordinary and miraculous. Be- 
Jaam had the Gift of Prophecy, an Angel intervened, and God 

an 
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an Inftruétion partaking of the joint Nature of 
Sttion and Apologue. : i 


' This was the Birth of the Fable; a kind of 


is exprefly faid to have opened the Afs’s Mouth. But whether 
it was his Confidence in the Affes he writ to, or his Modefty in 
concealing his great Reading, he has chofen to lay the whole 
Burden on a fingle Beaft, when he had the whole Animal Crea- 
tion at his Service; for however he is pleafed to conceal the 
Matter, he had a much better Proof that she Ancients thought 
Beafts had the Ufe of Speech, in the firft Ages of the World, than 
Balaam’s Afs; and that was Esor’s Fastes. This Book had 
hardly efcaped his great Reading: For Sir W. Temple had {aid 
the moft ancient Books were the beft, and chanc’d to give this, 
inftead of the Bible, asa Preof. Thefe Tales, our Schemift with- 
out doubt, underftood, as intended Relations of Fact. And 
where was the Wonder? For, tho’ he had wrote more Books 
than one on the allegorical Senfe of Prophecies, yet we fee he did 
not fo much as know what an Allegory was. However, if he 
thought this too deep for Divines, and would fend them to their 
Bible, What Power of Sympathy drew him towards Balaam;'’s 
Afs? who, tho’ he fpeaks indeed, yet fpeaks fo little to his Pur- 
pofe? His E/op’s Fables might have led him rather to the Story 
of Fotham, {0 plainly and fimply expofed, that had not only the 
Serpent, but the Tree of Knowledge likewife {poke, he could 
have given a good Account of the Phenomenon, by Fotham's 
Fable, told after a fimple biftorical manner, like all the Relations 
in the Old Teftament. A great Improvement, believe me, ¢his, 
to his Difcovery, — that the Ancients thought not only that Beafts,_. 
but that Trees fpoke in the firft Ages of the World. The Ancients! 
What an Opinion had this great Man of ancient Wifdom! How- 
ever, he fpoke as he found. They feem to have taught biz but 
little. — They delighted in fabulous: Traditions, it is true; but 
for all that, were not fuch Idiots as he makes them. As in- 
credible and extravagant as they were in their Mythology, they 
' had always the Senfe to give a fufficient Caufe to every Effect. 
They never reprefented Things out of Nature, but as placed 
there by fome God who had Nature in his Power. Even Ho 
mer, when he makes the Horfes of Achilles fpeak, or feel human 
Paifions, thinks it not enough to reprefent them as agitated by 
a God, without informing us that they were of a celeftial and 
immortal Race likewife. And let me tell all this Sort of Wr:- 
tersand Readers, that the ancient Love of Prodigy and Wonder 
svould never have fhewn itfelf in thefe Effects, had it not been 
for the certain Tradition of the fo frequent Interpofition of God’s 
Providence, in the fist Ages of the World. The Truth is, An- 
7a : ° Speech 
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Speech which correfponds, in all Refpects, to wri- 
ting by Hieroglyphics , each being the Symbol of 
fomethmg elfe underftood. And, as it fometimes 


tiquity does talk of Speech and Language as natural to Animals 3 
and *tis not unlikely but our Author had fome imperfeét Know- 
ledge of it; and fo, as it fitted his Purpofe, he gave that Opi- 
nion at a Venture to early Antiquity, which was the Produ& of 
Grecian Times. This Notion was of two kinds, and fprung up 
in two different Periods. 

The fir was that of the Greeks. When their Poets had ir- 
vented the Fab/e of the Four Ages, amongft the many Extrava- 
gancies with which they fet off that of Go/d, one was, that Bea/fs 
and Men had a common Language. The fecret Meaning of 
thofe who firft hazarded the Thought, was, that indeed neither 
had any: For the Greeks fuppofed, as we have feen above, that 
Men got Language by very flow degrees. However, the mat- 
ter foon came to be underftood the way that moft favoured the 
miraculous; which was, that Beafts in that happy Age, had the 
Gift of human Speech. But this, as we fay, is to be found on- 
Jy in the Flights of their Poets, and in Times fo diftant from 
the Age in Queftion, that it makes no more for his Point, 
than the Tales of the Fairies. 

The fecond was that of the Barbarians, and in an Age ftilt 
Jater, but in a Senfe fomething more philofophical. They fup- 
pofed Beafts had a Language, but a Language of their owns; 
and fo very different from human Speech, that the Knowledge 
of it was eiteemed a high Point of Wifdom to attain. The 4- 
sabiaxs feem to have been the firf in this Notion, which ap- 
pears to have had no other Original than this : — Many of thefe 
People living a contemplative Life, in wild Wafts and Defarts, 
could tell by the Noife of Birds in their Flight, and the Cries 
ef wild Beafts, any rare Adventure at a confiderable Diftance ; 
fuch as the March of Horfemen or Caravans. This Information 
in their figurative way of Expreffion, they called Speech; which, 
in time, came to be thought fo in good earneft. The very fame 
Notion had the Goths concerning the Speech of Birds and Beafts, 


[See Thom. Barthol. Antiq. Dan. p. 668, 669.) The Comte de 


Boulainvilliers explains this matter well in his Life of Mahomet, 
where fpeaking of the Advantages of Solitude to the Arabians, 
amongft other things, he fays: — Mais elle ne leur fert pas 


moins a augmenter leurs connoiffances, lefquelles ils éetendent, - 


felon leur genie particulier, aux fciences les plus difficiles. Il 
n’eft point rare en effet de trouver chez eux des hommes qui fe 
font fait une étude dans le loifir de cette folitude, du langage des 
oifeaux; de forte que ufage leur rend familicre la fignification 


happened 
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happened, when a Hieroglyphic became famous, it 
loft its particular Signification, and affumed a ge- 
neral one; (as the Caduceus, which was, at firft, 
painted only to denote the pacific Office of Her- 
mes, became, in time, to be the common Symbol 
of League and Amity :) So it was with the Apo- 
_ fogue 3 of which, when any one became celebrated 
for the Art and Beauty of its Compofition, or for 
fome extraordinary Efficacy in its Application, it 
was foon worn and convert ! into a PRovERs. 
We have a fine Inftance of this in the Meflage of 
Feboafo to Amaziah, —“‘ Saying, The Thiftle that 
“¢ was in Lebanon, fent to the Cedar that was in 
‘© Lebanon, /aying, Give thy Daughter to my Son to 
“<< Wife: And there paffed by a wild Beaft that was 
<< 34 Lebanon, and trode down the Thiftle. Thou 
«¢ haft indeed {mitten Edom, and thine Heart hath 
‘¢ lifted thee up; glory of this, and tarry at home: 


de certains cris; chofe aisée 4 comprendre a l’égard d’une con- 
trée ot le changement d’ objets eft fi rare, qu’un oifeau, par exe 
emple, ne peut appercevoir du haut des airs ot il vole une trou- 
pe de cavaliers dans une plaine éloignée, fans faire un certain 
cri a cette occafion, qu'un homme appliqué peut remarquer & 
diftinguer d’un autre, formé par rapport a un autre fujet. L? 
Hiftoire de l’Hégiage eft fameufe en fe genre, & ne contient rien 
qui ne paroiffe probable felon cette explication, quoiqu’il s’y 
trouve des circonftances extraordinaires. Il s’en faut beaucoup 
néanmoins que je vouluffe conclure de cette hiftoire, que les ani- 
maux ont reellement un langage intelligible 4 des hommes qui 
en auroient fait une étude. ‘Tout ce que je pretends fe réduit a 
etablir, que certains objets peuvent exciter dans les betes certains 
-mouvemens, ou de certaines articulations, quun homme folitaire 
& attentif peut fi bien obferver, & fe faire un tel ufage de cette 
obfervation, qu’a I’ occafion du méme cri il reconnoitra quel eft 
TV objet dont |’ animal eft frappé. p. 41, 42. Ed. Am. 1731. 
As to our Author’s laft Affertion, that all the Relations in the 
Old Tefament are plainly and fimply expofed, the Reader will find 
fo much occafionally delivered, in the Progrefs of this very Se- 
tion, concerning the Genius of Antiquity, and the Style of Scri- 
pture, as will fhew this to be as worthy the Obferver as. all that 


preceded it, 
‘“« For 
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“For why fhouldeft thou meddle to thy Hurt; 
‘that thou fhouldeft fall, even thou and Fudab 
“¢ with thee?*” Where we fee plainly that this 
fatiric Apologue of the Thiftle and Cedar were now 
become a Proverb. | 
: III. But as Speech improved into an_Art, the 
Apologue was contracted into a Simit¥. Clofene/s 
as well as Brevity was here confulted ; for now the 
Subject itfelf being ftill kept in Sight, there was 
no need, as in the Apologue, of a formal Applica- 
tion: And how eafily the Apologue flid into the 
Similitude, we may {ee by the following Paffage of 
Feremiab, which being between both thefe Forms 
of Speech, communicates of either’s Nature: Tbe 
Lord called thy Name a green Olive Tree, fair and 
of goodly Fruit: With the Noife of a great Tumult 
be bath kindled Fire upon it, and the Branches 
of it are broken¥. Fc, This way of /peaking by 
Simile, we may conceive to anfwer to the Chine/e 
Marks or Characters in Writing 3 and as from fuch 
Marks proceeded the abbreviated Method of //- 
phabetic Letters, fo from the Similitude, to make 
Language {till more expedite and elegant, came 
the MEeTapHor; which is indeed but a Similitude 
in little: For Men fo converfant in matter ftill 
wanted fenfible Images to convey abftraét Ideas. 
The Steps by which the Similitude was contracted 
into the Metaphor, may be eafily traced by a care~ 
ful Reader of the Prophetic Writings ; there being: 
no Mode of Speech more common than that com- 
pounded of both; where the Simile is juft about to 
be forfaken, and the Metaphor to be received. In. 
this manner are God’s Judgments denounced againft 
the King of Affria: “ Therefore thus faith the 
“* Lord God, Becaufe thou haft lifted up thyfelf in 
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*¢ height, and he hath fhot up his top amongft the 
“* thick Boughs, and his Heart is lifted up in his 
“ height; I have therefore delivered him into the 
“* Hand of the mighty one of the Heathen : — and 
‘© Strangers, the terrible of the Nations,. have cut 
“* him off, and have left him: Upon the Moun- 
** tains and in all the Valleys his Branches are fal- 
‘* Jen, and his Boughs are broken by all the Ri- 
“* vers of the Land, and all the People of the 
‘¢ Farth are gone down from his Shadow, and have 
“* left him. Upon his Ruin fhall all the Fowls of 
“© the Heaven remain, and all the Beafts of the 
“© Field fhall be upon his Branches. To the end 
“< that none of all the Trees by the Waters exalt 
‘* themfelves for their height, neither fhoot. up 
“‘ their Top amongft the thick Boughs?.* | 

Thus we fee the common Foundation of all thefe 
various Modes of Writing and Speaking, was a 
_ Piéiure or Image, prefented to the Imagination 
thro’ the Eyes or Ears; which being the fimpleft 
and moft univerfal of all kinds of Information, 
(the firft reaching where the arbitrary Characters 
of an Alphabet could not be deciphered, and the 
Jatter where abftract Terms were not comprehen- 
ded,) we muft needs conclude them to be the na~- 
tural Inventions of Neceffity. 

And here it may not be amifs to repeat an Ob- 
‘{fervation made before, that the primitive and more 
Simple way of Expreffion, whether in Writing or 
Speaking, did not always ftrait grow into Difufe on 
the Invention of a more improved manner. Thus. 
we fee in Scripture the way of Speaking by A?ions 
-was ftill ufed after the IntroduGion of the Apologue, 
and the Apologue after that of the Simiktude and 
Metaphor: And fo again in Writing, the firft and 
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fimpleft Hieroglyphics continued to be ufed in E- 
gypt, as we fhall fee, long after the Refinement of 
them into thofe more artful ones called Symbolical; 
and the/e, after that further Improvement into Cha- 
ratters relembling the Chinefe, and even after the 
Invention of Letters. 

But how, as in thefe feveral Modes of Speech, 
fo in the fevera] Forms of Writing, Men made a 
Virtue of Neceffity, and turned that into Myftery 
and Orrament, which had its Birth from Poverty, 
and was brought up in, Simplicity and Plainnefs, 
is to be our next Enquiry. 

If. 

It is now, I prefume, apparent, that the hither- 
to undifputed Opinion of ancient and modern Wri- 
ters, that the Eygypizans InvENTED Hieroglyphics to 
conceal their Knowledge, and render it myfterious, 
is altogether without juft Foundation. However, 
as it is very certain this People did, at length, EM- 
roy them to fuch Purpofe, it will be proper te 
examine how that happened; how one of the fim- 
pleft and plaineft Means of Inftruction that ever 
was contrived, came to be converted into one of 
the moft artificial and abftrufe. 

To fupport what we have to offer on this Head, 
with proper Authority, it will be neceflary to give 
the Reader two important Paffages from Porphyry 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, coneerning the feveral 
Kinds of Egyptian Writing, and their feveral Na- 
tures. Hereon we fhall regulate our Difcourfe ; 
which will, in its turn, contribute to illuftrate thefe 
Paffages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imper- 
feGtly underftood. 

But to form a right Judgment of them, I fhall 
firft deliver in general, the feveral Kinds and Na- 
tures of Egyptian Writing, according to the Order 
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of time in which each was invented and improved ; 
and for the Truth as well as Explanation of the 
Account, refer the Reader to the whole of the 
Difcourfe. _ 

The Egyptian Writing was of four Kinds: The 
firft HrzEROGLYPHIC, and this twofold; the more 
rude called curiologic, and the more artificial called 
tropical: The fecond Symsotic, and this likewife 
twofold; the more /impl:, and the more myfferious ; 
that tropical, this allegorical, ‘Thefe two Kinds of 
writing, namely the Hieroglypbical and the Symboli- 
cal, (which went under the generic Term of Hie- 
roghpbics, diftinguifhnd into proper and fymbolic 
Hieroglyphics) were not compofed of the Letters 
of an Alphabet, but of Marks or Charaéters which 
{tood for Things, not Words. The third Episto- 
Lic, fo called, as we fhall fee, from its being firft 
applied to Civil Matters: And the fourth and laft 
HizROGRAMMATIC, from its being ufed only in 
Religious. ‘Thefe two laft Kinds of Writing, name- 
ly the Epiftolic and Hterogrammatic, ftood for 
Words, formed by the Letters of an Alphabet. 

. Having premifed thus much, we come now to 
the Paffages in queftion. Porphyry {peaking of 
Pythagoras tells us: That be fojourned with the 
Priefis in Egypt, and learnt the-Wifdom and the 
Language of the Country, together with their three 
Sorts of Letters, the Epistoxic, the HizRociy- 
‘PHIC, and the Sympotic; of which the HI1ERO- 
GLYPHIc expreffed the Meaning of the Writer, by 
an Imitation or Pitture of the thing intended to be 
expreffed; and the SymBouic, by allegorical Enig- 
mas*. Clemens is larger and more explicite: Now 

& — Kad ew Aiyualw fe rots isgavos Cuvkls, 5 F cofiay ieipabe, — 
» T Atyurlas Guvdd. Legpuarav > tesosas Alufogds, EMl- 
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thofe who are inftruted in the Egyptian Wifdom 
learn firft of all the Method of their feveral Sorts of 
Letters; the firft of which is called Epistrouic ; the 
fecond SacERDOTAL, as being ufed by the facred 


cé:sfuxs. De Vita Pythagora, cap. xi, & il. p. 45. Ed. Kufferi. 
Holfienius tranflates 0 - xowororye ny we J, ancy, a 4 aweAAY< 
yoeu yw xalé rwas eanfuss, in this manner: — ‘* Quorum illud 
*© propriam EF communem hoquendi confuttudinem Imitatur ; reliqua 
“ per allegorias {ub quibufdam enigmatum involucris fonfum ex- 
‘* primunt.” By which, it feems, he underftood 7 % woporcys- 
wor x5 wianow to be an Explanation of the Natuse of Epifolary 
Writing; and ra 2 aranyoos dy wy uale riwvas airnlune, of the Na- 
ture both of Hieroglyphic and Symbolic; whereas the firft Words 
_ are an Explanation-of Hieroghphic Writing, and the fecond only 
of Symbolic. For Porphyry having named three Kinds of Wri- 
ting, the firft common to all People; the two other peculiar, ag 
that Time, to the Egyptians; when he comes to {peak of their 
Natures, he judicieufly omits explaining the Epifolary, which 
all the World knew, and confines his Difcourfe to:the Hierogly- 
phic and Symbolic. But was it, as Holfienins thought, that he ex- 
plained the Nature of the Zpifolary in the Words ¥ } xowarpne 
piu €Fc. then has he entirely omitted the Hieraghphic, (for the 
¥ 5 axanyoeupyor EF. relates only to the Symbol ) which had 
been an unpardonable Fault. But that this is Hodfenius’s Mi- 
ftake is further feen by the next Paffage from Clemens Abxangri- 
nus: For what Porphyry calls Hieroghphical and Symbakcal, Ck- 
mens Calls Hieroghphical; uling Hieroghphical as a generic T erm, 
which Porphyry ufed as a /pecific. Clemens, I fay, giving an 
Account of the Nature of Hieraghphic Writing, tells -as-it was df 
two Sorts; the one KYPIOAOFEITAI KATA MIMHZEIN, wisely 
and fimply imitates the thing intended to be reprefented; by this he 
meant the proper Hieroglyphic, (which Porphyry, in his Enamerae 
tion of the Kinds, diftinguithes from the Symbokc, )-and what $s 
more, feems to have borrowed his Expreffion of «vesorayet res x5, 
vienow, from Porphyry’s T fe xoworcye ov 5. wipancw,-by-which 
this latter, as we fay, meant to expre{s the Nature of the proper 
ra Sia Befides, Clemens, who gives the Natare of Epifie 
tary Writing, with the fame Judgment that Porphyry omitted. g:- 
ving it, defcribes it in a very different manner, and -with great 
Propriety, thus, is 1 pv iss alg F wedrav ETOIXEIQN KYPIO- 
AOLIKH. Yet a learned Writer, fupported hy the Authority of 
Holfentus, which ferved his Purpofe in an Argument far the low 
Antiquity of Egypt, would perfuade us that Porphyry did:not mean 
by the Exprefiion xoworoye Aya xh wnon, thet the CharaGers be 
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Scribes, the laft and — perfec? Kind Hikroctys 
PHICAL, Of thefe different Methods the one is in 
the plain and commen way of Writing by the firft E- 
lements of Words, or Letters of an Alphabet, thé 


Spoke of imitated the Forms or Figures of the Things intended by. 
them; For that wes wot the pipros: avbich the ancient Writers 
aferibed to Levers. [Sacr, and Prof. Hift. of the World conned. 
vol. ii. p, 296.) This Argument is a Petitio Principii; name- 
by, that Porphyry is ittdeed here defcribing Epiftlary Writing. 
Ox this Sappofition the learned Writer fays, that the. Imitation 
of ibe Forms or Figures of Things, is not the pipnass the ancient 
rigers aferibed to Letters. Certainly it is not. But Porphyry, 
we fay, is not. {peaking of Letters, but of Hieroghphic Figures 3 
therefore pijanors does, and may {becaufe it is the literal Senfe of 
the Word) mean Imitation of the Figare of Things. However, 
let us confider.his Criticifm on this Ward, tho’ it makes fo little 
to his Purpofe : — Socrates in Plato fays, it feems, ¢ alg F cvr- 
raGiir as % yerpparur F sciav F dreglwerws ATTOMIMOYME- 
NO&- and she Ancients, the learned: Writer tells us, ewere excted- 
ing philsfophical in their Accounts of both Words and Letters: 
Whema Word or Sound was thought fully ta exprefs, according ta 
their Notions, the Thing which it was defigned to be the Name of, 
then they called it the dxsr, or PiGure of that Thing. The An- 
Cients were, without doubt, wonderfully profound; if we will 
believe Kircher and his School; but if a plain Man may be be- 
lieved, all the Myftery of piunow and efxwv was fimply this, 
Alphabetic Letters, as we have obferved, fprung from Hierogh« 
phic Charaéers; and even received their Form from thence. 
Now the Ancients, as was very natural, when they {poke of the 
“Power of Letters, and of Words comppfed of them, frequently 
transferred, to thee, the Terms pinneis and exer, which proper 
ly belonged to Hieroglyphic Charadters: A plain Proof of this is 
the very Word dxarpyscoucr, quoted by the learned Writer from 
Plato; which literally fignifies, to imitate from an Exemplar, but 
Dgumatively fe expeefs, at large: So waacue originally figni- 
ed any thing formed.and fathioued by Art, traduttively, a 57; 
militude in Speech, nay the mufcat Modulation of the Voice. — 
There is a remarkable Paflage in P/atarch’s Difcourfe of the Py- 
thian Praphets/s no longer vendering ber Prophecies in Verjes 
wirere the Word waacpe is generally thought to be ufed in the 
firft of thefe traduGtive Senfes, but I think it is to. be underitood 
in the fecord 3 Speaking of the ancient manner of delivering the 
Oracles, he fays,.— cx grndevlor, ste arrde, Gar’ cw pitew 9 
élxgw x3 DAAEMATI 19 pclafogars erouaruy, 19 per” MAB. — 
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other by SymBots, Of the Symbolic way of Wri- 
ting, which is of three Kinds, the firft is that plain 
and common one of imitating the Figure of the Thing 
reprefented; the fecond is by tropical Marks; and 
the third, in a contrary way of allegorizing by E- 
nigmas. Of the firft Sort, namely, by a plain and 
direét Imitation of the Figure, let this ftand for an 
Inftance : — to fignify the Sun, they made a Circle; 
the Moon, a balf Circle. The fecond, or Tropical 
way of Writing, is by changing and transferring the 
Objet? with Fufinels and Propriety»: This they do 
fometimes by a fimple Change, fometimes by a complex 
multifarious Transformation, thus they leave engra- 
ved © on Stones and Pillars the Praifes of their Kings, 
under the Cover of theolcgic Fables. Of the third 
Sort, by Enigmas, take this Example: The oblique 
Courfe of the Stars occafioned their reprefenting them 


Mr. Le Clerc, [De Prophetia p. 18. tom. iv. Comm. in V.T.] 
tranflates the latter Part thus, — pedibus vincta, tumida, queftis 
EF tralaticiis verbis conftantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But 
wricpol fignifies here, not gueftis verbis, but that Modulation 
of the Voice which we may call placida confirmatio, and is op- 
pofed to ¢/xw, a contrary Modulation of the Voice, which we 
may call gravis confrmatio. 'Thefe two were ufed in the Thea- 
tre (to which this Matter is compared) in a Kind of Recita- 
five on the Flute: So that what Plutarch would fay, is this, 
that the ancient Oracles were not only delivered in Ver/fe, ina 
pompous figurative Style, but were fung likewife to the Flute, 
To ofxw and wadcpel he oppofed avyduxks, in the Senfe of un- 
tunable; and to pelaboegis cvonerw,—ralde, plain, fimple. 

b yar’ oinerornG® prlayorles x, cla hOeles. That is, as I under- 
ftand it, by reprefenting one thing by another, which other hath 
Qualities bearing Relation or Analogy to the thing reprefented. ' 
© ayayegpucs Alg TW avayrvpor. The Latin Tranflator keeps 
clofe to his Original, ‘Anaghphicis defcribunt; and Staniey, 
(Lives of Phil. p. 350. Ed. 34.) they write by Anaghphics; as 
if this was a mew Species of writing, now firft mentioned by Cé- 
mens, and to be added to the other three: Whereas, I fuppofe, 
it was the Father’s Intention only to tell us that the tropical 
Symbols were chiefly to be met with on their Stone Monuments ; 
which was true, z be, igs 

by 
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by the Bodies of the Serpents ; but the Sun they like- 
ned to a Scarabeus, becaufe this Infeét makes a round 
Ball of Beaft?s Dung, and rolls it circularly, with its 
Face oppofed to that Luminary4, 


_ © Atrixa of wag Alyuntins wadseSwo wear fe werluy & 
Aiyurtav yegppcror pidodor cxparbawos, tT EMIZETOAOPPAGI- 
KHN xaarndple, ddliegy 3, T IEPATIKHN, 4 rear") of ieeg- 
yespmpaless* vseétly > x treACeav, T LEPOTAYDIKHN’ $5 34 
pW iss alg TF aparaw soryetwy xvesorolinn’ 2 3, cupboaixy: 2 3 
oupborinys 2 he xvesoroyes’) x5 wimnow: 9 2 wares Tegmxus 
yee Pe)’ 2} aa'lixeus drarrnyogst’) xaled ries ctviless. “Hasor yay 
veg as Burs wos, xdxror aossos* Lerldry 3, enue wlworsdts, xt 
we xveroroyy por adQ* regmxas 3, war’ oixerdrng palayor'les 
15 ela liBirles ra Y iba arcr loves ve 3, woarayws pelea xnpenTiCor- 
Ts, Xaegrizow’ ras yer TW BaciAtuy imadvus Seoroye pois pevdose 
DAK Ives, cvaryeg Ques Aly TH dvayravoor? FF xh res anl- 
pes, tekre cides, deéiype tsw vids, ta je oP WW aarov drew, Ale 
T wopeiar # rokhe, oPewy cupacw amanactor’ F 5H, fh 2 
xavlaes’ trendy xuxroricts ox F Breias ode anna waacamG, 
a aegown@ xvaivdes. Strom. lib. v. p. 555, 556. Ed. Morell. 
— isn Wiss alg TH wewror soyewy xvesorolixnn’ 15, cvuo- 
aixq, the Latin Tranflator turns thus, Cujus una quidem eff per 
prima elementa xvesoroliar, id off, proprie loquens; altera vero 
fymbolica, ide Pa fgna fignificans. This is fo faithfully tranfla- 
ted that it preferves the very Ambiguity of the Original, and 
leaves us ftill to guefs at the Author’s Divifion. Marfoam takes 
it juft wrong, and fo does his Nephew Stanley: The firit of thefe 
learned Men quotes and tranflates the Paflage thus: Triplex erat 
apud Egyptios chara&erum ratio, "Emsonoyegfixn, ad fcribendas 
epiftolas apta, fv vulgaris; ‘\segxn, qua utuntur “leegyegppo- 
wesc, qui de rebus facris feribunt 3 et “laegydvdixn, facra fculptura 3 
HujUS due funt fpecies, Kuesorolixa, proprie loquens per prima 
~ elementa, &P EupCorswy, per figna. [Can. Chron, p. 38. Franeg. 
Ed.) The fecond thus, — the laf and moft perfe@, Hieroglyphi- 
cal; WHEREOF one is Cyriologic, me other Symbolic. [Lives — 
of Phil. p. 329. 31 Ed] By this Interpretation, the learned 

Father is 1. made to enumerate three Kinds of Writing, but to 
explain only the laft, namely Hieroglyphics; 2. which 1s worfe, 
he is made to fay one Kind of Hieraghphics was by Letters of an 
Alphabet; for that is the Meaning of ale W wedror soyeior: 
3. which is ftill worfe, he is made to divide Hieroghphics into 
two Sorts, Curiologic and Symbolic; and Symbolic into three Sorts, 
Curiologic, Tropical, and Allegorical; which makes the prior 
Divifion into Curiologic and Symbolic, inaccurate and abfurd ; and 
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Thus thefe two ancient Greeks: But being both — 


in the general Miftake concerning the Original of 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, it is no Wonder their 
Accounts of them fhould be inaccurate and confu- 
fed. The firft Miftake common to both, and the 
hatural Confequence of that falfe Principle, is ma- 
king the Epiftolary Writing fir, in order of time*, 
fpreads a ftrange Confufion over the whole Paflage. Their Mi- 
fake feems to have arofe from fuppofing prices isegyaugixis (the 


Immediately preceding Subjec,) was underitood at as 1 wy isis . 


whereas it was the more remote Subje, psbids Aiyur'lian yeqp- 


peérov; and what made them fuppofe this, was, I prefume, the _ 


Authors exprefling the common plain way of writing by Letters 
of an Alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by Fi- 
gure, two very different Things by the fame Words, xvesodo/izn 
and xvesodoyes’)3 not confidering that da WW agurar soyedor, 
joined to the Adjective, fignified writing by Letters ; and 5% pi- 
penow, joined to the Verb, «writing by Figures. In a Word then, 
the plain and eafy meaning of Clemens is this, — the Egyptian 
Method of writing was Epiftolic, Sacerdotal, and Hieroglphical ; 
of this Method, the Epiftolic and Sacerdotal were by Letters of an 
Alphabet, the Hieroghphical by Symbols: Symbols were of three 
Kinds, C uriologic, Tropical, and Allegorical. Oo 
' € This was indeed a very logical Conclufion from the Opinion 
that Hieroglyphics were invented to hide Myfieries; but fo impro- 
bable in Faét, that it fhould have led them, one would think, 
to the Falfhood of the Premiffes. — That the Egyptians had Let- 


ters before Hierozhphics feems to me as extravagant as that they _ 


danced before they walked; and, 1 believe, will feem fo to alf 
who confider the firft Part of this Differtation. However, 2 
Jearned modern Writer has taken up that Opinion ; and tells us, 
in plain Terms, that the Hieroghphical way of writing was not 
the moft ancient way of writing in Egypt; [Conned. of the Sacr. 
and Prof. Hift. vol. i. p. 230. and again to the fame Purpofe, 
vol. 11. 293, 294.] partly, I prefume, as it favoured the Hypo- 
thefis. of the low Antiquity of Egypt; and partly, perhaps, in 
Compliment to that confequential Notion, that not only all Arts 
and Sciences came from the Hebrews, but’ all the Vebicles of 
Knowledge \ikewife ; whence, particularly, the Author of the 
Court of the Gentiles derives Hieroglyphics, — The greatest Pieces 
of the Jewith Wifdom, fays he, were couched under the Cover of 
Symbols and Types; ewhence the Egyptians and other Nations bor- 
vowed their Hieroghphic and Symbolic Wifdom. [Part i. p. 77.] 
e- But what Probability does the learned Author of the Conze- 
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which was indeed the 44f. For that this was their . 
Sentiment appears from. Clemens’s calling Hiero- 
Llyphic Writing Ssorgv rz, texAlaiav, the laft and moft 
perfec? Kind. ‘The fecond Inaccuracy. common to 
both is, that they reckon up but shree Sorts of 
Wniting when there were indeed four; as is dif 
eoverable even from their own reckoning: Por- 


iow pretend for his Opinion? This, that Lesters are very anci- 
ent; in which, without doubt, he is right: But furely not fo 
ancient as he would have them. However, the Argument he. 
ufes is certainly a very unlucky one: — There is one Confidera- 
tion more, fays he, which makes it. very probable that. the ufe. of 
Letters came from Noah, and out of the frft World, and that is 
the Account which the Chinefe give of their LETTERS. They 
affert their firft Emperor, whom they name Fohy, tobe the Inven- 
sor of them; before Fohy they bawe 20 Records, and their Fohy 
and Noah were the fame Perfon, (vol. i. p. 236.) Now it hap- 
ee that the. Chinefe remain without Letters, even to this Day. 
or are we, for all this, to think our Author ignorant of the 
Nature of the Chinefe Characters; for he tells us foon after, that 
the Chinefe hawe no Notion of Alphabetical Letters, but make ufe 
of Chara&ers to exprefs their Meaning. Their Charaders are not 
defigned to exprefi Words, for they are Fi feveral neighbourin 
Nations who differ in Eaqnguage. [p. 242.) Thus the learne 
Writer, before he was aware, in endeavouring to prove Letters 
of higher Antiquity than Hieroghphics, hath proved juf the con- 
trary; namely, that Hieroghpbic Characters, not Letters, were 
the Writing fo early as Noah: For the Chinefe Charatters are 
properly Hieroghphics, that is, Marks for Things, not Words ; 
which is of the Effence of a Hieroglyphic; and accordingly thefe 
Chinefe Marks are fo called by all the Miffionarie, from whom 
we have any authentic Accounts of China. But had thefe Cha- 
racters been indeed Letters, as our Author, in this Place, by Mi- 
flake fuppofed them, yet ftill his Argument would have had nao 
Weight; and I will beg leave to fay why: The Chinefe Chara- 
ters in prefent ufe are very modem in Comparifon of the Mo- 
narchy. The Miffionaries tell us (as may be feen by the Quo- 
tations given above) that the Chine/e Character has undergone 
feveral Alterations; that their firft way of Writing was like the 
Mexican, by Piéure; that they then abbreviated it in the 
manner of the moft ancient Egyptian Hieroghphics ; and at length 
brought it, by many gradual Improvements, to its prefent con- 
tracted Form: Yet a Hisroghpbic it ftill iss and fo is likely ta 
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phyry counting Epiftolic, Hieroglyphic, and Symbo- 
lic; Clemens, Epiftolic, Sacerdotal, and Hieroglypbhi- 
cal; the firft leaving out Sacerdotal, which the fe- 
cond fupplies ; and the fecond Symbolic, which the 
firft fupplies. Their other Miftakes are peculiar 
to each: Clemens errs moft in enumerating the /e- 
veral Sorts ; and Porphyry in explaining their feve- 
ral Natures. | 

This latter Writer names the three Sorts, Epz- 
folic, Hieroghphic, and Symbolic, and this was not 
much amifs, becaufe the fourth, the Mierogramma- 
tic, or Sacerdotal, not differing from the Epsftolic 
in its Nature, but only in its U/e, he comprized, 
we may fuppofe, shat under this generic Term: 
But when he comes to explain the Nature of the 
Symbolic, which is performed two Ways, tropically 
and allegorically, he quite omits the firf, and in- 
fifts only on the Letter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us thefe three 
Kinds, the Ep:ffolic, the Sacerdotal or Hierogram- 
matical, and the Hieroglyphical. Here Epiftolic is 
ufed as a /pecific Term, and Hieroglyphical as a ge- 
neric ; juft contrary to Porphyry, who, in his E- 
numeration, employs them the other way: But 
then, as to their Nature, Clemens fays, the Epijto- 
hic and Sacerdotal were by Letters of an Alphabet, 
and the Hieroglyphic by Symbols: The firft Part of 
- the Explanation is exact. We have obferved that 
Porphyry judicioufly omits explaining Epiftolary 
Writing, as fuppofing it to be well ie But 
Clemens, who adds to Epiftolary, Sacerdotal, a way 
of Writing tho’, like the Epifolary, by an Alpha- 
bet, yet being confined to the ufe of the Priefts. 
not fo well known, he with equal Judgment ex- 
plains their Nature: But the latter Part of his Ac- 
count which fays Hieroghphic Writing was by Sym- 
bols, making Symbolic, which is a fpecific Term, 

to 
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to be equivalence to Hieroglyphical, which he ufes 
generically, is a miferable Miftake; and fee the 
Confequence ; he proceeds to explain Symbolic as a 
generic Term, into three Sorts, Curiologic, Tropi- 
cal, and Allegorical,; which makes a direct Con- 
tradiction : ¥ 4 LupCormis, fays he, ¥ pW xvesoro- 
78) 5 pipnow, the firft Kind of Symbolic Writing is 
by a plain and fimple Imitation of the Figure of the 
Thing intended to be reprefented ; which is diretly 
contrary to the very Nature of a Symbol, which is 
the Reprefentation of one thing by the Figure of 
another, ‘Thus, for In{tance, it was the Bull pis, 
and not the Picture or Image of Ofris, that was 
his Symbol, Clemens therefore, we conceive, fhould 
have faid, — Hieroghphics were written curiologi- 
cally and fymbolically , that the Curiologic Hierogly- 
phics were by Imitation, the Symbolic by Converfion ; 
- and that, of this Converfion, there were two kinds, 
the Tropical and Allegorical; and then all had an- 
{wered to his foregoing Divifion : For the reft, he 
explains the Nature of Curiologic and Symbolic Hie- 
roglypbics -with fufficient Exaétnefs; fave that the 
-firft Inftance he gives of Allegoric Symbols feems 
to belong to the Tropical. 

Thus we fee how thefe Writers contribute to the 
correcting one another’s Miftakes. — What is pro- 
per for the further clearing up their Accounts, — 
which, obfcure as they are, are the beft that Anti- 
quity affords us, fhall be occafionally confidered as 
we go along. | 

Let us next examine how Hieroglyphics came to 
be employed for the Vebicle of Myjftery. 

I. The Egyptians in the Beginnings of their Mo- 
narchy wrote, like all other infant Nations, in a 
kind of univerfal Charaéter by Piéure; of which 
rude original Effays, we have yet fome Traces re- 
maining amongft the Hreroglphics of sa see 3 

who 
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' who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians painted a 

_ Man’s two Feet in Water to fignify a Fuller‘, and 
Smoke afcending upwards to denote Fire®: But to 
render this rude Invention lefs incommodious, they 
foon devifed the more artful way of putting one 
Figure for- the Mark or Reprefentative of feveral 
_ Things; and thus made their Picture an Hrero~ 
GLYPHIC. 

This was the firft Improvement of that rude and 
barbarous manner of recording Mens Ideas, and 
‘was practifed in a twofold manner; the one more 

Simple, by putting the principal Part for the whole 5 
the other more artificial, by putting one thing, of 
refembling Qualities, for another, The firft Spe- 
cies was the CurroLtocic HIEROGLYPHIc, the fe- 
cond the Fropircat HrerRociypnuic; the Jatter 
of which was a gradual Improvement on the for- 
mer; as appears both from the Nature of the 
_ Thing, and the Records of Antiquity: Thus the 
Moon was fometimes reprefented by a balf Circle, 
fometimes by a Cyxocephalus», the Overflowings 
of the Nile, fometimes by overflowing Waters in 
Kleaven and Earth, fometimes by a Lion', (a Mie- 
roglypbic, we may fuppofe, invented after they had 
learnt a little Aftronomy ;) a Fudge fometimes by a 
Max without Hands, bolding down bis Eyes', to denote 
the Duty of being unmoved by Intereft or Pity ; 
_ fometimes by a Dog near a Royal Rove's for they 
had a Supertftition that a Dog, of all Animals, was 
only privileged to fee the Gods; and it was an old 
Cuftom for their Judges to behold and examine 
their Kings naked: Now in all thefe Inftances we 
fee the firlt Hieroglyphic is €uriological, the fecond 
Tropical, | 

f Horapolla lib. i. cap. 65. 1. ii. co 16. Rees tas 

7 Adem, Li, c. 21. K Plutarch, If, &F Ofir. — Diad. 
Sie. lib. 1. | Horap. 1, i, €. 40, ; 
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 ‘Bhe Egyptians therefore, as we fay, employed 
the proper Hieroglyphic to record openly and plain- 
ly their Laws, Policies, public Morals, and Hifto- 
ry; and in a Word, all kind of Civil Matters. 

1. That thefe were the only Subjects on which 
the proper Hieroglyphic was employed, is feen from 
thofe fole remaining Monuments of ancient Egyp- 
tian Wifdom, the Oszxisxs. That very ancient 
one of Rameffes, now ftanding before the Pontific 
Palace in Rome, and firft erected to adorn the City 
of Heliopolis, is full of Hieroglyphic Characters 3 
thefe Hermapion tranflated into Greek, Part of which 
is preferved by mmianus Marcellinus ; whereby it 
appears that the Writing on this Ode///R contain- 
_ ed only a Panegyric on Rameffes, and a Hiftory of 
his Conquefts. But this was not the Subject of 
one only, but of all the ancient Odc//Rs in gene- 
ral, We have already feen what Clemens Alexandri- 
nus has obferved to this Purpofe. Diodorus fays 
that Sefoftris eretted two Obelifks of very durable 
Stone, each twenty Cubits high, on which he engra- 
ved the Number of bis Forces, the Particulars of 
bis Revenue, and a Catalogue of the Nations be had 
conquered™, At Thebes, Strabo tells us, there were 


certain Obelifks with Infcriptions recording. the |, 


Riches and Power of their Kings, and the Exten- 
fevenefs of their Dominion, ftretching inte Scythia, 
Bactria, India, and the Country now called Ionia; 
together with the multitude of their Tributes, and 
the number of the Soldiery, which confifted of a Mil- 
lion of Men*: And Proclus affures us, That the 
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Egyptians recorded all fingular Events, memorably A- 
ions, and new Inventions on Columns, or ftone Pil- 
lars°. But Tacitus is more particular than the reft ; 
for fpeaking of Germanicus his Voiage into Egypt, 
and Curiofity in examining its Antiquities, he fays: 
Mox vifit veterum Thebarum magna veftigia, &9 ma- 
nebant ftructis molibus littere Angypltie, priorem opu- 
lentiam complexe: juffufque é fenioribus facerdotum 
patrium fermonem interpretart, referebat babitaffe 
quondam feptingenta millia etate militari: atque eo 
cum exercitu regem Rbhamfen Libya,. Atthiopia, Me- 
difque &F Perfis, §S Battriano, ac Scythia potitum., 
Quafque terras Syri Armeniique FS contigui Cappado- 
ces colunt, inde Bithynum, binc Lycium ad mare im- 
perio tenuiffe. . Legebantur €8 indita gentilus tribu- 
ta, pondus argénti 9 auriy numerus armorum equo- 
rumque, {5 dona templis ebur atque odores, quafque 
copias frumenti &S omnium utenfilium queque natio 
penderet, haut minus magnifica, quam nunc vi Par 
thorum, aut potentia Romana jubentur?. And to 
obviate at once all the Cavils of Kircher againft 
this concurrent Teftimony, we fhall obferve, in 
the laft Place, that it receives the fulleft Confirma- 
tion from the excellent Treatife of Horapollo, which 
confifts chiefly of the ancient and proper Hierogly- 
phics; all of which relate entirely to Civil Life, 
and are quite unfit to be employed in the abftrufe 
Speculations of Philofophy and Divinity. | 

2. That the Subjects of the proper Hieroghpbie 
were plainly and openly delivered, appears from 
that celebrated Infcription on the Temple of MG- 
nerva at Sais, fo much {poken of by the Ancients ; 
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where an Infant, an old Man, a Hawk, a Fith, 
and a River-Horfe, expreffed this moral Sentence, 
all you who come into the World, and go-ount of it, 
know this, that the Gods bate Impudence. The ex- 
cellent Stillingfleet, who was in the common Opi- 
nion that the Egyptians invented Hieroglyphics to 
fecrete their profound Wifdom, and that this In- 
{cription at Seis was Part of it, pronounces Sen- 
tence from this Pattern, on all their my/tical Learn- 
ing in general : — ‘ Certainly (fays he) this kind 
<< of Learning deferves the higheft Form amongft 
“ the difficiles Nuge ; and all thefe Hieroglyphics 
<< put together, will make but one good one, and 
“ fhould be for — Labour lof.” But there might 
be much Knowledge in their myftical Learning, 
whatever becomes of the Hieroglyphical Infcription 
at Sais ; which was indeed no Part of that Learn- 
ing,‘ but a plain and public Admonition in the 
proper Hieroglyphic, to be read and underftood by 
the People, as appears evidently from the Place 
where it was engraved, namely the Veftibule of a 
public Temple. . | | 

_ And here Kircwer’s vifionary Labours would 
have deferved one’s Pity, had he difcovered in a- 
“ny of his enormous Volumes upon this Subject, 
the leaft Regard to Truth or Likelihood. This 
learned Perfon had collected a Fa&t from Antiqui- 
ty, which its concurrent Atteftation will not fuffer 
us to call in queftion, namely, that the old Egyp- 
tians committed their profound and fecret Wifdom te 
the Seal. of Hieroglyphics.. Egyptian Wifdom then 
was judged a Matter of fuch Moment with our Je- 
fuit,. that he would needs attempt a thorough Dif- 
eovery of it, without duly confidering whether any. . 
of the Monuments of that Wifdom were yet in 


@ Orig. Sacr. lib, ii. cap. ii. P- 79. . 
beings 
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being ; much lefs reflecting that the fame Antiqui- 
ty which tells us they had this profound Wifdom, 
tells us toa, that it was all colleéted in their Sacer- 
dotal * Books; (which no one doubts to have been 
long finee loft) and that the ancient Monuments of 
Stone fill remaining, were Records of another 


Nature. However, fired with the Glory of a Dif- 


coverer, what he could not jind, he would tevent. 
The Foundation of his Syftem are fome late Greek 
Writings, wled in Conjunction with the earlief E- 


gyptian Hiereghphics. Thole Writings indeed pre- 


tended, (but we have confuted that Pretenfion') to 
old profound Egyptian Wifdom ; but thefe Hiero+ 
glypbics conftantly difclaimed it: For all this he 


would needs drag them in to vouch for his Visions; __ 


and Hermaptou, Diodorus, Strabo, Proclus, Tacitus, 
and Pliny, their Interpreters, he has treated as Im- 
paftors', who would prompt them to deny what 


they knew. With thefe he fets to work; and it is 


pleafant to fee him labouring thro’ half a dozen 
Folios with the Writings of late Greek Pistoxifts, 
and the forged Books of Hermes, which contain 
a Philofopby xot Egyptian, to explain and illuftrate 
old Monuments not Philofopbical. -- Here then we 
leave him to courfe his Shadow of a Dream thro* 
all the fantaftic Regions of Pythagoric Platonifm 3 
and proceed in our Difcourfe, arn 

IJ, Thus far went the two Species of the proper 
ELieroglyphic, which, ia its laft Stage of the Yrop- 
cal, touched upon Symsots (of which we are now 
to fpeak) they having this in common, that each 


® See Clam. Alex. Strom. \.vi. — * ‘Wola i. B. iii, § fe 
* Thus in one Place he exprefies himfelf: —Plerique fese Kes 
rodotum, Diadorum, Plininm.fecuti, Oded/cos non m&i hiftericas 
regum veterum Commemorationes continere opinati funt; quod 
tamen falfum effe, ex dictis Juce meridjane glarius patet. p. 269, 
270. of his Ocdip. Egypt. tom. ti, | 
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reprefented one Thing by another, in this they diffe- 

red, shat the Irapical Hieroglyphic was employed to 
divulge, the Tropical Symbal to fecrete: For all the 
feyeral Modes of Writing by Things having had 
their progreffive State, from lefs to more Perfe- 
ction, they eafily fell into one another: So’ that 
there was but little Difference between the proper 
Flieroglyphic in its left State, and the Symdokic in its 


. For this Method of contriving Tropical Hiero- 
ghphics, by femilar Properties, would of itfelf pro- 
duce Refinement and nice Enquiry into the more 
hidden and abftrufe Qualities of Things; which 
meeting at the fame Time with a Temper now 
much ‘turned to Speculation ’ on Matters of Theo- 
logy and Philofophy, would naturally introduce a 
new Species of Zaggrapbic Writing, called by the 
Ancients Sympoiie, and employed for Secrecy, 
which the -high Speculations conveyed in it requi- 
red,.and for which it was well fitted by the Qyaint- 
mefs of its Reprefentations. 

As the praper Hieroglyphics were ‘of two kinds, 
Curiologica] and Tropical, fo were SymBoLs; the 
more natural, fimply TRopicat ; the more artifi 
cial, EIGMATICAL. : 

1, Trapicau Symbols were made by employing 
the:more unknown Properties.of Things; the Qua- 
lity was fometimes ufed for the Sake of a fanciful 
Refembjance; .as a Cat 'ftood for the Moon, :becaufe 
they abferved the Pupil of ber Eye to the-filled and 
enlarged at the ‘full Moon, and to bexontracted 
and diminifhed-during its:Decreafe *; fometimes ig . 

Y Taast®, ty Alyvrho a0 aggcayoestucs, Copia. Srevelxadv. 
Wy Toig Doing, wear@- rad x FZ Iocicnavan ¢ F yudaiwy a- 
mweeias, es ims quonnled iumeschay iieé. Sanch. apud Eufeb. Pr. 
Ewang. hb. i. cap. ro. 'W ot > ww Trois typacw eure Koes 
G@wAngsok fe x) wAraludsy Joxzow cv warosarvo, Asm TussoX 5 15 
Hagauyess. ov cous wedoics F arcu. Plut. de I, & Of 
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was founded on the Natural Hiftory of an Animal ; 
as a Serpent reprefented the Divine Nature, on. ac- 
count of its great Vigour and Spirit, its long Age 
and Revirefcence*. How e. the Tropical Hie+ 
roglyphic fell into the Tropical Symbol, we may fee 
by the following Inftances: Eternity was fometimes 
expreffed by the Sun and Moon, fometimes by the 
Bafilifky; Egypt, fometimes by the Crocodile, 
fometimes by a burning Cenfer with a Heart upon 
it?: Where the Simplicity of the firft Reprefenta- 
tion, in each Inftance, and the Abftrufenefs of the 
latter, fhew that the one was a Tropical Hierogly- 
phic for Communication, the other a Tropical Sym- 
dol invented for Secrecy. — 

2. Enicmatic Symbols were formed by the my- 
fterious Affemblage of different Things, as in the 
Caduceus; or of the Part of different Animals, as 
in a Serpent with a Hawk’s Head*; or of Things 
and Animals together, as in a Serpent with a 
Hawk’s Head in a Circle’: The Change of the 
Tropical into the Enigmatical Symbol, is {een in this 
Inftance, to fignify the Sun they fometimes © pain- 
ted a Hawk, which was Tropical; fometimes a Sca- 
rabeus with a round Ball in its Claws, which was, 
as we fee in Clemens, of the Enigmatic kind. Thus 
immenfely different became at length, though by 
the moft infenfible Degrees, thefe Charatters, pro- 
perly called Enigmatic Symbols, from thofe pro- 
perly called Curiologic Hieroglyphics: "Yo con- 
ceive this Difference let the Reader caft his Eye 


on two the moit celebrated Egyptian Hierogly- 


phics employed to denote the Univerfal Nature ; 
the one is the Figure commonly called Diana Mul- 


* Eufeb. Prep. Evang. \ib.i. cap. 10. — Y Horapollol.i.c. t. 
71.1. ¢. 22. * Eufeb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. 
| Id. ib. » Horapolla 1. i. c. 6. 
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timammia*, the other is a @ winged Globe with a 
Serpent. iffuing from it®; the firft; which 1s in the 
very fimpleft Tafte, 1s a Curiologic Hieroglyphic ; 
the other myfterious Affernblage, an Enigmatic 
Symbol: But, under the firft Figure we muft take 
Notice that the aniverfal Nature was confidered 
phyfically, under the latter metaphyfically ; agreeably 
to the different Genius of the Times in which each 
Was invented. _ 

But this was not all. The Egyptian Hieroglyphic; 
in paffing from an Inftrument of open Communi- 
cation to a Vehicle of Secrecy, fuffered another and 
more remarkable Change. We have obferved be- 
fore, that the early Egyptian Hieroglyphics refem- 
bled, in this, the Mexican, that what Things had 
bodily Form were reprefented by Figures, what 


_ 4 This Hieroglyphic likéwift fignified the Earth; for the firft 
rude Mortals imagined, that that which /ufained them was the 
Deity who gave them Being. So Hefod, who took his Notions 
of the Earth from the Egyptians, defcribés her after theit Paint- 
ings; TAY EYPYZTEPNOY, which the Figure of the Diana Mul- 
timammia well explains. But our Briti/> Homer, who, as a great 
Writer obferves, had immediately from Nature what thofe two 
Greek Poets received through Egyptian Strainers, paints this fa- 
mous Hieroglyphic with much greater Life and Spirit, 7 

| ‘* Common Mother thou! | 

“* Whofe Womb unmeafurable and inFin1TE Breast 

‘* Teems and fceds all.” . 
That Hefod had there the Egyptian Goddefs in his Mind, is plain 
from the Character he gives of her in the Words {ubjoined, 

acy lov ESO doparts oct 

"Abarvecrwy, ath. are : ‘ 
for the Earth was the firft Habitation of thofe Gods which Greece’ 
borrowed of the Egyptians: From whence, as the Poet ing- 
nuates, they were transferred into Heaven. 


Tata dé ros aearto 2 iysivalo icov earn 
Ovegvoy aseegivt’, ira pv Wel wave xarvn'los, 
“OPe” ein pucacnciesoss Sioig EI@ arharts ad, 
é See the Bembine Table. 
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had not, by Marks or Characters. And this we 
find verified in the moft ancient of the Egyptian O- 
belifes yet remaining. The Reader. need but caft 
his Eye into Kircher, to fee how exactly thofe Hie- 
roglyphics refembled in this Matter the American, 
publifhed by Purchas: But when now every Thing 
was directed to Secrecy and Myftery, Modes as 
well as Subjftances were painted by Images: Thus 
Openne/s was expreffed by a Hare‘, Deftruction by 
a Moufe&, Uncleannefs by a wild Goat", Impudence 
by a Fly, Knowledge by an Ant*, Averfion by a 
Wolf!, Anger by a Cynocephalus ™, é#c. And to 
make the matter {till more myfterious, one Animal 
was made to reprefent many and very contrary mo- 
val Modes ; thus the Hawk fignified Sublimity, Hu- 
mility, Victory, Excellence", €¢. On the con- 
trary, and for the fame Reafon, one Thing was 
reprefented by many and various Hieroglyphics ; 
fometimes for an Addition, out of Choice, to con- 
found the Vulgar; fometimes for a Change, out of 
Neceffity, when a Hieroglyphic by long or fre- 
quent ufe was become known to them. 

-. Now the Ancients, though they faw bis to be 
a different Species of Writing from the proper Hie- 
roglyphic, and accordingly, as we find by Porphyry, 
diftinguifhed them into two Kinds, Hieroglypbical 
and Symbolical, yet confounding their Original, in 
fuppofing both invented out of Choice, have not 
accurately diftinguifhed either their different Na- 
tures or Ufes: ‘They took it for granted that the 
EMieroglyphic as well as Symbol was a myfterious Re- 
prefentation ; and what was worfe, a Reprefentation 
of Speculative Notions in Philofophy and Theology, 
whereas it was only ufed in public and open Wri- 


* Horapollo l,i. c. 26. Bc. 50. hc. 49. 
*o 51. kc, §2. I], it, € 22. mic. 14. 
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tings, to regifter their Civil Policy and Hiftory ; 
“Miftakes that have involved this whole Subject in 
infinite Confufion. 

But it is now Time to fpeak of an Alteration, 
which this Change of the Subject and Manner of 
Expreffion made in the DetinzaTion of Hierogly- 
phic Figures. Hitherto the Animal or Thing re- 
prefenting was drawn out graphically; but when 
the Study of Philofophy (which had occafioned 
Symbolic Writing) had inclined their Learned to 
write much, and varioufly, that exa¢ét Manner of 
Delineation would be as well too tedious as too vo- 
luminous ; they therefore by degrees perfected ano- 
ther Character, which we may call the Running 
Hand of Hieroglyphics, refembling the Chinefe 
Charatters, which being at firft formed only by the 
Outlines of each Figure°, became at length a kind 
of Marks. One natural Effeét that this Running- 
Hand Charaéter would, in Time, produce, we muft 
not here omit to fpeak of; it was this, that its ufe 
would take off much of the Attention from the 
Symbol, and fix it on the Thing fignified by it; by 
which means the Study of Symbohe Writing would 
be much abbreviated, there being then little to do, 
but to remember the Power of the Symbolic Mark 
whereas before, the Properties of the Thing or A- 
nimal, ufed as a Symbol, were to be learnt: In a 
Word, it would reduce this Writing to the prefent 
State of the Chinefe. This Running Charatter was 
properly what the Ancients call HrzrRocRAPHI- 


oA notable Specimen of this Delineation of the 
Outlines of the F scares (which gave Binh “to the Running Hand 
Charaéter we are here fpeaking of) the Reader will find i Kir- 
cher, p. 350. of his Oedip. Agypt. tom. iii. where he has given 
the ters on the Florentine Obelif#, which though dignified 


by that Tide, is only a late Mimic in Miniature of the fuperb 


Monaments called by that Name. 
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CAL?, and was in Time ufed in Works of the fame 
Subject with that of the ancient Hieroglyphic, as we 
may fee by what follows: Dr. Robert Huntington, 
in his Account of the Porphyry Pillars in Egypt 4, 


P The Account which a Miffionary Jefuit gives us of the fe- 
veral Sorts of Writing amongft the CAinefe will illuftrate this 
Matter: — Parmi ces caraferes il y en a de plufieurs fortes. Les 
premiers ne font prefque plus dufage, FP on ne les conferve que pour 
faire honneur a l’antiquite. Les feconds beauccup moins anciens 
n'ont place que dans les Infcriptions publiques: quand on en a befoin, 
on confulte les livres, &F a la faveur des Difionnaires il eft facile 
de les dechiffer. Les troiftemes, beaucoup plus reguliers &F plus 
beaux, fervent dans Vimpreffion F méme dans Pecriture ordinaire. 
Neanmoins comme les traits en font bien formez, il faut un temps 
confiderable pour les écrire; c’eft pour cela qu’on a trouvé une 
quatrieme efpece d’ecriture, dont les traits plus liez & moins di- 
ftinguez les uns des autres, donnent la facilité d’ecrire plus vifte— 
ces trois derniers caraéteres ont entre-eux beaucoup de reffemblance, 
ES repondent affex a nos lettres capitales, aux lettres d’impreffion, &F 
a Tecriture ordinaire.— Nouveaux Memoires fur l’etat prefent de 
la Chine, par le P. L. Le Comte, tom.i. Amft. 1698, p. 258-9. 
And here I cannot but take Notice of a ridiculous Miftake the. 
learned Baxter feil into, through the Equivocalnefs of the Word 
Note, which fignified as well Short Hand Chara@ters, as Hiero- 
ghphical. This Man, in a Letter to his Friend [G4f- Ant. Rom. 
p. 414. ed. 1731.) undertaking to give the Original of Short: 
Hand Charafers, rejeéts the Account of the Ancients, (which 
makes them a Roman Invention) to fetch them from the Barba- 
rians; and will have them to be indeed the fame as the Jgno- 
rabiles Litere of the Egyptians (mentioned by Apuleius) and the 
prefent Chinefe Characters; that 1s, real Hieroglyphics. But had 
he confidered that the Notes of Short Hand were Marks for 
Words, and the Notes of Hieroghphics Marks for Things, he would 
have feen that they had no manner of relation to one another, 
but were of quite different Original, and employed to as different 
Ends: He thinks, however, he has found a Support for his No- 
tion, in St. Ferom, who, he fays, tells us fomewhere or other, 
that they.came from the Barbarians: Reftant adhucNot ®, que 
cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nate fint, rationem amifere. But. 
_ without fearching for the Place, and recurring to the Context, 
we may fafely pronounce that St. ‘erom meant here by Not #, 
not the Notes of Short Hand, but Hieroghphic Notes; by his fay- 
ing of them rationem amifere; which was not true of Shart Hand 
Notes, but exactly fo of Hieroghphicad, ; 

9 Philof. Tranf. N° 161. p. 624. tells 
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tells us, there are yet fome ancient Monuments re- 
maining of this kind of Writing: —‘* The Franks 
(fays he) *¢ call thefe Pillars Aguglia’s, and the En- 
<* glib, in particular, Cleopatra’s Needles; but the 
<< Inhabitants content themfelves with the general 
‘“¢ Name of Pillars: They have no Bafes or Pede- 
“< ftals above ground; and if they ever had any, 
<¢ they muft needs be very deep in the Earth. The 
<«* Hieroglyphic Characters wherewith they are en- 
“¢ graven are probably the aboriginal Egyptian Let- 
*¢ ters, long become obfolete, and ¢hey refemble the 
*¢ Chinefe Charaéters, each whereof reprefents a 
<¢ Word, or rather an entire Sentence ; befides they 
*¢ feem to be written the fame Way, namely from 
“© Top to Bottom.” Apuleius’, {peaking of his Jn- 


5 Metamorphofs, lib. ii. — Nor is this a flight Authority, tho’ 
taken from a Book which, even from its firft Appearance, 
hath had the Character of a trifling Fable. Capétofinus, in 
Clhdius Albinus, tells us, that Severus could not bear with Pa- 
tience the Honours which the Senate had conferred on Albinus 3 
efpecially the diftinguifhing him with the Title of Learned, who 
was grown old in the Study of old Wives Fables, fuch as the 
Milefian-Punic Tales of his Countryman and Favourite Apuleius. 
Major fuit, ({ays Severus, in his Letter to the Senate, on this 
Occafion) dolor qued illum pro \iterato laudandum plerique duxiftis, 
quum ille neniis quibufdam anilibus occupatus inter Milefias Puni- 
cas Apuleii fui & /udicra literaria confenefcerct. That poor, mo- 
dern {pirited Critic, Macrobius, talks too of Apuleius in the fame 
Strain: Fabule quarum nomen indicat falft profeffisnem, aut tane 
tum conciliande auribus voluptatis aut adhortationis quoque in bo- 
nam frugem gratia reperte funt, auditum mulcent; velut coma- 
die; quales Menander ejufve imitatores agendas dederunt: vel ar- 
gumenta fictis cafibus amatorum referta; quibus vel multum fe Ar- 
biter exercuit, vel APULE1UM monaunquam \ufiffe miramur. Hoc 
totum fabularum genus, quod folas aurium delicias profitetur, é 
facrario fuo in nutricum cunas fapientiz traétatus eliminat. [lib. 1. 
cap.2.] However, he feems, we fee, to wonder that Apuleius 
fhould trifle at this rate ; and well he might: for the Writer of 
the Metamorphofis was one of the graveft and moft virtuous Phiio- 
fophers of his Age. But A/binus appears to have gone further 
into the Character of the Philofopher, and his Work, than his 
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nitiation into the Myfteries of J/s, defcribes the 
Sacred Book or Ritual, (which we find was wrote 
partly in Symbolic, and partly in thefe Hserograpbie 


Rival Severus. And if we may believe Marcus Aurelius, who 
calls Albinus — bomo exercitatus, vita triftis, gravis moribus, 
(Capit. in Claud. Alb.) he was not a Man to be taken with fuch 
trifling Amufements as Milefax Fables. His Fondnefs, there- 
fore, for the Metamorphofis of Apuleius, fhews he confidered it in 
a very different light; and who more likely to be let into the 
Author’s true Defign, than one who, living fo near his Time, 
was of Adrumetum, in the Neighbourhood of Carthage, where 
Apuleius fojourned, ftudied, sal was diftinguifhed with public 
Honours? The Work is indeed of a very different Character 
from what thofe Ancients have reprefented it, and from what 
fome modern Critics have sresenided to difcover of it. The An- 
cients, who ftuck in the outfide, confidered it without Refine- 
ment, as an idle Fable. The Moderns, who could not reconcile 
a Work of that Nature to the Gravity of the Author’s Chara- 
&ter, have fuppofed it a general Satire on the Vices of thofe 
Times: Tota porro bec Metamorphofis Apuleiana (fays Mr. Fleuri, 
in his Ed. in Uf. Del.) & Aylo &F fententia, Satyricon eff perpee 
tuum, ut recite obfervavit Barthius Adverf. lib. li. cap. U1. ix 
quo magica deliria, facrificulorum feelera, adulterorum crimina, fu- 
vum 9 latronum impunite factiones palam differuntur. But we 
fhall fhew that the Author’s Defign was not to fatirize the pecu- 
liar Vices of his Time, but to recommend Pagan Religion as the 
only Cure for all Vice in general. * 

To give what we have to fay its proper Force, we muft confi- 
der the Character of the Writer. Apuleius, of Madaura in Afric, 
was a determined Platonif# ; and, like the Platoni/?s of that Age, 
an inveterate Enemy to Chriffianity., His iuperftitious Attach- 
ment to Paganifm, is feen in his immoderate Fondnefs for their 
Mysteries. He having been initiated, as himfelf tells us, 


into almoft a// of them, and, in _fome, born the moft diftinguifhed 


Offices; particularly in his Apology before the Proconful of 
Africa, he thus expreffes himfelf: — Vin’ dicam, cujufmodi illas 
res in fudario obvolutas, Laribus Pontiani commendarim? Mos tibi 
geretur. Sacrorum pleraque initia in Gracia participavi. Eoruns 
quedam figna ‘S monumenta tradita mihi a facerdotibus fedulo con- 
Servo. Nihil infolitum, nibil incognitum dico, vel unius Liberi Pa- 
tris Symmyfie, qui adeftis feitis, quid domi conditum celetis, F ab/- 
que omnibus profanis tacite veneremini. At ego, ut dixi, multi- 
juga facra & plurimos ritus, varias ceremonias, ftudio veri & offi- 

Gio erga Deos didici. Nec boc ad tempus compono: fad abbine 


Characters, 
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Characters, exactly refembling the Chine/e, ) in this 
manner : — ‘* de opertis Adyti profert quofdam libros, 
Litteris ignorabilibas prenotatos: partim figuris cujuf- 


Serme triennium ef, cum primis diebus quibus Ocean venerem, publice 
differens de Afculapii majeftate, eadem iffa pra me tuli, {5 quot 
Sacra noffem percenfui. Ea difputatio celebratiffima eft ; vulgo legi- 
tur; in omnium manibus verfatur; non tam facundia mea, quam 
mentione /Efculapii religiofis Ocenftbus commendata. — Etiamne cui- 
quam mirum videri poteft, cui fit ulla memoria religionis, hominem 
tot myfteriis Deim confcium guedam facrorum crepundia domi 
adfervare? { Apologia t, p. 505-6. Ed. Vulcanii, Lut. Par. 1601, 
12™,] That his Attachment to the open Worfhip of Paganifm 
was not inferior to the Secret, is feen by the following Words of 
the fame Apology:— Morem mihi habeo, quoquo eam, fimula- 
crum alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum gefare; eique diebus feflis 
thure &F mero &F aliquando vidimis fupplicare. [p. 513.] This 
great Devotion therefore to Paganifm muft needs have been at- 
tended with an equal Enmity to Chriftianity; and I more than 
fufpeét that the Oration he {peaks of as made in Honour of 4/- 
culapius, was in the Number of thofe Inve€tives fo much then in 
Fafhion, againft :#. For not to infift on the Succefs of his Ora- 
tion, which, he tells us, was in every body’s hands, a thing com- 
mon to Difcourfes on Subjects in vogue, but rarely the Fortune 
of fuch ftale Ware as mere Panegyrics on a God long worn into 
an Eftablifhment; not, I fay, to infift upon this, we may ob- 
ferve that /culapius was one of thofe ancient Heroes, [See Cy- 
rill. cont. Fulian. 1. vi.) who were employed, by the Defenders 
of Paganifm, to oppofe to Fe/us; and the Circumftances of his 
- Story made him the fitteft indeed, of all fabulous Antiquity, for 
that Purpofe. Od, who lived before thefe Times of Danger 
to the Pagan Deities, has yet made Ochirrce prophecy of the 
future Growth of the Infant Z/eu/apius in fach a Strain, as all 
the way prefented to his excellent Tranflator the Image of the | 
sre Phyfrian of Mankind; which has enabled him to give a 
Sublime to his Verfion that quite difcredits the Original. 

Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 

Incaluitque Deo, quem claufum pectore habebats 

Afpicit infantem, totique falatifer orbi 

Crefce, puer, dixit: tibi fe mortaka faepe 

Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 

Fas erit. Idque femel dis indignantibus aufus, 

Foe dare hec iterum flamma probibebere avita: 

que deo corpus fies exfangue; dexfque 
Qui mode corpus eras: &F bis tua fata novabis, Ovin. 
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cemodi animalium, concepti fermonis compendiofa verbq 
JSuggerentes; PARTIM NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM RO- 
TZE TORTUOSIS, CAPREOLATIMQUE CONDENSIS 


Once as the facred Infant fhe furvey’d, 
The God was kindled in the raving Maid, 
And thus fhe utter’d her prophetic Tale: — 
‘« Hail, great Phyfician of the World, all hail ; 
** Hail, mighty Infant, who in Years to come, 
“* Shalt heal the Nations and defraud the Tomb: 
“<< Swift be thy growth, thy Triumphs unconfin’d ! 
** Make Kingdoms thicker, and increafe Mankind. 
‘© Thy daring Art fhall animate the Dead, . 
¢* And draw the Thunder on thy guilty Head: 
** Then fhalt thou die. — But from the dark Abode 
“* Rife up victorious, and be twice a God. 

| | | AppIson. 


Having feen what there was in the common Paffion of his 
§e@, and in his own peculiar Mode of Superfiition, to indifpofe 
Apuleius to Chriffianity; let us examine what perfonal Pro- 
vocation he might be fuppofed to have to prejudice him a- 
gainit it; for I am perfuaded a private Refentment againft one 
of this Profefion, did not a little contribute to inflame his Bigot- 
try: He had married a rich Widow againit the Will of her firtt 
Hufband’s Relations; who endeavoured to fet afide the Marriage, 
by proving him guilty of Sorcery in the engaging her Affections. 
Of this he was judicially accufed by his Wife’s Brother-in-law, 
Licinius /Emilianus, betore the Proconful of Africa; and the Ac- 
cufer, if I am not much miftaken, was a Chriffian; tho’ none 
of the Commentators, that I know of, have taken Notice of fo 
remarkable a Circumftance. However, let us hear the Chara- 
fer Apuleius himfelf gives of his Party: — Atqui ego fcio nonnul- 
los, € cum primis Amilianum iffum, facetiz /ibi habere, res di- 
vinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, precenfentibus tis qui iffum novere, 
‘nulli Deo ad hoc zvi fupplicavit; nullum templum /requentavit. 
Si fanum aliquod pretereaty NEFAS HABET ADORANDI GRA-~ 
TIA MANUM LABRIS ADMOVERE. Jfe vero nec Diis ruratio- 
nis, qui eum pafcunt ac veftiunt, fegeteis ullas aut vitis aut gregis 
primitias impartit. — Ipitur agnomenta ei duo indita: Charon, ut 
jam dixi, ob oris S animi diritatem: fed alterum, quod LIBENTIUS 
AUDIT, 0b deorum contemptum, Mezentius. ([Apol. 1. p. 506-7.] 
1. The Charge of Atheifm and Irreligion was, we know, 
the commoneft Calumny on the Chriftians of that Time, for 
their renouncing the whole Family of the Gentile Gods to- 
gether: And that the Atheifm of milianxs was of this kind, 
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APICIBUS, @ curiofitate profanorum leétione munita, 
He that would fee the Hierographic Characters here 
defcribed, may find them in almoft every Compart- 


and no philofophical Impiety, appears from his Character. He 
was, as Apuleius himfelf informs us, very far from a Courtier, 
(who are frequently indeed without a Religion) even a mere 
Ruftic in his Life and Manners; but fuch plain Men never want 
fome Religion or other; Zmilianus then not being of the ¢fa- 
blifbed, was confequently a Chriftian. 2. His Contempt for the 
Country Gods was not merely a negative Neglect; he gloried in 
the Title given him on that Account, — alterum, quod libentius 
audit, ob deorum contemptum, Mexentius; a further Mark of his 
Chriftianity. 3. Nay, he even held it an Abomination to put 
his Hand to his Lips as he paffed by a Heathen Temple, accor- 
ding to the Mode of Adoration at that Time, wefas habet ado~ - 
randi gratia manum labris admovere; the very Charateriftic of 
a primitive Chriftian, by which he could never be miftaken or 
overlooked. : 

- The bitter Averfion, therefore, that Apuleius had contracted 
to his Chriftian Accufer, would, without doubt, increafe his Pre- 
judice to that Religion. 

Let us fee then how this would influence his Writings. 

There was nothing the Philofophers of that Time had more 
at Heart, efpecially the Platoniffs and Pythagoreans, than the 
Support of finking Paganifm. This Service, as we have occa- . 
fionally taken Notice of, they performed feveral Ways: Some by 
allegorizing their Theology; fome by fpiritualizing their Philofo- 
pAys others by writing the Lives of the Heroes of their Sects, fuch 
as Pythagoras and Apollonius Tyanzus, in oppofition to that of 
Chrifi; and others again by recommending the moff important Rites 
of Paganijm: which laft, as we fhall now fhew, was the Pro- 
yince undertaken by Apuleius; his Metamorphofis being nothing 
elfe but one entire Recommendation of their fo celebrated Mx- 
STERIES. 

But to give what we have to fay the greater Evidence; let us 

1. Enquire into the Motives our Author might have for enter- 
ing into the Defence of Paganifm at all. 

z. His Motives for chufing this Branch of the Defence; the 
Recommendation of the Myferies. 

1. As to his entering into the Defence of Paganifm in gene- 
yal, we may obferve, 1. That Works of this kind were then 
yery much in vogue, efpecially amongft the Philofophers of 
our Author's Seft. 2. He was, as we have feen, molt fuperftiti- 
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ment of the Bembine Table, between the larger hu- 
man Figures; and on feveral of the Obelifks, dif- 
pofed in the fame manner: And as in the Ritual 


oufly devoted to Pagan Worfhip; and 3. Bore a perfonal Spite 
and Prejudice to the Chriftian Profeffion. . 

2. As to making the Defenfe of the Myferies his Choice, ftill 
ftronger Reafons may be given: 1. Thefe were the Rites to 
which he was fo peculiarly devoted, that he had initiated him- 
felf into all the Myfteries of Name in the Roman World ; in fe- 
veral of which he had born the higheft Offices. 2. The Myfe- 
vies being at this Time become extremely corrupt, and confe- 
quently in Di/credit, needed-a zealous and able Apologift for their 
Support; both which Qualities eminently met in Apuleivs. The 
Corruptions were of two kinds, Debaucheries and Macic: 
Their Debaucheries we have taken Notice of before. Their 
Masic was of three kinds: 1. The Magic of Invocation, or 
Necromancy. 2. The Magic of Transformation, or Metamere 
phofis. 3. And the Magic of divine Communication, or Theurgy. 
The Shews of the Myferies feem to have given birth to the firft; 
the Dottrine of the Metempfjchofis taught therein, to the fecond ; 
and the azogenla concerning the Divine Nature, to the third. 
The Abomination of the two firft forts, was feen and frankly 
confefied by all; but the efpoufal of the latter by the late P/2- 
tonifis and Pythagoreans kept it in fome Credit; fo that, as He- 
hiodorus (Hift. Ethiop. lib. ui.) tells us, the Egyptian Priefts affe- 
ted to diftinguifh between the Magic of Necromancy, and the 
Magic of Theurgy; accounting the firft infamous and wicked, 
but the laft very commendable. But 3. Our Author’s great At- 
tachment to Myferious Rites was, without doubt, the very thing 


that occafioned all thofe Sufpicions, Reports, and Accufations of - 


Magic, which have render’d his Story fo celebrated; and, con- 
fidering what hatn been faid of the corrupt State of the My/fe- 
vies, the Reader will not wonder that it fhould. Such then be- 
ing the general Character, as well of the Myfteries, as of this 
their great Devotee; nothing was more natural than to project 
their Apology; which, at the fame time that it concurred to the 
Support of Paganifm in general, would vindicate bis own Repu- 
tation, together with an Inftitution of which he was fo immode- 
rately fond: For that his Metamorphofs was written after his 
Accufation, is evident from his Accufers never once mentioning 
this Fable to fupport their Charge of Magic; tho’ there are fo 
many Places in it favouring the Accufation, when viewed only 
in that light in which his Contemporaries themfelves, as we 
have feen, were difpofed toregard it. | 
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of Apuleius, we find this Charaéter mixed with the 
Symbolic, fo in the Bembine Table we find it mixed 
both with the Proper Hieroglyphic and Symbolic. 


Now Antiquity confidered Initiation into the Myfteries as 
a Delivery from a living Death of Vice, Brutality, and Mifery; 
and the Beginning of a new Life of Reafon, Virtue, and Happine/s. 
[See the firft Vol. Book ii. § 4.] This therefore was the very 
Circumftance of Recommendation which our Author wrote his 
whole Book to inforce. 

And as in the Myfteries their moral and divine Truths were 
teprefented in Shew and Allegory, (id. ibid} {fo our Author, to 
comply with that Method of Inftruétion, has, with all the De- 
corum and Delicacy of Addrefs, infinuated his Recommendation 
in an agreeable Fable; and that the moft appofite we can pofli- 
bly conceive; as will be feen when we come to an Examination 
of Particulars. 

The Foundation of this allegorical Tale was a Milefan Fable, 
a Species of polite trifling then much in Fafhion; and not very 
unlike our modern Arabian Tales. 'To allure his Reader therefore 
with the Promife of a fafhionable Work: —— 


Veluti pucris abfinthia tetra medentes 
Quum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavogue liquore, 


the Author introduces his Metamorphofis in this manner: Av ege 
tibi fermone ifto Milefo varias Fabulas conferam, aurefque tuas be- 
nivolas lepido fufurro permulceam; plainly intimating that there 
was fomething of more Confequence at bottom. But his kind 
Readers took him at his Word; and, from that Day to this, re- 
ver troubled themfelves about any further Meaning: The outfide 
View pleafed them fufficiently, as we may colleét from the Name 
of Afinus Aureus, which they gave very early to the Work; un- 
lefs we will rather fuppofe it to have been beftowed by the few 
intelligent Readers in the Secret. For, in Spite of the Author, 
a Secret it was, and fo all along continued. 
Upon one of thefe popular Fables he chofe to ingraft his 
Work; taking a celebrated Tale from the Collections of one 
Lucius of Patra; who relates his Transformation into an Afs, 
and his Adventures under that Shape. Lucian feems to have e- 
pitomized this Story, as Apx/eius paraphrazed it; and the Meta- 
bofs, which is the Foundation of it, admirably fitted his Pur- 
pofe; as the Metempfychofis, to which that Superitition belongs, 
was one of the fundamental Doétrines of the Myferies. (B. iil. 


$3.) _ 
The Fable opens with the Reprefentation of a young Man, 
I, And 
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III. And now this contracted manner of Hiero- 
glphic Writing called Hierograpbical, will lead us, 
by an eafy ftep, to the ¢hird Species, called by 


ficured under his own Perfon, immoderately fond of Pleafure, 
‘and curious of Magic. The Debaucheries and Extravagancies 
into which thefe Paffions led him, {oon ended in his Transforma- 
tiontoa Brute. This Contrivance of the introductory Part 1s 
admirable. It infinuates, that Brutality attends Vice as its Pu- 
nifhment; and Punifhment by actual Transformation was keeping 
up to the popular Opinion. [See Vol. i. p. 354, &F /eg.] His 
making the Paffion for Magic contribute to his Change into a 
Brute was likewife extremely artful, as it cleared both himfelf 
and the Myfteries from that Imputation ; for by this it appeared 
that Magic was {o far from being innocent, that it was attended 
with the fevereft Punifhments ; fo far from being encouraged by 
the Myfteries, that they were they only which could relieve 
from the Diftreffes that a Paffion tor Magic brought upon its J‘ol- 
Jowers, as was fhewn in the Cataftrophe of the Piece. 

St. Auftin permitted himfelf to doubt whether Apuleius Ac- 
count of his Change into an Afs was not a true relation: 
Sicut Apuleius, in libris quos Afini aurei titulo infcripfit, fibi ipft ac- 
cidiffe, ut accepto veneno humano animo permanente afinus feret, 
AUT INDICAVIT aut finxit. [Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. c. 18.) I hhall 
fay nothing to the Extravagance of this doubt ; but only obferve 
from thence, that St. 4u/ffix took Apuleius to be debauched and 
givon to Magic; yet, for all that, it is by no means conceivable 
“that he who took fo much pains, in a very ferious and public 
way, to free himfelf from thefe Imputations fhould, afterwards, 
wantonly undo all he had fo fuccefsfully done in fupport of a 
doubtful Reputation. But it may perhaps be faid, that all this 
happening in his Youth, his fubfequent Juitiations might have 
reformed him; but neither will his Apology admit of this Sup- 
pofition; there he publicly infifts on the Virtue of his Youth; 

De eloquentid vero ({ays he) fo qua mihi fuiffet, neque mirum ne- 
que invidiofum debcree videri, fi ab ineunte evo unis ftudiis litte- 
rarum ex fummis viribus deditus, oronibus aliis fpretis voluptati- 
bus, ad boc evi, haud feiam anne fuper omneis bomines impenfo la- 
bore, diuque noGuque, cum defpediu &F difpendio bone valetudinis 
eam queefiffim.—Quis enim me hoc quidem palto eloquentior vivat ? 
quippe qui nihil unquam cogitavi quod eloqgui non auderem; eundem 
me aio facundiffimum effe, nam omne peccatum femper nefas ha- 
bui; eundem difertifimum, quod nullum meum fafum vel dium 
extet de quo differere publice non poffim. [p. 449, 450.] What have 
we then but to conclude that the Reprefentation of himfelf in 
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Porphyry and Clemens the Episrourc; for we-have 
fhewn how naturally thofe running Charaéters led 
to the compendious ufe of Letters by an ALPHa- 


this Fable, under a debauched Charatter, is entirely feigned: 
But then is it likely that a grave and virtuous Philofopher fhould 
chufe to reprefent himfelf in the odious as well as falfe Light of 
a Magician and Debauchee, and take a Pleafure in particula- 
rizing the Horrors of that Character, in fo lively a manner, 
merely to amufe and entertain a diflolute Set of Readers? we 
mult needs then conclude further, that he affumed it only to 
carry on his Al/egory; whofe End was to recommend the My/e- 
ries, as the certain Cure of all kinds of Vice; and as it was his 
Purpofe to prefcribe Jnitiation for an univerfal Remedy, it was 
natural for him to particularize the feveral Diforders. Let this 
then, as it is the beft we can find, ftand for fome kind of Excufe 
in a wretched Pagan, for all the Horrors and Obfcenities to be 
met with in his Fable. 

But to proceed. Our Author having now fhewn himfelf as 
merely brutalized by his Vices, goes on to reprefent at large the 
Miferies of that Condition, in a Detail of his Adventures; in 
the Courfe of which he fell, by turns, under the Dominion of 
every kind of vicious Character: And as it was the main Moral 
of his Piece to fhew, That pure Religion ({uch as he efteemed 
pure) avas the only Cure for human Vices; {o to prevent this great 
Principle’s being abufed or miftaken, he takes Care to inform his 
Reader, That an Attachment to fuperflitious and corrupt Religion 
does but plunge the wretched Followers into ftill greater Miferies ; 
and this he finely illuftrates in the Hiltory of his Adventures 
with the Begging Priefts of the Goddefs Cybele; whofe Enormi- 
tics are related in the eighth and ninth Books; and whofe corrupt 
Myfteries are defigned as a Contraft to the pure Rites of Jfs, the 
Defcription and Encomium of which conclude the Fable. 

Matters growing ftill from bad to worfe; and Lucius finking 
deeper and deeper into the Miferies of Debauch; his Affairs 
come toa Crifis: For being now about to perpetrate (in the ninth 
Book) one of the moft fhocking Enormities, Nature, though fo 
deeply funk into the Brute, revolts; he abhors the Idea of his 
projected Crime; evades his Keepers; flies to the Sea Shore; 
and, in this Solitude, begins to reflect more ferioufly on his loft 
Condition. This is finely imagined, and altogether in Nature: For 
we fometimes fee Men, even after a whole Life of Horrors, come 
fuddenly to themfelves on the hideous Afpect of fome monfter 
Vice, too frightful even for a corrupted Nature to embrace. Nor 
is it with lefs Judgment that the Author makes thefe Beginnings 
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BET; On which noble Invention the Epifokc Wri- 
ting was formed. And this, let us obferve, the 
Ancients agree was invented by the SecRETaRy of 


of Reformation confirmed by Solitude; when the unhappy Vi- | 


&im to his Pleafures has broke loofe from the Companions and 
Partakers of his Crimes. 

And now the full View of his defperate Condition neceffi- 
tates him to fly to Heaven for Succour: The Moon is in 
its full Splendor, and the awful Silence of the Night infpires 
him with religious Sentiments: — Video premicantis Lune can- 
dore nimio completum orbem, commodum marinis emergentem fiuBi- 
bus. Nadtufque opace noctis filentiofa fecreta, certus etiam fumma- 
tem Deam pracipua majefiate pollere, refque prorfus bumanas ipfius 
regi providentia, 9c. [p. 375.) He then purifies himfelf in the 
manner prefcribed by Pythagoras; the Philofopher moft devoted 
to Initiations of all the ear/y Sages, as Apuleius of all the /ater.— 
Septies fubmerfo flutibus capite, quid eum numerum pracipue reli- 
gioni aptifimum divinus ille Pythageras prodidit. [Ibid.) He 
then makes his Prayer and addreffes himfelf to the Moon, or Is1s; 
invoking her by her feveral Names of the Eleufnian Ceres, the 
Celeftial Venus, Diana, and Proferpine. [p. 376.] when betaking 
himfelf to Repofe, fhe ap to him in a Dream, under that 
sHininG Imace fo much fpoken of by the Myfics. [See Vol. i. 
p. 321. 27 Ed.) Necdum fatis comprefftram: eg ecce pelago me- 
dio, venerandos Diis etiam vultus attollens, emergit divina facies; 
ac debinc paulatim toto corpore PERLUCIDUM SIMULACRUM, éx- 
cuffo pelago, ante me conftitiffe vifum ef. [p.377.] In her Speech 
to him fhe gives this extraordinary Account of herfelf, exa&ly 
adapted to the Defign of the Myferies, and preparatory to the 
Communication of the d#¢2n&* En affum, tuis commota, Luci, 
precibus, rerum Natura Parens, elementorum omnium Domina, 
Seculorum progenies initialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, 
Prima ceelitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis; qua Celi 
luminofa culmina, maris falubria flamina, Inferorum deplrata f- 
Lentia nutibus meis difpenfo. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi fpe- 
cit, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis— prifcaque 
doétrina pollentes JE gyptii cerimoniis me fhe PROPRIIS percolen- 
tes cs es vero nomine Reginam Ifidem. [p. 378.] She then 

to him the means of Cure. Her Feftjval was the fol- 


lowing Day, when there was to be a Proceffion of her Vota- 


ries. ‘The Prieft who led it would have a Chaplet of Rofes in 
his Hand, which had the Virtue to reftore him to his former 
Shape. But as breaking through a Courfe of Vice is of all 
things moft difficult, the encourages him in the following Words : 
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an Egyptian King. A Circumftance that will much 
conduce to the Difcovery of the Caufes of its Ori- 
ginal, 


Nec quidquam rerum mearum reformides, ut arduum: Nam hoc eve 


dem momento, quo tibi venio fimul &F tibi prefens, qua fant confe- 


quentia facerdoti meo per quietem facienda pracipio, Sc. p. 379. 
infinuating hereby, what was taught in the Myfteries, that the 
Affiftance of Heaven was always ready to fecond the Efforts of 


Virtue: But in return for this Favour of reftoring him to Huma- 


nity, i.e. permitting him to Initiation, fhe tells him fhe ex- 
pected the Service of his whole Life; and this the Myferies re- 
quired; for which fhe would reward him with E/jfium hereafter ; 
and this the My/fferies promifed: — Plame memineris, 9 penita 
mente conditum femper tenebis, mibi reliqua vite tue curricula, 
adufque terminos ultimi fpiritus vadata. Nec injurium; cujus bes 
weficio redieris ad homines, ¢ totum debere quod vives. Vives ave 
tem beatus, vives in mea tutela gloriofus; 9° cum fpatium fecul 
tui permanfus ad inferos demearis; ibi quoque in ipfe fubterrance 
Jemirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris interlucentem, 
Stygiifque penetralibus regnantem, campos Elyfios incolens ipfe, 
sibi propitiam frequens adorabis, p.380. 

Luctus is, at length, confirmed in his Refolution of afpiring to 
a Life of Virtue; and, on this Change of Difpofition the Author 
finely reprefents all Nature as putting on a new Face of Chear- 
fulnefs and Delight; Zanta bilaritudine preter peculiarem meam 
gefire mibi cunGa videbantur ; ut pecua ctiam cujufcemodi, (F totas 
damos, €9 ipfum diem ferena facie gaudere fentirem, Sc. Ibid. 

And now the Proceflion, in Honour of /fs, begins: The 
Prieft, or Hierophant of her Rites, leads "P the Company of the 
Initiated, with a Garland of Rofes in his Hand: Lucias ap- 
proaches, devours the Rofes, and is, according to the Promife of 
the Goddefs, reftored to his former Shape. The Garland plain- 


ly reprefents that with which the 4/irants were crowned at the 


feitiation; as the Virtue of the Rofes does the Myferies. He had 
been told at his Transformation that Ro/es were to reftore him; 
fo that, in the midft of his Adventures, he had ftill this Remedy 
in Mind; and in a Circumftance of great Diftrefs met with a 
Species of them called Ro/a /aurea; but on examining its Na- 
ture he found, to his great Difappointment, that this Sort of 
Rofe, infead of a Remedy, was a deadly Poifon to all kind of 
Beatts, — guarum cundio pecori cibus letbalis of. By the Rofe- 
Laurel then, we fee, is meant all debauched, magical, and cor- 
vupt Myferies ; {uch as thofe of the Syriax Goddefs, whofe Mini- 
fters he defcribes in {9 odious a light: into whofe Rites, Jnisie- 


For 
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BET; On which noble Invention the Epiftolic Wri- 
ting was formed. And this, let us obferve, the 
Ancients agree was invented by the SecreTary of 


of Reformation confirmed by Solitude; when the unhappy Vi- | 


&im to his Pleafures has broke loofe from the Companions and 
Partakers of his Crimes. | 
And now the full View of his defperate Condition neceffi- 
tates him to fly to Heaven for Succour: The Moon is in 
its full Splendor, and the awful Silence of the Night infpires 
him with religious Sentiments: — Video premicantis Lune can- 
dore nimio completum orbem, commodum marinis emergentem fiu@i- 
bus. Na&ufque opace noctis filentiofa fecreta, certus etiam fumma- 
tem Deam precipua majeftate pollere, refque prorfus humanas ipfus 
regi providentia, 9c. [p.375.] He then purifies himfelf in the 
manner prefcribed by Pythagoras; the Philofopher moft devoted 
to Initiations of all the ear/y Sages, as Apuleius of all the /ater.— 
Septies fubmerfo flufibus capite, quod eum numerum pracipue reli- 
gioni aptifimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidit. (Ibid.) He 
then makes his Prayer and addreffes himfelf to the Moon, or Is1s3 
invoking her by her feveral Names of the Eleufinian Ceres, the 
Crlefial” Venus, Diana, and Proferpine. (p. 376.) when betaking 
himfelf to Repofe, fhe ap to him in a Dream, under that 
sHininc Imace fo much fpoken of by the Myfics. [See Vol. i. 
p. 321. 24 Ed.) Necdum fatis compreffram: eg ecce pelago me- 
dio, venerandos Diis etiam vultus attollens, emergit divina facies ; 
ac debinc paulatim toto corpore PERLUCIDUM SIMULACRUM, ex- 
cuffo pelago, ante me confiitiffe vifum eff. [p.377.] In her Speech 
to him fhe gives this extraordinary Account of herfelf, exa&ly 
adapted to the Defign of the Myferies, and preparatory to the 
Communication of the d#e:n%* En affum, tuis commota, Luci, 
precibus, rerum Natura Parens, elementorum omnium Domina, 
Seculorum progenies initialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, 
Prima calitum, Deerum Dearumque facies uniformis; qua Celi 
luminofa culmina, maris falubria flamina, Inferorum deplrata I 
dentia nutibus meis difpenfo. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi _fpe- 
cit, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis— prifcaque 
doftrina pollentes /Egyptii cerimontis me titel PROPRIIS pists je 
ges rs ea vero nomine Reginam Ifidem. [p. 378.] She then 
to him the means of Cure. Her Feftjval was the fol- 
lowing Day, when there was to be a Proceflion of her Vota- 
ries. The Prieft who led it would have a Chaplet of Rofes in 
his Hand, which had the Virtue to reftore him to his former 
Shape. But as breaking through a Courfe of Vice is of all 
things moft difficult, the encourages him in the following Words : 
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an Egyptian King. A Circumftance that will much 
conduce to the Difcovery of the Caufes of its Ori- 
ginal, 


Nec quidquam rerum mearum reformides, ut arduum: Nam hoc ev 
‘dem momento, quo tibi venio fimul & tibi prefens, qua fant confe- 
quentia facerdoti meo per quictem facienda pracipie, Sc. p. 379. 
infinuating hereby, what was taught in the Myfteries, that the 
Affiftance of Heaven was always ready to fecond the Efforts of 
Virtue: But in return for this Favour of reftoring him to Huma- 
nity, i.é. permitting him to Initiation, fhe tells him fhe ex- 
pected the Service of his whole Life; and this the Myferies re- 
quired: for which fhe would reward him with EAfum hereafter ; 
and this the Myferies promifed: — Plame memineris, &D penita 
mente conditum femper tenebis, mibi reliqua vite tua curricula, 
adufque terminos ultimi fpiritus vadata. Nec injurium; cujus bes 
zeficio redieris ad homines, ei totum debere quod vives. Vives aue 
tem beatus, vives in mea tutela gloriofus; 9 cum fpatium feculé 
tui permanfus ad inferos demearis; ibi quoque in ipfe fubterrance 
femirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris interlucentem, 
Stgiifque penctralibus regnantem, campos Elyfios incolens ipfe, 
sibi propitiam frequens adorabis, p. 380. | 
Lucius is, at length, confirmed in his Refolution of afpiring te 
a Life of Virtue; and, on this Change of Difpofition the Author 
finely reprefents all Nature as putting on a new Face of Chear- 
fulnefs and Delight; Tanta hilaritudine preter peculiarem meam 
Refire mibi cunGa videbantur ; ut pecua ttiam cujufcemodi, ©5 totas 
domos, 9 ipfum diem ferena facie gaudere fentirem, Sc. Ibid. 
And now the Proceflion, in Honour of /fs, begins: The 
Prieft, or Hierophant of her Rites, leads up the Company of the 
Initiated, with a Garland of Rofes in his Hand: Lucixs ap- 
proaches, devours the Rofes, and is, according to the Promife of 
the Goddefs, reftored to his former Shape. ‘The Garland plain- 
Jy reprefents that with which the 4/pirants were crowned at the 
Iuitiation ; as the Virtue of the Rofes does the Myferies. He had 
been told at his Transformation that Ro/es were to reftore him; 
fo that, in the midft of his Adventures, he had ftill this Remedy 
in Mind; and in a Circumftance of great Diftrefa met with a 
Species of them called Ro/a Jaurea; but on examining its Na- 
ture he found, to his great Difappointment, that this Sort of 
Rofé, inftead of a Remedy, was a deadly Poifon to all kind of 
Reafts, —guarum cuncte pecori cibus lethalis ef. By the Rofe- 
Laurel then, we fee, is meant all debauched, magical, axd cor- 
rupt Myferies ; {uch as thofe of the Syriax Goddefs, whofe Mini- 
fters he defcribes in {9 odious a light; into whofe Rites, Jnitia- 


For. 
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For all kinds of Hieroghphic Writing, wher 


employed in public Bufinefs to convey the Royal 
Commands to Leaders of Armies and diftant Go- 


tion was {fo far from promoting a Life of Virtue, that it plunged 
the deluded Wretch into ftill deeper Miferies. 

As foon as Lucius had thus recovered his Humanity by Initia- 
tion, the Prieit covered him, naked as he was, with a Linen 
Cloth: Sed facerdos, utcungue divino monitu cognitis ab origine 
cunctis cladibus meis, quamquam © ipfe infigni permotus miraculo, 
nutu fignificato prius, precipit, tegendo mihi LINTEAM dari laci- 
niam, p. 386. For a Linen Garment was always beftowed on 
the Afpirant at his Initiation, of which Practice Apuleius himfelf, 
in his Apology, gives the Reafon :— Lana -/egniffimi corporis ex- 
trementum, pecori detraGa, jam inde Orphei &S Pythagore feitis, 
profanus veftitus eff. Sed enim mundiffima Lint feges, inter opti+ 
nas fruges terra exorta, non modo indutui & anmnctui fanciffimis 
fEgyptiorum facerdotibus, /ed opertui guoque in rebus facris ufur- 
patur, p. 506. 

When all this was over, the Prieft accofts him in the following 
manner: — Multis &9 variis exantlatis laboribus, magnifque for- 
tune tempeflatibus, <P maximis actus procellis, ad portum quietis 
€f aram mifericordiz tandem, Luci, venifti. Nec tibi natales, ac 
ne dignitas quidem, vel ipfa, qua flores, ufquam doftrina profuit: 
fed lubrico virentis etatula, ad ferviles delapfus voluptates, cu- 
riofitatis improfpere finifirum pramium reportafti. Sed utrinque 
fortune caecitas dum te peffimis periculis difcruciat, ad religiofamt 
iftam habitudinem improvida produxit malitia. Eat nunc, & 
fummo furore feviat,  crudelitati fue materiam quarat aliam. 
Nam in eos, quorum fibi vitas fervitium Dez noftre majeftas vin- 
dicavit, non habet locum cafus infeitus. Quid latrones, quid fera, 
quid fervitium, quid afperrimorum itinerum ambages reciproce, 
quid metus mortis quotidiane nefarie fortune profuit? In tutelam 
jam receptus es fortuna, fed videntis; que fuze lucis fplendore 
ceteros etiam Deos :l!uminat. Sume jam vultum letiorem, can- 
dido ifto habitu tuo congruentem ; comitare pompam Dew sosPiTt A- 
TRICIS, nnovanti gradu; VIDEANT IRRELIGIOSI; VIDEANT, 
ET ERROREM SUUM RECOGNOSCANT. En ecce priffinis @- 
rumnis abfolutus, Ufidis magne providentia gaudens Lucius, de 
fua fortuna triumphat. p. 386, 387. . 

SEE HERE THE PLAIN MoRAL OF THE FABLE DELI- 
VERED AT LARGE; and in that, all that we have advanced, 
concerning the Purpofe of the Work, fully confirmed. 

We have obferved that by his Return to his proper Shape was’ 
meant his Initiation; and accordingly that Return is called, as 
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verners, being found unavoidably attended with 
the Inconveniencies of imperfect and obfcure Infor- 
mation: This, I fuppofe, fet our Secretary on con- 


Initiation was, the being born again, — ut renatus guodammodo, — 
and, —/ua providentia quodammodo renatos. But it being much 
for the Author’s Purpofe to give the Particulars of that Rite at 
large, and the Decorum of the Fable not fuffering it to be done 
in this Place, where Jnrt7ation is reprefented as the Reftoration 
of a Man metamorphofed; he was obliged to confider his Re/fo- 
vation and Initiation as two diftin&t Circumftances in the Fabs, 
tho’ they were one and the fame in the Mora/; and fo reprefen- 
ted, likewife, in the Account of their Natures: For as the re- 
turning to his proper Shape was called Rexatus, fo the Day of 
Initiation (according to the Fable) is called Natalis. — Exbine 
Sthiviffimum celebravi natalem facrorum. This being fo, the 
Author makes the Prieft take an Opportunity from the Benefit 
received, to prefs Lucius to enter into the Myfteries of J/s.— 
Quo tibi tamen tutior fis, atque munitior; da nomen huic fancte 
militiz, cujus non olim facramento etiam rogaberis; teque jam nunc 
wbfequio religionts noftre dedica, &5 minifterii jugum fubi volunta- 
gium3 nam cum ceeperis Dez fervire, tunc magis fenties fruétum 
tuz libertatis, p. 387. Accordingly he is initiated. The Cere- 
mony is defcribed at large; and we find it exaétly agreeing to 
the Reprefentation given of it in the former Volume. | 
The Author firit lets us underftand, how that a virtuous and 
holy Life was principally required of thofe who entered into the 
Myfteries, in the Doubts and Apprehenfions that retarded his 
witiation: At ego, quamquam cupienti voluntate praditus, tamen 
religiofa formidine renitebar. Quod enim fedulo percontaveram, 
difficile religionis obfequium, & caftimoniarum abitinentiam {atis 
arduam, cautdque circum{pectu vitam, quz multis cafibus fubja- 
cet effe muniendam, p. 390. Thefe Difficulties got over, he is 
initiated with the accuftomed Rites; he then makes his Prayer, 
in which the grand ANOPPHTA of the Myferies is plainlyrefer- 
red to: —Tx quidem fanGa © humani generis Sofpitatrix perpetuay 
semper fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris affectionem mi- 
ferorum cafibus tribuis: — TE SUPERI COLUNT, OBSERVANT 
INFERI3 TU ROTAS ORBEM$ LUMINAS SOLEM3; REGIS 
MUNDUM3$ CALCAS TARTARUM: TIBI RESPONDENT * sI~ 
DERA, GAUDENT NUMINA, REDEUNT TEMPORA, SERVI- | 
UNT ELEMENTA: TUO NUTU SPIRANT FLAMINAy NUTRI- 


® Refpondent fidera. This, I fuppofe, relates to the Mujfic of the Spheres: 
The Image is, I think, extremely noble; and taken from the Conjfent in the 
Strings of a Harp, to anfwer to and obey the Hand of the Mafter who had 
put them into Tune, 7 
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triving a Remedy, by the Invention of the Letters 
of an Alphabet; which he made ferve to exprefs 
Words, not Things ; whereby all the Inconvenien- 
cies fo fatal on thefe Occafions, were avoided, and 
the Writer’s Informations delivered with the ut- 
moft Clearnefs and Precifion; which had this fur- 
ther Advantage, that as the Government would, 
without doubt, endeavour to keep their Invention 


UNTUR NUBILA, GERMINANT SEMINA, CRESCUNT GER- 

’ MINA: TUAM MAJESTATEM PERHORRESCUNT AVES COE- 
LO MEANTES, FER MONTIBUS ERRANTES, SERPENTES 
SOLO LATENTES, BELUZ PONTO NATANTES, P. 397. 

This Affair being finifhed, the Author, in the next place, 
takes Occafion, agreeably to his own Praétice and Opinions, to 
recommend a Mulriplicity of Initiations. He tells us how Jfs 
counfelled him to enter into the Mytfteries of Qfiris; how, after 
that, fhe invited him to a third Juitiation; and then rewarded 

‘him for his accumulated Piety with many temporal Bleflings. 

All this confidered, who can any longer doubt but that the 
true Defign of this Work was to recommend Initiation into the 
My/fteries, in oppofition to the New Religion? We fee, the Ca- 
taftrophe of the Piece, the whole eleventh Book, entirely taken up 
with this matter, and compofed with the greateft Serioufnefs and 
Superftition: In a Word, I think nothing could be better contri- 
ved to recommend the My/eries than the Plan he has gone upon ; 
which he has executed with great Addrefs. This Interpretation 
will refleé&t new Light on every Part of the Metamorphofs, as the 
Reader will find on Examination. I have been fo long on this 
Subjet, that I have only Time to give him one Inftance of the 
Truth of what I fay: —In the f#4 and fixth Books is a very 
long Epifode of Cupid and Pfyche, vifibly allegorical through- 
out; and entirely foreign to all the reft of the Work in the com- 
mon View of the Metamorphofis; yet, in ours, contrived with the 
utmoft Beauty, and highly conducive to the Author’s general 
Purpofe: There was no Man, tho’ he confidered the Metamor- 
phofts only as a Work of mere Amufement, but faw the Fable of 
Cupid and Pfyche to be a Philofophical Allegory of the Progrefs of 
the human Soul to Perfection, in the Poffeffion of Divine Love, and 
the Reward of Immortality. Now we have thewn at large, that 

the profeffed End of the Myferies was to reftore the Soul to its 
original Rectitude, and to encourage good Men with the Promi- 
{es of a happy Immortality. The Fable therefore of Cupid and 
Phyche, in the ffth and /ixth Books, was the fineft and moft art- 
ful Preparation for the Subject of the eleventh, 
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to themfelves, Letters of State were, for fome time, 
conveyed with all the Security of our modern Cy- 
phers. And thus, being at firft appropriated to this 
ule, Literary Writing gained the Name of Epts- 
TOLARY®’; which if you will not allow, no reafon- 
able Account, I think, can be given of its Name. 


 § To this perhaps it may be replied, that Literary Writing had, 
in Egypt, the Name of Epiffolary, for its being afterwards em- 
ployed in fuch kind of Compofitions; becaufe Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and Tatian, (where he gives a Lift of fome Inventors,) 
fay, That Atoffa the Perfian Emprefs was the firft that wrote E- 
piftles ; the latter from HelJanicus the Hiftorian expreffes himfelf 
thus: “EmsroAas ZYNTALLZEIN ékeveey n Wecoay wore xynoadwn 
yw, xabcrree Qrnoty “EAAann &, “Aross@ 5 OvOpha OwUTy ive — To 


this we reply, that the Suppofition of Literary Writing’s having 


the Name of Epiftolary from any later Application of Letters to 
this fort of Compofition, is very precarious: For it may be afked 


' why rather a Name from Epiftles than from any nobler fort of 


Compofition, in which we muft needs conclude Letters had been 
employed, before the ufe of Efi/les, if Epiftles were fo lately 
invented? But the Truth is, if by Cuelaoses, which Word Ces 
mens likewife ufes, we are to underftand the compofing, and not 
the artificial clofing and fealing up of the Tablets in which the 
Ancients wrote their Epiftles, (the more natural Senfe of the 
Word, and an Invention more to a courtly Woman's Genius,) 
we muft needs fay the whole Story of Afofa’s Invention is a 
very idle one, tho’ becoming fuch Triflers as the Writers of 
the Invention of Things; from whence Tatian and Clemens had 
it: They might as well have enquired after the Inventors of 
Eating and Drinking ; writing Epiftles being as early as the Oc 
cafions of communicating the Thoughts at a Diftancce; that is, 
as early as haman Commerce. We find in the J/. 2’. ¥ 169. 
Bellerophon carrying an Epiftle from Pretus to lobates. No, fays 
a great and excellent Critic, [See p. 539. of the Differtation upon 
Phalaris.) this was no Epifile, as Pliny rightly remarks, but Co- 
dicilli; and Homer himfelf calls it wwa% wluxrss. I do not come 

rehend the Force of the learned Perfon’s Argument; the Pointe 

etween him and his noble Adverfary was concerning the Thing, 
not the Name; but Pliay’s Obfervation, and his own, is concerns 
ing the Name, not the Thing. Let what Bellerophon carried be 
awak wuars, fmall Leaves of Wood covered with Wax, and 


_ewritten on by a Pen of Metal, yet was it effentially an Epi/file, if 


Jully’s Definition of an Epifle be a true one: Hoc ef, fays he, 
K 2 Thus 
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Thus the Reader at length finds that the very 


contrary to the common Opinion is the true; that 
it was the fir/t Literary Writing, not the jirft Hie- 
roghpbical, which was invented for Szecrecy. In 
courfe of Time, indeed, they naturally changed 
their ufe ; Le/ters became common, and LMerogly- 
phics fecret and myfterious. 

IV. But this political Alphabet, as we may call 
it, foon occafioned the Invention of a /facred one: 
For the Priefts having a Share in the Government, 
without doubt had an early Communication of the 
Secret ; and being now immerged in deep Philofo- 
phy and Speculation, would naturally employ it in 
their hidden Doétrines, But its various Civil ufe 
not permitting it to continue long a Secret, when 
it ceafed to be fo, they would as naturally invent 
another for themfelves: For Experience of its ufe, 
and the Neceffity of a Method to convey abftract 
Speculations with Precifion, would no longer fuffer 
them to be without an “/phabvet of their own, which 
from their Invention und Appropriation was called 
HIIEROGRAMMATICAL. For, | 

That the Egyptian Priefts had fuch a facred Al- 
phabetic Charaéer, we are exprefly affured by He- 
rodotus:— ** The Greeks (fays he) write their Let- 
“¢ ters, and make their Computations with Couns 
‘ters, from the left to the right; the Egyptians, 
** on the contrary, from the right to the left. ~ 
s* They ufe two Sort of Letters, one of which they 


Epifole proprium, ut is ad quem feribitur, de jis rebus quas ignorat, 
certior fiat. Why Piiny faid this wivxé ow loxros was not an E- 
piftle, but.a Codicil, was becaufe {mall Leaves of Wood covered 
with Wax, when written on, were called by his Countrymen 
Codicilli, and a Mijive-Paper, Epiflola: ‘That this was his 
Meaning appears from the Account he gives of the pretended 
Paper-Epifile of Sarpedon mentioned as a great Rarity by Licinins 
Mucianus. [See the Diffrt, as above. ] 
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** call facred, the other populart.”? Clemens Alex- 
andrinus goes further, and defcribes the very Books 
in which this facred Alphabet was principally em- 
ployed; and as the Place where he does this is ve- 
ry curious, and contributes to the further Iluftra- 
tion of the Subjeé&t, we fhall confider it the more 
largely. We have fhewn that Clemens, in the Paf- 
fage quoted above, underftood what he called the 
Sacerdotal, IEPATIKHN, to be an Alphabetic Cha- 
racter. Now the fame Writer fpeaking in another 
Place’ of the forty two Books of Hermes, which 
contained all the Civil and Religious Science of the 
Egyptians, tells us that ten of thefe Books were cal- 
led Sacerdotal, and were the particular Study of the 
Chief Prieft, — wposarns % jee? te IEPATIKA xea- 
asuwa i Pibrla expavdav?. Thefe ten, therefore, 
were wrote in a facred Alphabetic Charaéter ; tho’, 
as we learn from him in the fame place, a// the va- 
rious kinds of Sacred Charaéfers were employed in 
the Compofition of thefe forty two Books; for 
fome were wrote in Hieroglyphics; as he tells us. 
where he fpeaks of the Sacred Scribe, whofe Bufi- 
nefs it was to ftudy thofe called Hieroglphical, — 
sScv ré re LEPOTATOIKA xaaswwa* And, what 
is very remarkable, we find the Subject of thefe to 
be of a Popular and Civil Nature, fuch as Co/imo- 
graphy, Geography, the fimple Elements of 4frone- 
my, the Chorography of Egypt, the Defcription of 
the Nile’, &c, conformable to what we have laid 
down concerning the Ufe and Application of the 


* Leskupa yosguss, xf royigen’) Pagoiss, “Erdwes fe, dod aH 
eeks Epa tre ra Oelea Pigovles T yetem, Aiyur hos 5, donb Phd eebswy 
em Te aeAs egg. —- oiPacios 3 yee mpaas aeiwr')* Hy TG po owt, 
beg, va dé, Snuclinc xwric’), lib. ii. cap. 36. 
x Strom. lib. vi. p. 633,634. es. ecien 
W mm BE TE xoopolegPias, 1 yewlegPias, Tages Silas 
a & Csavvns, e) week FE wravwdwuv’ xwoole Piav ve é Aiyunls, 
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ii6ft early Hieroglyphics ; others again of thefe Books 
were wrote in Symbols, particularly thofe two which 
the Chanter had in Care: —¢'O0es, vos F AB peso 
cinns OndecouuG TYMBOAQN* t3v Pac) dvo Bi- 
Carus avernQévas dav cx ¥ ‘Eous. Here then we have 


all the three Species of Sacred Writing, the Hiero-. 


ghyphic, the Symbolic, and the Hierogrammatic or Sa- 
cerdotal; the laft of which, as we fay, was by 
Letters of an Alphabet. 

But an ALPHABET for Secrecy, and confequent- 
ly different from the common, was a thing in ufe a- 
mongft the Priefthood of almoft all Nations. Pbilo 
Biblius, in Eufebius, fpeaking of Sanchoniatho’s Hi- 
ftory, tells us, that the Author compofed it by the 
Afmfiftance of certain Records which he found in the 
Temples written in Ammonean Letters*, not under- 
{ftood by the Vulgar: Thefe Ammonean Letters Bo- 
chart explains to be fuch as the Priefts ufed in fa- 
cred MattersY. Diogenes Laertius informs us, from 
Thrafyllus, that Democritus wrote two Books, the 
one of the Sacred Letters of the Babylonians, the o- 
ther of the Sacred Letters of the City Meroe’: 


*—5 5 orpSardy roig tad F advrew Heber darexevQos “Aue 
psrvicy yegppacr ovlxaubos, & > COM nv Mac ywEspa,———e 
Prap. Evang. \ib.i. cap. 9. 

yY Ammoneorum, 1. e. Ammanim — Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 
30. Templa fa&ta ad cultum Solis. Quod veriffimum; Sol enim 

ebrais eft amma unde amman templum Solis, quem folum Ceeli 
Dominum crediderunt prifci Phoenices. Sanchoniathon, rsroy 48 
(7 Zar) Serv cvspiCov podvor segvsd xvesor. Ttaque hic precipue 
cultus. amen crefcente fuperftitione crediderim nomen Amma- 
nim etiam ad alia delubra pertinuifle: Itaque tere Ammonecorum 
{eu Ammanim {unt litere templorum, litere in facris recepte. 
Geogr. Sacr. Par. ii. lib. ii. cap. 17. 

2To mek FT cow BaSvaan iseav yeoppatuv’ weer F ow Miegn 
becwy 2% Apher. In Vit. Demoer. Segm. xlix. lib. ix. But Rei- 
nefius and Menage not apprehending there was any facred myfte~ 
rious Writing out of Egyp¢ and its Confines, will have the Baby- 
fon here mentioned to be Babylon in Egypt; but they fhould have 


And 
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And concerning thefe laft, He/odorus fays, that the 
Ethiopians had two Sort of Letters, the one called 
regal, the other vulgar; and that the regal refem- 
bled the Sacerdotal Characters of the Egyptians®. 
Theodoret {peaking of the Grecian Temples in gene- 
ral, fays that thefe had certain Forms of Letters for 
their own ufe, called Sacerdotal>; and Fourmont, 
and others, fuppofe that this general Cuftom pre- 
vailed amongft the Hebrews alfo*. 
. And now we fhall know how to deal with a 
{trange Paffage ¢ of Manetho in Eufebius: This Hi- 
{torian affures his Reader, ‘* that he took his Infor- 
‘** mation from Pillars in the Land of Seriad, in- 
‘* fcribed by Zhoyth the firft Hermes, with Hiero- 
‘¢ glypbic Letters in the Sacred Dialect; and tranfla- 

& ) 
“‘ ted, after the Flood, out of the Sacred Dialeé, 
«© into the Greek Tongue, with HrzRocLyPHIc 
“© Letrers, and depofited in Volumes by zatho- 
“<< demon, the fecond Hermes, Father of Tat, in the 
s¢ Adyta of the Egyptian Temples.”? The Origi- 
nal is in thefe Words: ’Ex ¥ Maved ¥ TeCewdrs, d¢ 
Ont Mroaguats ¥ Diradags wyieeds F ww Aiyralw a- 
dwAwy, Kenpalicas Cn TF ww TH Xnesading YH rer ay 
snra ise, Dyol, Afartulw v% iegoggaqinols yexmpacs xe 
refle€ted how unlikely it was, if Democritus had chofe to write of 
the Sacred Letters of the Egyptians, that he fhould denominate 
them from a Place not at all celebrated for their ufe, when there 
were fo many other that thefe Characters had rendered famous. 
8 Eercyspeny ? raaviav yogupaow Aidsomixots, & Sxuclincts arrce 
Raorsrixoisisilwyny, @ dn trois Alyutlwy IEPATIKOIZ KAAOYME- 
NOIE awpcsdvlas. lib. iv. . 

b Ey wots ‘EAAnnmots Nxols 1Osos vies noo Keogxlnces yrgupra- 
rar, 8¢ IEPATIKOYE wegonyoesuo. In Genef. Qu. 61. 

© Cette coutume de la plipart des nations Orientales d’avoir. 
des Charatteres Sacres, & des Characteres Profanes ou d'un ufage 
plus vulgaire, étoit auffi chez les HEpReEUx. Reflex. Crit, 
vol, i. p. 36. 

4 See Srilling fleet's Orig. Sacr. Book i. chap.ii. § 11. and — 
Mr. Shuckford’s Connefions, vol.i. Ed. 2. p. 247. 
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xoeegulnesspwuv a0 Qwih & Ww pute ‘Eeues 2, touldl- 
bercav po t xalaxavopoy cx B leeds Afarcale ets t ERy- 
vide Puvlw, FPAMMAZXIN IEPOTATOIKOIYE, 
Sorlebeoay tv Bibrous vas ¥ AyabodaiuovG ¥ ddlioe 
‘Eons, waleos 4} % Tar dw rois aduras F icoar Adlunliov®. 
Stillingfleet objects, with Reafon, to the Abfurdity 
of, — tranflating into the Greek Tongue with Hiero- 
glypbhic Charaéters: And the learned Author of the 
Conneétions well feeing that by secpmaciw ievoyav@s- 
xoi¢ muft be underftood an Alphabetic Charaéter, 
fays the Words fhould not be tranflated Hrerogly- 
phics, but Sacred Letters‘, he might as well have 
faid Gothic Letters, iceolavgina being always ufed by 
the Ancients to denote Characters of dings, in 
oppofition to A/phabetic Letters, or Characters of 
Words. It is certain the Text is corrupt; as may 
be feen, 1. From ‘the Word 9¢¢upnaow (which in 
ftrict Propriety fignifies the Letters of an Alphabet, ) 
its being joined to igeclAvgsxoi¢, which denates a Spe- 
eles of Marks, not Letters. 2. From the mention 
of a Sacred Dialed, iceg: algacx]@ ; (of which more 
hereafter :) For if thefe Records were wrote in a 
Sacred Diale& it is plain the Character employed 
mult be Aiphabetic; and fo indeed it 1s expreffed 
to be in the Words beoponeaQincis DE CLLaohs which 
immediately follow ; and if, out of this Dialeéf, it 
were tranflated into another, muft not Alphabetic 
Characters be /fi/] employed ?, And now we fee not 
only that the prefent Reading is wrong, but are led, 
by this laft Obfervation, to the right; the Paflage 
being without all queftion to be read thus: —,@ 3 
xdlaxAvopar ce B ieegs Alertxly cig T+ EXyVIDe Pavay 
FPAMMAZIN IEPOLPA®IKOIE x sanlebeody dy 
Bi€aas, Fe.—T PAMMAZIN IEPOL PA®IKOIX; 


© Eufeb. Chron. Ed. Scal. Am. 1658, p. 6.. 
* Conneéion of the Sacred and Profane Hiftory, Vol. i. P- 2475 
and Vol. ll. Pp: 294. wo Ob, ox Pes 7 . # co Poti A 
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in {peaking of the Tranflation, being the very 
Words juft before employed in {peaking of the O- 
riginal ; and with exact Propriety: For iseoggaqsnot 
was ufed hy the Ancients as a generic Term, to 
fignify as well Sacred Letters of Words, as Sacred 
Marks of Things; iegoyav@ma not fo, but denoting 
only Marks of Things: So that the plain and fen- 
fible meaning of the Paffage is this: — That a 
Work, wrote by the firft Hermes, in the Sacred 
Dialeé#, and Sacred Letters, was tranflated, by the 
fecond Hermes, into the Greek Dialeé, the original 
Sacred Letters being ftill employed. And the Rea- 
fon of this is evident; the Greek Tranflation was 
for the ufe of his own Countrymen the Egyptians : 
But fuch would be fooneft invited to the Study of a 
foreign Dialeét when written in their own Let- 
ters: a common Inducement for Tranflators in- 
to a foreign Language, to preferve the original 
Character: Befides, this Verfion was not for the 
Egyptians in general, but for the Priefts only; and 
therefore their peculiar Character was preferved. 

We now begin to fee that the whole Extrava- 
gance in this Account, rejected by the Critics with 
fo much Contempt, is only in the high Antiquity 
given to the Fad; and this, the very Circumftance 
of the Fact itfelf refutes: For it not only tells us 
of Sacred Alphabetic Letters, which we have fhewn 
to be of date ufe amongft the Egyptians, but like- 
wife of a Sacred Dialect, which certainly was {tll 
Jater; and, if I be not much miftaken, a Paflage 
in Herodotus will lead us to the Time when this 
Tranflation was made: The Hiftorian tells us, that 
when Pfammiticus, by the Affiftance of the loxians 
and Carians, had fubdued all Egypt, he placed thefe 
Greek Adventurers on both Sides the Nile, where 
he affigned them Lands and Habitations, and fent 
among them Egyptian Youths to be inftructed = 
: : os, t 
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xaesnessphver L200 Quid % wets “Eeus 2, ieplurd- 
becay pf t xalaxavopoy cx BS ieegs Afgarcaly es T EMy- 
vide Davlw, YPAMMAZIN IEPOTATOIKOIYZ, x, 
Sones w Gierois vaso ¥ ‘AyatedatpovG % ddléos 
‘Eons, waleos } % Tar by roi adutois F icgdy Ailualiov®. 
Stillingfleet objects, with Reafon, to the Abfurdity 
of, — tranflating into the Greek Tongue with Hiero- 
ghyphic Charaéters: And the learned Author of the 
Conneétions well feeing that by 9e%puacw iegoyav@s- 
xoig muft be underftood an Alphabetic Charaéier, 
fays the Words fhould not bé tranflated Hierogly- 
phics, but Sacred Letters‘, he might as well have 
faid Gothic Letters, icgolauguna being always ufed by 
the Ancients to denote Charaéters of Things, in 
oppofition to Alphabetic Letters, or Characters of 
Words. It is certain the Text is Corrupt; as may 
be feen, 1. From ‘the Word yg¢ypa0w (which in 
ftrict Propriety fignifies the Letters of an Alphabet, ) 
its being joined to iegolAv@snoity which denates a Spe- 
cies of Marks, not Letters. 2. From the mention 
of a Sacred Dialed, ites Algaex]@ 3 (of which more 
hereafter :) For if thefe Records were wrote in a 
Sacred Diale& it is plain the Character employed, 
mutt be Alphabetic; and fo indeed it is expreffed 
to be in the Words feopongaQinots DELLA, which 
immediately follow ; and if, out of bis Dialed, it 
were tranflated into another, muft not pbabetic 
Characters be /fi/] employed 2, And now we fee not 
“i that the prefent Reading is wrong, but are led, 
y this laft Obfervation, to the right; the Paflage 
one without all queftion to be read thus : — gj? 
naloxrvoporenr BS itegs Alyarcule cis T Eryvide Davo 
rFPAMMAZIN IEPOrPA®IKOIE x sonlebewray cy 
Bibra, &e.—T PAMMAZIN [EPOr PA@IKOI2; 


© Exfeb. Cire Ed. Scal. Am. 1658, p. 6.. 
f ConneGion of the Sacred ee ee Hi, _ i. . p. 247 
at Vol. il. P. 294+ uo 
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in fpeaking of the Tranflation, being the very 
Words juft before employed in fpeaking of the O- 
riginal ; and with exact Propriety: For iseoggaQsmot 
was ufed hy the Ancients as a generic Term, to 
fignify as well Sacred Letters of Words, as Sacred 
Marks of Things ; isgoyavOme not fo, but denoting 
only Marks of Things: So that the plain and fen- 
fible meaning of the Paffage is this: — That a 
Work, wrote by the firft Hermes, in the Sacred 
Dialec, and Sacred Letters, was tranflated, by the 
fecond Hermes, into the Greek Dialeé, the original 
Sacred Letters being ftill employed. And the Rea- 
fon of this is evident; the Greek Tranflation was 
for the ufe of his own Countrymen the Egyptians : 
But fuch would be fooneft invited to the Study of a 
foreign Dialect when written in their own Let- 
ters: a common Inducement for Tranflators in- 
to a foreign Language, to preferve the original 
Character: Befides, this Verfion was not for the 
Egyptians in genera), but for the Priefts only ; and 
therefore their peculiar Character was preferved. 

We now begin to fee that the whole Extrava- 
gance in this Account, rejected by the Critics with 
fo much Contempt, is only in the high Antiquity 
given to the Fad; and ¢his, the very Circum/tance 
of the Fact itfelf refutes: For it not only tells us 
of Sacred Alphabetic Letters, which we have fhewn 
to be of Jate ufe amongft the Egyptians, but like- 
wife of a Sacred Dialeé?, which certainly was ftill 
Jater; and, if I be not much miftaken, a Paflage 
in Herodotus will lead us to the Time when this 
Tranflation was made: The Hiftorian tells us, that 
when Pfammiticus, by the Affiftance of the lonzans 
and Carians, had fubdued all Egypt, he placed thefe 
Greek Adventurers on both Sides the Nile, where 
he affigned them Lands and Habitations, and fent 
among them Egyptian Youths to be inftructed = 
i 7 . : t 
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the Greek Language, from whence fprung the State 
Interpreters for that Tongue®: Thus far the Hi- 
{torian; from whofe Account of P/fammiticus’s Pro- 
ject it appears, that he was purpofed to eftablifh 
a conftant Intercourfe with the Grecian Nations. 
The Youth picked out for Interpreters were, 
without queftion, of the. Priefthood, all Letters 
and Learning refiding in that Order; which had 
hikewife a great Share in the public Adminiftration, 
And now the Priefthood having the Greek ‘Tongue 
amoneft them, which its ufe in Public Affairs 
would make them diligently cultivate; where was 
the Wonder that, about this time, fome of thefe 
Interpreters, ‘Eeunvies, fhould employ themfelves in 
tranflating the Sacred Egyptian Records into the 
Grecian Language? 

But then as to the precife Time of the Invention 
of Egyptian LeTTERs it can never be fo much 
as gueffed at, and for this plain Reafon, becaufe 
Hieroglyphics continued ftill in ufe long after Let- 
ters had been found out, particularly on their public 
Monuments of Stone; which 1s the Reafon we find 
none of thefe infcribed with any other Characters. 
However that Letters were very early, we have 
clearly fhewn above, as well from other Circum- 
tances, as from this, that the Invention of them 
was given to their Gods», 


& —Tosos 5 "Iwos Xj TO Kaect, Toes culxaleclaca wyacs a re, 
& YappitixG® didwos yweus cwoxncas ay'liss GAAnAWY, & Netaw ad 
peicoy Exoi@*—x d7 wasdas wapébare ewroics Aiyualias, T 
"Eadada yruoray exdidarntaX * cro 5 rd twr cnpadérlov tT ‘BAAR eG 
yawosayv, of vu Eopnies ev Aiytalm yeyovacs. Euter. lil. c.1 544 
Hence it appears that the excellent Prideaux was miftaken when 
he faid, — But the worft of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not 


Speak Greek the Ptolemys frft brought that Language among ft 


them.— ConneGions Part ii. lib. i. p. 12. 
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Thofe who are for deriving all Civil Improve- 
ments from the Line of Atrabam, beftow upon it 
this amongft the reft. But as it is a Fancy that 
only fticks out of the Tail of an Hypothefis, with- 
out any Countenance from Scripture, they differ 
much concerning the Time. Some fuppofe the ufe 
of Letters amongft the Patriarchs; and, by them, 
tran{mitted to the Egyptians; but there are fuch 
{trong Objections to this Opinion, even from the 
Patriarch’s fending verbal Meffages where it was 
more natural as well as more expedient to fend writ- 
ten, that others have thought fit to fhift the Time 
to that of Moses: When Gop, they fay, taught 
him the ufe of Alphabetic Letters, in the Exem- 
plar of the two Tables, wrote, as the Text affures — 
us, with the finger of GoD. But how, from Words 
that at moft only imply the ten Commandments to 
be miraculoufly written, as well as dictated, it. can 
be concluded Letters were then firft taught Man- 
kind, I have not Logic enough to find out, A 
common Reader would be apt to conclude from it, 
that Letters were now well known to the J/raelites, 
as Gop thought fit to deliver the firft Elements 
of their Religion in that kind of Writing; but if 
he was indeed the Revealer of the Artifice, how 
happen’d it that the Hiftory of fo momentous a 
Circumftance was not recorded ? fo momentous that, 
as we fhall fee prefently, the Memory of it would 
have been one of the greateft Barriers to Idolatry. 

But tho’ I think it highly probable that Moses 
brought Letters with the reft of his Learning from 
Egypt, yet I could be eafily perfuaded to believe 
that he both enlarged the Alphabet, and altered 
the Shapes of the Letters. 1. The Hebrew Alpha- 
bet, which he employed in the Compofition of the 
Pentateuch, is confiderably fuller than that which 


Cadmus brought into Greece. Cadmus was of Thebes 
in 
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in Egypt, fojourned in Syria, and went from thence 
into Greece: His Country fhews his Letters were 
Egyptian, which Proof their great Difference in 
Number from the Hebrew ftrongly confirms. 2. 
That Moses likewife altered the Shape of the 
Egyptian Letters I think probable, for this Reafon : 
All HieroglyphicWriting was abfolutely forbidden 
by the fecond Commandment, and with a View 
worthy the Divine Wifdom ; Hieroglyphics being, 
as we fhall fhew hereafter, the great Source of the 
moft abominable Idolatries and Superftitions. But 
now Alphabetic Letters, which henceforth could 
be only ufed amongft the Hebrews, being taken by 
the Egyptians from their Hieroglyphic Marks, re- 
- tained, as was natural, much of the Shapes of thofe 
Characters; to cut off therefore all Occafion of 
Danger from Symbolic Images, Moses, as I 
fuppofe, altered the Form of the Egyptian Letters, 
and reduced them into fomething like thofe fimple 
Shapes in which we now find them. 

Thus we fee at length that Letters were a Matter 
of much Confequence amongft the Hebrews, with 
regard.to the Integrity of their Religion. If there- 
fore, as is pretended, Gop was the immediate Au- 
thor of them, it could fcarce be but Moses would 
have recorded the Hiftory of their Invention, as 
the beft Sanction to their Ufe, and beft Security 
from the Danger of Hieroglyphic Writing; to 
which this People, fo fond of Egyptian Manners, 
were very forceably inclined. 

But we have not yet done with the Paflage of 
Manetho; the laft Circumftance opening our way 
to another Difcovery of great Importance in the 
Egyptian Antiquities: For by this we find they had 
not only Sacred Charaéters and Letters, but a Sacred 


i See p. 78, 79 of this Volume, 
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Diatgct or Language alfo; for what he here calls 
igeg Algaexl]G, in another Place (where he inter- 
prets a certain Word in this Language,) he calls 
isegt yadosa*, It might perhaps be imagined that 
this Sacred Dialect? was only the more ancient Egyp- 
tian Language; which being now grown into dif- 
ufe, was preferved amongft the Priefts: But if we 
confider the {mall and flow Change to which the 
Eaftern Languages were fubject, efpecially the Lan- 
guage of a People admitting fo little of foreign 
Manners, we can fcarce believe this to have been 
the Cafe: Befides, the Sacred Dialef? was ufed for 
Secrecy, being known only to the Priefts; which 
could never be the Condition of a National Lan- 
guage, how obfolete foever we may reafonably con- 
ceive it to be grown. All this confidered, { take 
their Sacred Dialec? to be a Language of their own 
framing, and one of their Jateft Expedients for 
keeping their Science to themfelves. We have 
fhewn how, as they grew more fpeculative, they 
invented an Alphabet to exprefs their Conceptions 
in Words, inftead of Things, for the fake of Per- 
fpicuity and Exactnefs: But the fimple Myftery of 
a peculiar Alphabet, employed in a common Tongue, 
would be foon feen into; they therefore, as ap- 
pears, invented a peculiar Language for the ufe of 
their Alphabet ; and thus under a double Cover effe- 
Ctually fecured their Science. The way of framing 
the Sacred Dialeé, 1 fuppofe was this, they called 
Things by the Names of their Hieroglyphical Ke- 
prefentatives: Thus Y« in the Egyptian Tongue 
fignifying a Serpent, and a Serpent in their Hiero- 


EK Evarxa® 3 70 sopra aww ehyG@ YKEQY, rere dé ics Rae 
orcs wan? 7 p YK xaf’ JEPAN PAQZIAN Bacirta on- 
purd, > CQL wake iss 5 wad x 9 KOINHN AIAAE- 
KTON, «7 &rw cu he dyov vive) YKEQE. Apud Fofeph. cont. 
“4p. lib. i, cap. 14. 
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glyphics denoting a King!, Yx, as Manetho informs 
us above, fignified a King in the Sacred Dialeé : 
And thus their Hieroglyphics became a Fund. for 
an entire new Language. 

On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian 
Priefis had thefe three Methods of fecreting their 
recorded Knowlege ; by HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS, 
by a SacERDOTAL ALPHABET, and by a SacREpD 
Dratect. In explaining their feveral Natures, and 
diftinguifhing them from the proper Hieroglyphic, 
I have endeavoured to difembroil a Subject that 
feems to have perplexed even Antiquity itfelf; 
which, in its Account of the Egyptian Literature, 
perpetually confounds the feveral Species of facred 
Writing with one another. What greatly contributed 
to this Confufion I prefume, was the Egyptian Pra- 
ctice of promifcuoufly ufing in one and the fame 
Book, or Literary Monument, the feveral various 
Species of Sacred Writing; that is to fay, the pro- 
per Hieroglyphic, the Symbolic, and the Hierogram- 
matic; as was done in compofing the Bembine Ta- 
ble, and the Myftic Ritual defcribed by Apuleius. 

Thus we find how it happened that that which 
had its Origin from Neceffity, came, in time, to be 
employed for Secrecy, and improved for Orzament. 
But now in the inceffant Revolutions of Things this 
Imagery, which was at firft invented for Clearnefs, 
and was from thence converted into Myftery, at 
Tength refumed its priftine ufe ; and, in the flourith- 
ing Ages of Greece and Rome, was employed in 
their Monuments and Medals as the cleareft Me- 
thod of conveying the Conception; and a Symbol, 
that in Egypt was pregnant with profound Wifdom, 
was here the Vocabulary of the People. To illu- 
{trate thefe feveral Changes and Revolutions, we 


1 Horapollo, lib. i, cap. §9, 60, 61, G2, 63, 64. 
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fhall once again take up our Inftance from Lan- 
GUAGE; (which fill, in all its minuter Alterations 
and Improvements, ran parallel with WritTina,) 
and fhew how the primitive Expedient, to com- 
municate our Thoughts in Converfe, the rude Ef- 
fort of Neceffity, came in time, like the jirft Hie- 
roglyphics, to be turned into Myftery, and improved 
into the Arts of Eloquence and Perfuafion. 

I. We have already fhewn in the Fable of Fo- 
tham, how the Apologue correfponded to the proper 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic, and was invented only to 
prefent a fenfible Image to the rude Conception of 
the Hearer. 

As the Change of the Object, (which Change is 
the Foundation of the Fable) made it exactly an- 
fwer to the Tropical Hieroglyphic; fo that Sort of 
Profopopeia, much in ufe in the Fable, which re- 
prefents a Multitude under the Image of one, made 
it equally correfpond to the Curiological Hiero- 
glyphic. 
~ YI, But now in after Times, either when Men 
began to affeé? Myjtery, or their Subject to re- 
quire Secrecy, they gradually changed the pologue 
or Fable, by quaint and far fetched Allufions, 

into a PARABLE, on fet Purpofe to throw Ob- 
{curity over the Information ; juft as the Tropical 
Eieroglyphic was turned into the Tropical Symbol. 
We find innumerable Inftances of this Mode of 
Speech in Scripture: Thus Gop by the Prophet 
Ezekiel: — ** Son of Man, utter a PARABLE unto 
«‘ the rebellious Houfe, and fay unto them, thus 
“¢ faith the Lorp Gop, Set on a Pot, fet it on, 
“¢ and alfo pour Water into it: Gather the Pieces 
“¢ thereof into it, even every good Piece, the Thigh 
‘¢ and the Shoulder, fill it with the choice Bones. 
‘© Take the choice of the Flock, and burn alfo 
“6 the Bones under it, and make it boil well, a 
| “* let 
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<< Jet them feethe the Bones of it therein™.” | 

And in this manner was the Parable employed 
both amongtft the Orientalifts and Greeks : Thus the 
Fews underitood it, as appears by the Complaint of 
the Prophet: ** Ah Lorp! they fay of me, doth 
“he not {peak Paras ies *.”?— And by this De- 
nunciation of our Lorp himfelf: ** Unto you it 
<* is given to know the Myfferies of the Kingdom 
<< of Gop} but to others in PARABLEs; that fee- 
<< ing they might not fee, and hearing they might 
<< not underftand°.”” And thus that great Matter 
of Grecian Eloquence, Demetrius Phalereus explains 
it: ** The Allegory is ufed (fays he) as a Covering 
<< and Difguife to the Difcourfe ?, ” 

III. We have obferved, that SymbolicWriting, the 
more it receded from the Proper Hieroglyphic, the 
more it became obfcure ; and was at length divided 
fnto two forts, the Tropical and the Enigmatical: 
Juft fo again it was with the Parable, which ans 
{wering to the Tropical Symbol, grew more and more 
myfterious, till it became a Rippxz, which exactly 
correfponded to the Exigmatical. 

This in facred Scripture is called a park Sayé« 
ING xal’ éZoxnv' The Prophet Ezekted will furnifh 
us with an Example of it: — ‘** And the Word of 
‘<the Lorp (fays he) came unto me faying, Son 
<< of Man, put forth a Rippxe, and {peak a Parable 
unto the Houfe of J/rae/; and fay, thus faith the 
<< Lorp Gop, A great Eagle, with great Wings, 
<< long winged, full of Feathers, which had divers 
<< Colours, came unto Lebanon, and took the high- 
<< eft Branch of the Cedar; he cropt off the Top 
“<< of his young Twigs, and carried it into a Land 
“¢ of Traffic 4, &f¢. * In the Interpretation of thefe 


™Ezex. xxiv. 3, & jeg, xx. 49. © Luxe vili.10. 
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Riddles confifted much of the old Eaftern Wifdom, 
according to the Obfervation of the wife Man: 
«© A Man of Underftanding (fays He) fhall attain 
‘* unto wife Counfels ; to underftand a Proverb and 
“¢ the Interpretation ; the Words of the Wife and 
“<< their DARK Sayincs'.”” It was the Cuftom too; 
as we learn from Scripture’, and a lafting one, as 
we are informed by Fofephust, for the Sages of 
thofe Times to fend or offer Rippi#s to each o- 
ther, as a Tryal of Sagacity, to which Rewards 
and Penalties were annexed’: So that the Prefent 
of a Riddle was frequently the Stratagem for a Boo- 
ty: Hence, the snderftanding dark Sentences became 
a Proverb amongft the Hebrews to fignify the rts 
of Fraud and Deceit ; as may be collected from the 
Character given by Daniel of Antiochus Epipbanes : 
—<* And in the latter time of their Kingdom, 
‘¢ when the Tranfgreffors are come to the full, a 
“* King of fierce Countenance and uNDERST ANDING 
“ DARK SENTENCES fhall ftand up*.” 

The myfterious Cover of this kind of Wif- 
dom made it (as always fuch a Cover does) the 
moft high prifed Acquirements So when the Pfal- 
mift would ftrongly rarfe and engage the Atten- 
tion of his Audience, he begins his Song in this 
manner: ‘* Hear, all ye People, give ear, all ye 
*¢ Inhabitants of the World: both low and high, 
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“¢ rich and poor together. My Mouth fhall fpeak 
“© of Wifdom, and the Meditation of my Heart 
<¢ fhall be of underftanding. I wiLL INCLINE MINE 
‘RAR TO A PARABLE; I WILL OPEN MY DARK 
‘¢ SAYING’ UPON THE Harp*.” For as a great 
Critic in Sacred and Profane Learning rightly 
obferves upon the Place: Pfalmi hujus auttor, quo 
auditores attentos reddat, bis promittit fe de rebus ma- 
mimis, &S in quibus fumma fapientia pofita fit, dittu- 
rum, €F in carmine hoc componendo artem quam potuit 
maximam adbibuit, ut materia dignum redderet ¥. 

And as in the improved Art of Writing by 
Symbols, the Egyptians as well to give it the 
Air of Learning and Elegance, as the Cover of 
Obfcurity, fudied all the fingular Properties of 
Beings and their relations, for Reprefentatives of 
other Things: So in the Art of Speaking, Men 
foon began to adorn thofe Modes of Information 
laft fpoken of, with Tropes and Figures, *till at 
length Pofterity began to doubt about the Original 
of all Figurative Expreffion, juft as they had done 
of all Hieroglyphic Painting: But the fir, like the 
latter, owed its Birth to mere Want and Rutfti- 
city; that is, a Want of Words, and a Rufticity 
of Conception. ‘To give an Inftance of the firft 
Want in the Pleona/m; of the latter in the Meta- 
por; for Eaftern Speech abounds with thefe Fi- 
gures ; they conftitute its Pride and Beauty; and 
to excel in them confifts the Art of their Orators 
and Poets. 

1. The Pleonafm evidently arofe from the Nar- 
rownefs of a fimple Language: The Hebrew, in 
which this Figure abounds, is the fcantieft of all 
the learned Languages of the Eaft: Amant (fays 


Grotius) Hebrai verborum copiam ; itaque rem eandem 
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multis verbis exprimunt*, He does not tell us tne 
Reafon ; but we have given it above, and it feems 
a very natural one: For when the Speaker’s Phrafe 
comes not up to his Ideas, (as in a fcanty Language 
it often will not) he endeavours of courfe to ex- 
plain himfelf by a Repetition of the Thought in o- 
ther Words; as he whofe Body js ftraiten’d in 
Room is always diffatisfied with his prefent Pofture. 
We may obferve this to happen frequently in com- 
mon Converfation; where the Conception of the 
Speaker is ftronger than his Expreffion. Thus we 
fee the fcantieft Language will be always fulleft of 
Repetitions. 

2. The Metaphor arofe as evidently from Rufi- 
city of Conception, as the Pleonafm from the Want 
of Words. The firft fimple. Ages, uncultivated and 
immerged in Senfe, could exprefs their rude Con- 
ceptions of abftract Ideas, and the reflex Operations 
of the Mind, only by material Images; which, fo 
applied, became Metaphors. This, and not the 
Warmth of a Poetic Fancy, as is commonly fuppo- 
fed, was the true Original of figurative Expreffion. 
We fee it even at this Day in the Style of the 
American Barbarians, tho? of the coldeft and moft 
flegmatic Complexions, fuch as the Iroquois of the 
Northern Continent; of whom a learned Miffio- 
nary fays: “ They affect a lively clofe Expreffion 
“¢ like the Lacederzonians ; yet for all that their Style 
“is figurative, and wholly metaphorical*,?? Their 
‘Phlegm could only make their Stile cozci/e, not take 
away the Figures: and the Conjunction of thefe dif- 
ferent Characters in it, fhews plainly that Meta- 


zIn Has. ii. 1. 4 Les Iroquois, comme les T.acedemo- 
niens, veulent un difcours vif & concis; Jeur Siyle eft cependant 
figaré, & stout metaphorique. Meeurs des Sauvages Ameriquains 
comparces aux Meeurs des premiers Temps, par Laftau, tom. i, 
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phors were from Neceffity, not Choice. But we 
need not this far fetch?d Inftance; he who will 
only reflect on what is fo common as generally to 
efcape Men’s Reflexions may obferve, that the Peo- 
ple are always moft given to fpeak in Figures. 
Tt is true, when this met with a warm Imagination 
improved by Exercife and Meditation, that delight- 
ed in painting ftrong and lively Images, the U/e 
would be foon adorned with all the Flourifhes of 
Wit. For Vit confifts in ufing ftrong metapbo- 
ric Images in uncommon and adequate Allufions ; 
juft as ancient Egyptian Wifdom did in Hieroglyphic 
Symbols fancifully adapted by Analogy. 

Thus we fee it has ever been the way of Man, 
both in Speech and Writing, as well as in Clothes 
and Habitatious, to turn his Wants and Neceffities 
into Parade and Ornament. 

IV. We have, in the firff Parallel between Speech 
and Writing, compared Metaphors to the Letters of 
an Alphabet ; and how exactly the Parallel runs we 
may fee further from hence: The Egyptiaus had, as 
hath been fhewn, two Sorts of Alphabetic Letters, 
the one Popular, the other Sacerdotal ; and fo it was 
with the Metaphor in the ancient ufe of it; one 
kind was open and intelligible, another hidden and 
myfterious. The Prophetic Writings are full of this 
kind of Metaphor. To inftance only in the famous 
Prediction of Balaam : — There fhall come a STAR 
out of Jacob, and a Sceptre fhall rife out of Mfrael>. 
This Prophecy may poffibly in fome Senfe relate to 
David, but, without doubt, it belongs principally to 
Chrifi; here the Metaphor of a Sceptre was common 
and popular to denote a Ruler, like David; but the 
Star, tho’ jike the other, it fignified, in the Pro- 
phetic Writings‘, a temporal Prince or Ruler, yet 


b Nums. xxiv, F7. © DAN, Vili. 10. 
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had a fecret and hidden Meaning likewife: A Star 
in the Egyptian Hieroglyphics denoted GOD 4, (and 
how much Hieroglyphic Writing influenced the Eaft- 
ern Languages we fhall fee prefently:) Thus Gop, 
in the Prophet Amos, reproving the J/raelites for 
their Idolatry on their firft coming out of Egypt, 
fays: ‘‘ Have ye offered unto me Sacrifices and 
“¢ Offerings in the Wildernefs forty Years, O Houfe 
4¢ of I/rael? But ye have born the Tabernacle of 
“¢ your Moloch and Chiun your Images, THE STAR 
‘© oF your Gop which ye made to yourfelves °. ” 
The Star of your GOD is here a noble figurative Ex- 
preffion to fignify the Image of your GOD; for a 
Star being employed in the Hieroglyphics to fignify 
Gop, it is ufed here, with great Elegance, to fignify 
the material Image of a Gop; the Words the Star 
of your GOD being only a Repetition (fo ufual in the 
Hebrew Tongue) of the preceding — Chiun your 
Images; and not (as fome Critics fuppofe) the 
fame with your God Star, Sidus Deum veftrum. 
Hence we conclude that the Metaphor here ufed by 
Balaam of a Star was of that abftrufe my/terious 
kind, and fo to be underftood; and confequently 
that it related only to CuristT, the eternal Son 
of Gop. 
We have obferved how Symbols, which came 
from open Hieroglyphics, loft their myfterious ufe, 
and recovered again their primitive Nature in the 
flourifhing Ages of Greece and Rome. Jutt fo again 
it was with the Parable, which coming from the 
fimple Apologue, often returned to its firft Clearnefs, 
and became a Proverb plain and intelligible to all. 
“© In that Day (fays the Prophet Micah) fhall one 
«© take up a Parable againft you’, &c. and Ha- 


dAshe wa’ Aiyuatlios youds Ww OEON (yced. Horapoll. 
Hierog. lib. it. cap. 1. € Chap. v. ¥ 25, 26. 
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bakkuk : ‘* Shall not all thefe take up a Parable a- | 


“¢ oainit him, and a taunting Proverd againft him 
“¢ and fay 8, &c. 

. Thus had Writine and LancuacE exactly the 
fame Fate ; the peculiar Modes of each were inven- 
ted out of Neceffity, for general Intelligence ; were 
continued out of Choice, for Myftery and Orna- 
ment 5 and at laft ended, as they begun, in the way 
of popular Information. 


Hithertc we have confidered their relation o7- 


Jy as they run in an independent Parallel; but be- 
ing but two different ways of communicating the 
fame human Conception, they muft needs have an 
extreme great Influence upon one another. To 
explain this mutual Influence in the Manner it de- 
ferves, would require a juft Volume; and a pro- 
perer Place may be found for it when we come to 
the removing Infidel Objections to the Sile of 
Scripture; it will be fufficient juft to touch upon it 
at prefent. 

1, The Influence Language would have on the 
firft kind of Writing, which was Hieroglypbical, is 
evident. — bat Language we have fhewn was out 
of mere Neceffity, highly figurative, and full of 
material Images; fo that when Men firft thought 
of recording their Conceptions, the Writing would 
be, of courfe, that very Picture which was before 
painted i in the Fancy, and from thence delineated in 
Words: And long afterwards, when figurative 
Speech was continued out of Choice, and adorned 
with all the Invention of Wit, as amongft the Greeks 
and Romans ; and that the Genius of the moft anci- 
ent Eheroglyphic Writing was again revived for Or- 
nament in Emblems and Devices, the Cuftom of 
their Poets and Orators in perfonalizing every thing, 


& Chap. ii. 9 6. | 
filled 
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filled their Coins, their Arches, their Altars, €8c. 
with all kinds of imaginary Beings. All the Quali- 
ties of the Mind, all the Affections of the Body, all 
the Properties of Countries, Cities, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, became the Seeds of living things: for, | 


| ‘¢ as Imagination bodied forth 
‘¢ The Forms of Things unknown, the 4rti/’s 
Hand : 
‘<< Turn’d them to Shape, and gave to aiery no- 
thing | 
‘¢ A local Habitation and a Name.” ' 


_ 2, The reciprocal Influence Hieroglyphic Writing 
would have on Language is as evident. The Cdi- 
nefe, we have feen, ufed this kind of Writing, as 
well as the Egyptians; and the Character given of 
their Language is entirely correfpondent: ‘* The 
‘< Style of the Cdine/e, in their Compofitions, (fays 
Du Halde,) “ is MYSTERIOUS, concife, ALLEGORIC, 
‘©and fometimes ob/cure. They fay much in few 
‘¢ Words. Their Expreffions are lively, animated, 
‘<¢ and thick fown with old Comparifons, and noble 
“© Metapbors*.’? ‘Their Style, we fee, was concife 
and figurative, the very Character of the Iraquotian 
given above ; for Nature is ever uniform: The cold 
phlegmatic Temper of the Chinefe made their Style 
fhort and laconic, and the ufe of Hieroglyphics figu- 
rative: But had thefe remote People of the Eaft and . 
Weft, profeffed the warm Imagination of the proper 
Affatics, then had their Language, like that of others 
which we have fpoken of above, abounded with 


h Le Stile des Chinois dans leurs compofitions eft myferieux, 
concis, allegorique, & quelquefois obfcur. Ils difent beaucoup de 
chofes en peu de paroles. Leurs expreffions font vives, animées & 
femées de comparaifons hardies & de metaphores nobles. Defcr. 
def Empire de la Chine, tom. i. p. 227. Paris 1735. 
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Pleonafms inftead of Laconifins, The old Afatic 
Style fo highly figurative, feems likewife, by what 
‘we find of its Remains in the Prophetic Language 
of the Sacred Writers, to have been evidently fa- 
fhioned to thé Mode of the ancient Hieroglyphics : 


' For as in Hieroglyphic Writing the Sun; Moon, 


and Stars were ufed to reprefent States and Em- 
pires, Kings, Queens, and Nobility ; their Eclipfe 
and Extinction, temporary Difafters, or entire O- 
verthrow; Fire and Flood, Defolation by War 
and Famine; Plants or Animals, the Qualities of 
particular Perfons, &c. So in like manner the Ho- 
ly Prophets call Kings and Empires by the Names 
of the Heavenly Luminaries; their Misfortunes and 
Overthrow are reprefented by Eclipfes and Extin- 
tion; Stars falling from the Firmament are em- 
ployed to denote the Deftruction of the Nobility ; 
‘Thunder and tempeftuous Winds, hoftile Invafions ; 
Lions, Bears, Leopards, Goats, or high Trees, 
Leaders of Armies, Conquerors, and Founders of 
Empires: Royal Dignity is defcribed by Purple, or 
a Crown ; Iniquity by fpotted Garments ; Error and 
Mifery by an intoxicating Draught; a Warrior by 
Sword or Bow; a powerful Man by a gigantic 


Stature ; and a Judge by Ballance, Weights, and. 


Meafures: In a Word, the Prophetic Style feems 
to be a fpeaking Hieroglyphic. Thefe Obferva- 
trons will not only affift us in the Study of the 
Old and New Teftament, but likewife vindicate 
their Character from the illiterate Cavils of mo- 
dern Libertines, who have foolifhly miftaken shat 
for the peculiar Workmanfhip of the Prophet’s 
heated Imagination, which was the fober eftablifhed 
Language of their Times, and which Gop and 
his Son condefcended to employ as the propereft 
Conveyance of the high myfterious Ways of Pro- 
i se 7. -vidence 
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Te in the Revelation of themfelves to Man- 
kind}, | 2° 

But to come towards a Conclufion: We muft 
obferve in the laft Place, that befides the many 
Changes the ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics under- 
went, they at length fuffered a very perverfe. Cor- 
ruption. It hath been already feen how the My- 
STERIES, that other grand Vehicle of Egyptian 
Wifdom, degenerated into Macic: And juft fo it 
happened with the Hrzroctypuics; for their 
Characters being become, in a proper Senfe, Sa- 
cred (as will be explain’d hereafter) it difpofed 
the more fuperftitious to engrave them upon Gems, 
and wear them as Amulets or Charms. But this 
magical Abufe feems not to have been much earlier 
than the eftablifhed Worfhip of the God Serapts ; 
which happened under the Péolemys, and was firft 
brought to the general Knowledge of the World by 
certain Chriftian Heretics, and Natives of Egypt, 
who had mixed a number of Pagan Superftitions 
with their Chriftianity. Thefe Gems, called A- 
BRAXAS, are yet frequently to be met with in the 


1 Nor need we wonder that Hieroglyphics fhould thus affect 
the Language of thofe Times, when we find the Traces of its 
Influence in the more modern European Tongues: The Egyptians 
fignified the Year by a Serpent circularly turned with its Tail 
into its Mouth. Thus the Greeks called the Year 'Eucvres, be- 
caufe, according to Plato’s Etymology, it returned into itfelf, 
ob fe cosewav, ors cw saurd, [in Cratylo.) And the Romans, An- 
nus, guafi Annulus, fays Varro: Annus, fays Servius, dictus quaft 
Anus, zd ef Annulus, quod in fe redeat, [in En. lib. ij — 
Again, the Egyptians defigned the prefent Year by the Eagle; 
hence the Greeks called the Eagle asris. Artemidorus {peaking 
of the Signification of Dreams, fays: —(Cnaives 5 6 ctelos, 1; 
T Cesare criawrey’ ess p TO ovo avers youpey HOEY AAO, » 
aeuror tr@, lib, ii. cap. 20. But we fhall fee the ancient Oni- 
rocritics, from whom <Artemidorus made his Collection, took 
their Rules of interpreting Things feen in Dreams, from the Sig- 
nification of thofe Things in Hierogly phic Writing. 
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Cabinets of the Curious, and are engraven with 
all kinds of Hieroglyphic Charatters. For this O- 
riginal we have the authentic Teftimony of Rz- 
Jinus the Ecclefiaftical Hiftorian, contemporary with 
St. Ferome: — Who can reckon up, fays he, the 
horrid Superftitions practifed at Canopus? where un- 
der Pretence of interpreting the SacERDOTAL LeET- 
TERS, for fo they call the ancient Egyptian Cha- 
ratters, a public School may be almoft faid to be 
opened for the teaching Magic Arts*, WHence thefe 
Characters came to be called Chaldaic, the Chalde- 
ans being diftinguifhingly addicted to Magic Arts, 
So Caffiodorus, {peaking of the Obelifks in the Ro- 
man Circus, which were brought from Egypt, calls 
the Infcriptions on them Chaldaica Signa’, To 
the Abraxas, in later Times, fucceeded the Ta- 
LISMANS, a Charm of the fame fuppofed Efficaey ; 
and, (mixed, like the other, with the Dotages of 
Judicial Aftrology,) are held in the higheft Re- 
gard, to this Day, in all Mabometan Countries. 
And here let me obferve, that from the low Date 
of thefe kind of Charms may be feen the Imperti- 


k — Cancpi quis enumeret fuperfiitiofa flagitia? Ubi pretextu 
SACERDOTALIUM LITERARUM, ita enim appellant antiquas 
fEgyptiorum literas, Magice artis erat pene publica febola. Ec- 
clef. Hift. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. This deceived feveral of the Anci- 
ents into a very unphilofophical Belief that the Pollution of Ma- 
gic was coeval with the firft Hieroglyphics; and amongft thefe, 
the Poet Lucan; who, fpeaking of the Times before Literary 
Writing, fays: 


Nondum flumineos Memphis contexere Biblos 
Noverat; in SaAX18 tantum VOLUCRESque FERA SUE 
Sculptague fervabant MAGICAS animalia LINGUAS. 


Here, we fee, the magical Abufe of Hieroglyphics is made 
to be as early as the Jnveation: An extravagant Error, which 
tne leaft Attention to the Hiftory of the human Mind mut 
needs have detected. 


| Ubi facra prilcorum Chaldaicjs fignis, quaft literis indicantur., 


Ub. ud. Ep. 1. & lib. iti, Ep. 2. 
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nence of what Sir fobn Marfbam brings, from late 
Greek and Roman Writers, to confront and difcredit 
the myfterious Elevation of the Brazen Serpent in 
the Wildernefs. : 

But what muft we think of Kircuer, who mif- 
took thefe Superftitions for the ancient Egyptian 
Wifdom ; and fetting up with this Magic, and that 
of the Myfteries, which the later Platonifts and Py- 
thagoreans had jumbled together in the Production 
of their Fanatic-Philofopby, at once ingroffed, in 
Imagination, all the Treafures of Antiquity ™? 

In Conclufion, we have here prefumed to difpute 
a very unqueftion’d Notion, That the Egyptians z7- 
vented Hieroglyphics for the Sake of Secrecy. Tt will 
be well if the Evidence ‘of the Reafoning may excufe 
its Singularity, This is certain, the Subject has 
lain a long Time in deep Obfcurity; and as cer- 
tain that we have been, fome how or other, enabled 
to throw a few Rays of Light upon it. Whether 
that Confufion was the Confequence of the common 
Opinion, and this clear Account the Effect of our 
Principle is left for the candid Reader to confider. 


m The following are three of his fix Pofulata on which he 
founds his whole Interpretation of the Epyptian Hieroglyphics : — 

1. Hreroghphica Aigyptiorum daGrina nibil aliud eff quam ar- 
cana de Deo, divinifque Ideis, Angelis, D.emonibus, caterifque 
mundanarum poteftatum claffibus ordinibufque feientia, faxis potiffi- 
mum infculpta. 

5. Hieroglphica Symbola non tantum fublimium erant fignificati- 
va facramentorum ; fed SF naturalem quandam eficacentiam babere 
credebantur, tum ad Genios bonos quibufcum occultam, © in abdyta 
nature abyffo latentem fympathiam habere putabantur, attrahendos; 
tum ad contrarios £9 antitechnos Genios, cb eorundem cum iis anti- 
pathiam, coércendos profligando/que. 

6. Hieroghphica Symbola nihil aliud quam prophylaGica quadam 
figna, omnium malorum averruncativa, ob mirificum catenarum 
mundialium confenfum connexionemque, ejfe exiftimabantur. 


Ocdip. Argypt. tom. iil. p. 4. 
Til. But 
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But now to apply this Matter to the Proof of our 
Propofition, for this long Difcourfe of the Origin, 
Ufe, and Nature of Hieroglyphic Writing 1s parti- 
cularly given to deduce from it an internal Argu- 
ment of the high Antiquity of Egyptian Learning. 

Let us fee then how it ftands: The true Egyp- 
tian Learning, which the early Greek Sages fetched 
from thence, to adorn their own Country, was, by 
the concurrent Teftimony of thefe Writers, all con- 
tained in Hieroglyphics. This was a mere Fatt; 
and, in a Fact, they could not fure be deceived ; 
tho” in the Caufes of it they well might; and, as 
we have fhewn, indeed were. — But Hieroglyphic 
Writing was firft invented, and afterwards improved 
into a Contrivance to record their profound Wif- 
dom, long before the Letters of an Alphabet were 
found out; and yet thefe had fo high and almoft 
immemorial Antiquity as to deceive fome Men into 
an Opinion that Letters were prior in Time to Hze- 

—reghyphics™, . | 

To this it may be objected, that, as I pretend 
Iheroglyphics were not invented for Secrecy, but af- 
terwards turned to that Ufage, and employed in it, 


_" Amongft the reft, the learned Author of Sacred and Profane 
Hiflory conne&ed; who fays: ‘* We have no Reafon to think that 
‘* thefe Hieroglyphics (namely, what we call the Curiologic,} 
** were fo ancient as the firft Letters:” This is his fr/? Anfwer 
to the Opinion that ¢hey were themfelves the firft Letters. His 
Jecond is in thefe Words: ‘* They would have been a very im- 
** perfe€i Character, many, nay moft Occurrences could be re- 
** prefented by them but by halves,” Vol. 1i. p. 295. Now 
this to me appears a very good Argument for Hieroglyphics being 
indeed the fir? rude Effort towards recording the human Con- 
ceptions ; and ftili a detter why they could not be the /écond, 


when Men had already found out the more commodious Methed 
of Alphabetic Letters. " | ; 


even 
% 
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even long after the Invention of Alphabetic Letters, 
it might very well be, that this profound Learning, 
which all agree to have been recorded in Hierogly- 
phics, was the Product of Ages much below the 
Antiquity we feek for. 

Now, not to infift upon the Greek Teftimony 
which makes the earned Hieroglyphics coeval with 
their firft Race of Kings, I reply, and might well 
reft the Point on this fingle Argument : — That if 
at the Invention of Letters, much high prized 
Learning had not been contained in Hiereglypbics, 
but only fimple Memorials of Civil Matters, no 
probable Reafon can be given why the Egyptians 
did not shen difcontinue a Way of Writing fo very 
troublefome and imperfect. We have fhewn it to 
have been the géneral Practice, in the very early 
Ages of the World, for all Nations, as well as the 
Egyptian, to record the Succeffion of Time, and 
Revolutions of State in Hieroglyphic Characters: 
But of thefe, none befides the Egyptians, continued 
to write by Marks after the Invention of Letters ; 
all other immediately dropt their Hieroglyphics on 
the Difcovery of that more commedious Method. 
The Reafon is plain ; all other were totally unlearn- 
ed in thofe Periods of their Exiftence preceding the 
Invention of Letters; confequently, as their Hiero- 
glyphics were nothing but the rude Annals of Hi- 
ftory, they had no Temptation to continue them in 
ufe: But, in that Period, the Egyptians being very 
learned, and Hieroglyphics the Repofitories of their 
Learning, thofe Monuments would be in high Ve- 
neration, and that Veneration perpetuate their U- 
jage. There is but one Example perhaps in the 
World befides the Egyptian, where a People’s Lear- 
ning was firft recorded in Hieroglyphic Characters; 
and this one Example remarkably fupports our Ar- 
gument: The Cafe is of the Chinefe ; who, as the 

| | Miffionaries 
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Miffionaries affure us, bear fuch Efteem and Reve- 
rence for their ancient Charaéer, that, when they 
find it curioufly written, they prefer it to the moft 
beautiful Painting, and purchafe the leaft Scrap at 
an exceffive Price; that they will not apply the Pa- 
per even of the moft common Book on which thefe 
)Chara¢ters are written to any profane or vulgar ufe ; 
and that their Joiners and Mafons do not dare to 
tear a printed Leaf which they find pafted to the 
Wall or Wainfcot°: — Now if, at length, thefe 
People fhould be prevailed on to ufe the more ex- 
cellent Way of Writing with the Letters of an Al- 
‘ phabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
would ftill continue thefe venerable Hieroglyphic 
Characters in their Works of Science and Religion ? 
Thus, without all queftion, was it with the Egyp- 
tians ; Characters become the Vehicle of fuch Trea- 
fures of Learning would be in the higheft Reve- 
rence + as, indeed, the common Name of Hierogly- 
phics, under which they were delivered to the Greeks, 
fhews they really were?. But ¢hat Learning which 


© Ils preferent méme un beau caractere a la plus admirable 
peinture, & ]’on en voit fouvent qui achetent bien cher une page 
de vieux caracteres, quand ils font bien formez. Ils honorent 
leurs caracteres jufques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & fi par 
hafard quelques feuilles etoient tombees, ils les ramaffent avec 
refpect: ce feroit, felon eux une groffiereté & une impoliteffe, 
d’en faire un ufage profane, de les touler aux pieds en marchant, 
de les jetter méme avec indifference; fouvent il arrive que les me- 
nuifiers & les macons n’ofent pas dechire une feuille imprimée, 
re fe trouve collée fur le mur, ou fur le bois. Ils craignent de 

aire une faute. Du Halde Defer. de l’ Empire de la Chine, 
tom. ll. p. 228. 

r See p. 73, 74. of this Volume. What hath been faid above 
will give an eafy Solution to what a curious Traveller feems to 
think Matter of fome Wonder, namely, that ‘‘ the Symbolic 
“* Learning was the only Part of Egyptian Wifaom not tranflated 
<* into Greece,” [Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 391.) For we have 
fhewn the Reafon why Egypt alone continued their Hieroglphic 
Characters after the Invention of the Literary; and why all other 


was 
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was contained in Hieroglyphic Writings, and was, — 
of itfeif, fufficient to perpetuate their Ufe, gave Birth 
to a Tradition that would effectually prevent all 
Hazard of a Difufe; which was, that she Gops 
themfelves invented Hieroglyphic Writing. 

On the whole, the Argument from their continued 
ufe feems fo fure a Proof of the high Antiquity of 
Egyptian Learning in general, that I might fafely 
truft to it: But to remove even the Occafion of 
Cavil, I fhall proceed to other, and, as I think, 
inconteftable Arguments, for the Antiquity of that 
Learning, and particularly of their Theologic. 

I. My firft Argument fhall be taken from the 
true Original of the Art of Ontrocritic, or Jx- 
terpretation of Dreams ; a very confiderable Part of 
Ancient Pagan Religion, 4rtemidorus, who lived 
about the Beginning of the fecond Century, and 
wrote a Treatife of Dreams collected from much 
earlier Writers, divides Dreams into two kinds, the . 
Speculative and Allegorical’; the firft kind is that 
which reprefents a plain and direé Picture of the 
Event predicted; the fecond an oblique one, or a 
Tropical and Symbolic Image of it: Now this lat- 


Nations from thenceforward left them off: But if he meant not 
Hieroghpbhic Charaéers, but only the Mode of Egyptiaz Wifdom 
employed therein, then it is a Miftake ; that Mode was tran/le- 
ted into Greece with the reft; for the Precepts of Pythagoras were 
a fantaftic kind of Tranflation of Hieroglyphic Pictures into li- 
_ teral Propofitions ; and on that account, doubtlefs, called Sym- 
bols: — Maassra (fays Plutarch) 3 &rQ [6 Mubayoges] ws toxe, 
Savpades x) Sewpacus res avdegs, areuspyncato oupborimey 
as «© pusnesudss, dramas awiynacs +6 doluaG* F ® xaru- 
Pyar yeapparuy isegyrupinay 8bev rmAdad Ta moma T Mubdayo- 
EAnay Moy lerAwdrov, obav iss 7 My sie ears Siew, und” tert yol- 
vix@-» xabyoX, nde Poivixned Dulew, unde wie paxasen cxarcev 
ov oixia. De If &F OF p. 632. | 

r“Ers F cveiewy, of Pp, eict Dewennxtsxos” of 3 &Anyoesxol ° 
xy Sewenealixos fe, of TH sauTW Din wmegoeuxdre; —’AMnyogsncs 55 
of OV day GMa onctroes, —Artemid. Oncir. lib. i, cap. 2. 


ter, 
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_ ter; which makes up the large Farrago of Dreams, 
is that kind only which needs an Interpreter: On 
this account Macrobius defines a Dream to be the 
Notice of fomething delivered allegorically, and 
wanting Interpretation *. 


This being the Cafe, our Enquiry will be, what 


was the original Ground of Interpretation, when if 
a Man dreamt of a Dragon, the Onirocritic affured 
him it fignified Majefty; when of a Serpent, a Di/- 
 eafe; a Viper, Money; Frogs, Impoftors, Pigeons 
‘and Stock-doves, Women; Partridges, impious Per- 
fons; a Swallow, Sorrow, Death, and Difafter ; 
‘Cats, Adultery; the Ichneumon, deceitful and mif- 
_chievous Men, &&c. for of thefe remote and myfte- 
rious Significations was the Body of ancient Oxiro- 
critic compofed. Now the early Interpreters of 
Dreams were not Cheats and Impoftors, but, like 
the early judicial 4frologers, by being more fuperfti- 
tious than their Neighbours, the firft who fell into 
the Delufion: But admit them to have been as er- 
‘rant Cheats as any of their Succeffors, yet at their 


firft fetting up they muft have had Materials pro- _ 


per for their Work ; which could never be the fan- 
taftical Workings of each Man’s private Imagi- 
nation. Their Cuftomers would look to find a 
known Analogy for the ground of their decipher- 
ing; and they themfelves as naturally fly to fome 
confeffed Authority to fupport their Science. But: 
what Ground or Authority could this be if not 
Symbolic Hieroglyphics, now made facred and myfte- 
rious? Here you have the clear Solution of the 
Difficulty: the Egyptian Priefs, the firft Interpre- 
ters of Dreams, took their Divinations from the 


Symbolic Learning, in which they were become fo’ 


t Somnium proprie vocatur, quod tegit figuris & velut amba- 


gibus non nifi interpretatione intelligendam fignificationem rer 


que demonftratur. <= Jn Sommn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 3. 


deeply 
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deeply read: A ground of Interpretation that would 
give the ftrongeft Credit to the Art; and equally 
fatisfy both the Seer and Confulter: For by this 
time it was generally believed that their Gods were 
the Inventers of Hieroglyphic Learning: So that 
nothing could be more natural than the Suppofition 
that thefe Gods, who in their Opinion fent Dreams 
likewife, had employed the fame manner of Ex- 
preffion in both Revelations. This, I fuppofe, was 
the true Original * of Oxirocritic, or Interpretation 
of thofe Dreams called Allegorical, that is, of 
Dreams in general; for the Wildnefs of an unbri- 
dled Imagination wil! make all natural Dreams -of 
that kind, It is true, the Art being now well fup- 
ported, every Age afforded new Superftitions to ad 


* The Reader may now fee how inconfiderately the learned 
W. Baxter pronounced upon the matter, when he faid, — ‘‘ The 
“* jeoe yegucle of the Egyptians were Note Sacre borrowed 
“‘ from the Onirocritics, and therefore divine.” (pp. to his 
Gloff: Antiq. Rom. pag. 414.] Nor does the more judicious 
Mr. Daubuz determine lefs erroneoufly, when he fuppofes both 
Onirocritic and Hieroglyphics to have ftood upon one .com- 
' mon Foundation; while he imagined, after Kircher, and on 
the Authority of certain late Greek Writers, that the Ancient E- 
gyptians had I can’t tell what Notion of a clofe Union between 
Vifible Bodies in Heaven, the Invifible Deities, and this Inferior 
World; by fuch a Concatenation from the higheft to the loweft, 
that the Affections of the higher Link reached the lower through- 
out the whole Chain: For that the intellectual World is fo exact 
a Copy and Idea of the Vifible, that nothing is done in the Vi- 
fible, but what is decreed before and exemplified in the Intelle- 
tual. (Prelim. Difcourfe to his Comm. on the REVELATIONS.] 
This was the fenfelefs Jargon of Famblichus, Porphyry, Proclus, 
and the reft of that fanatic tribe of Greek Pythagorean-Platonifiss 
which they obtruded on the World for old genuine Egyptian 
Wifdom; the Vanity of which Pretence we have confuted in the 
firft Volume.— It is hard to fay whether thefe Enthufialts be- 
lieved themfelves, there is fuch an equal mixture of Fool and 
Knave in all their Writings: However, it is certain, Kircher 
believed them. | 
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orn its; which at laft fo overloaded it, that the old 
Foundation was quite loft and forgotten. 

If this Account of the Original ftood in need of 
any further Proof, I might urge the Examples of 
Interpretation here given from Artemidorus, and a 
vaft number more which might have been gi- 
ven, all of the fame Import with the Symbolic In- 
terpretations in Horapollo, 

- But there is one remarkable Particular that puts 
the matter out of queftion: I fhall explain it, 
tho’ the Subject little needs an Enlargement : — 
The technical Term ufed by the Onirocritics for 
the Phantafms feen in Dreams was ZTOIXEIA‘, 
Elements. It would be hard to give a good account 
of the ufe of fo odd a Term on any other Suppofi- 
tion than the Derivation of Onirocritic from Sym- 
bolic Writing. On that Suppofition the thing is 
evident and eafy; for Symbolic Marks” were cal- 
led STOIXEIA. Now when they ufed Symbols 
to decypher Dreams, nothing could be more natu- 
ral than giving the fame fignificative Images on the 
Stone and in the Fancy, the fame Appellation. 

_ Why the Egyptian Priefts~ called their Hiero- 
glyphic and Symbolic Marks Zroyéa, was becaufe 


* Thus Suidas on the Word —£TOIXEIA’ as efxéns 9 Algwrc- 
CHS TF dvEelowy, Oh OW CAiys 4 GORE aedve ¢ ExCacw tyucas. Arte- 
midorus tells us this was the technical Word for the Phantafms in 
Dreams: “Overecs iss, ximnors n BAdors Yuxns wmorvynsov? (x- 
porlxy TF toopyur ayxdov 7 xexav’ Tete > Erws Cxv1@, voa pe 
ambrce’) uclake geove derdev]G, 4 DRS, H GAlye, raoTe wave 
oy eixdver idiwr Quorxwy T x ZTOIXEIQN xadrv dor, awegayoeses 
a Loy) TF pelakd recur soniCuoa epas IudnaX rolioua dsdacxo- 
pbus ra éooWwe pwabetv. Oneir. lib. i. cap. 2. And in his fourth 
Book he begins a Chapter, which he entitles Megs ETOIXEIQN, 
in this manner: Mses 5 F LTOIXEIQN arggs 7H imsZOovws TLL. ¢ 
Dox svGs, STO 0 AdyS aowiod, dmws Exns Bweeneivaak — awry 
iy on Zawelnbis ved F wactova Agyov ley é7). Cap. iii. . 

_Y See p. 74. w We have feen that the Egyptian Priefts 
ufed the Greek Tongue very early. | 


in 
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in this way of Writing they employed all kinds of 
Beings, throughout the whole Extent of Nature, 
to denote their Conceptions ; the proper Significa- 
tion of Lroryda being the firft Elements and Prin- 
ciples of Things; out of which all Beings arife, 
and of which they are compounded*. Hence it 
came that Alphabetic Letters, which were an Im- 
provement on Hieroglyphical, and borrowed their 
firft Shapes from Hieroglyphic Images, were cal- 
led Troy. ; 
So much for the Original of Onirocritic. To 
bring it to our Point we muft fpeak next of its” 
Antiquity. Now Scripture leads us to the Practice 
of this Art as high up as the Times of Fo/eph. 
Pharaoh had two Dreams’; one of Seven Kine, 
the other of Seven Ears of Corn. We fee both 
thefe Phantafms, [ Zroyée,] were Symbols of Ex 
gypt: The Lars denoting its diftinguifhed Ferti- 
lity; the Kine, its great tutelary Patronefs, J/s. 
Pharaoh knew thus much without an Interpreter 5 
and hence plainly arofe his Solicitude and Impati- 
ence to underftand the reft, as a matter that con- 


x But the learned Daubuz, in confequence of his ttufting to 
the fanatic Notion of the late Greek Philofophers; fuppofes that 
Hieroglyphic Marks were called Zrayeia, becaufe the firft Com- 
pofers of them u/ed the Heavenly Bodies to reprefent the Notions of 
. their Minds, there being, according to them; a myftic fympathetie 
Union and Analogy between Heavenly and Earthly Things; conie- 
quently that Zraxe@a, in this ufe, fignifies the Hof of Heaven: 
That it may do fo, according to the Genius of the Greek Tongue, 
he endeavours to prove by its coming from sey, which is a 
Military ‘Term, and fignifies to march in order. [p. 10. of the 
Prel. Difc.]) But this learned Man fhould on this Occafion have - 
remembered his own Quotation from the excellent Quintilian; 
p- 54:— that Analogy is not founded upon Reafon, but Example. 
Non ratione nititur Analogia, fed Exemplo; nec Lex eff loquendi; 
fed Obfervatio: ut ipfam Analgiam nulla res alia fecerit; quam 
tonfuetudo. Inft, lib. 1. cap. 10, | 

Y Gen. xi. 
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cerned the Public, and accordingly, when Fofepb 
* comes to decypher thefe Dreams, he does not tell 
the King that the two Sevens denoted Seven Years 
in Egypt, but fimply Seven Years: The Scene of 


the Famine needed no decyphering. Unlike, in 


this, to the Interpretation of Daniel, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar faw in a Dream a fair and high Tree; 
which being the Symbol of Majefty i general, the 
Prophet explains its particular Meaning, ‘* The 
<¢ Tree that thou faweft — it is thou, O King ?. 
The Argument therefore ftands thus: The Oni- 
rocritics borrowed their Art of Decyphering from 
Hieroglyphic Symbols, — But this could not be ’till 
Hieroglyphics were become facred, that is, the my- 
fterious Vehicle of their Theology; becaufe, ’ull 
then, Hieroglyphics had not Authority enough to 
fupport the Credit of thofe Interpretations. — But 


2 Here I find myfelf in the ridiculous Situation of thofe poor 
Italian Poets, who are under the neceffity of writing folemn Pro- 
tefts before their Ofera’s, that notwithftanding the ufe they make 
of Heathen Deities, they have no truft in Fupiter, Mercury, or 
Apollo, but believe as Holy Church directs. For, illuftrating the 
old Pagan method of Oxirocritic by the Hiftory of Pharaoh’s 
Dream, I fhall, perhaps, have fome warm Watchman of Reli- 
gion ready again to tell me that I did it only to difcredit Fo/eph’s 
Prophetic Interpretation; therefore, tho’ this matter be explained 
at large afterwards, I am here forced to tell the Reader, what 
every one knows already, except fuch as thefe, who never think 


but to fufpect, and never fufpeét but to accufe,— that when | 


Gop pleafes to deal with Men by his Minifters, he generally 
condefcends to treat them according to their Infirmities; a Me- 
thod that has all the Marks of higheft Wifdom as well as Good- 
nefs. Phanta/ms in Dreams were fuperftitioufly thought to be 
Symbolical; Gon, therefore, when it was his good Pleafure to 
~ fend Dreams to Pharaoh, made the Foundation of them two well 
known Symbols; and this, doubtlefs, in order to engage the 
Dreamer’s more ferious Attention: But then, to confound the 
Egyptian Onirocritics, thefe Dreams were fo circumftanced with 
Matters foreign to the Principles of their Art, that there was 
need of a truly Divine Interpreter to decypher them. 
* Dan. iv. 20, 21. 


by 
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by the Time Hieroglyphics were become facred, 
Egypt was very learned. — Now they were become 
facred in the Days of Yofepb, as appears from the 
ufe of interpreting Dreams according to thofe Sym- 
bols, — Therefore learned Egypt of very high An- 
tiquity. : 

II. Our fecond Argument ftands thus: We have 
obferved, that in thofe improved Hieroglyphics, 
called Symbols (in which it is confeffed the Ancient 
Egyptian Learning was contained) the lefs obvious 
Properties of Creatures occafioned their becoming 
Marks for other Ideas, whether of Subftances or 
Modes ; Analogical Adaptions, that plainly intimated 
their Cultivation of Phyfical Knowledge : Now the/e 
Symbols were, we fay, the true Original of ANIMAL 
Worsuip in Egypt; but Animal Worfhip was the 
eftablifoed in the time of Moses, as is evident from 
the Book of Exopus; therefore the Egyptian 
Learning was of the Antiquity we contend for >. 
The Propofition which needs any Proof is the firft. 
The Reafons therefore that induce me to think 
Symbolic Writing was the fole Origin of Animal Wor- 
foip are thefe ; : 


b But here a learned Writer fteps in and affures us, that Ax2- 
mal Worfbip was {o far from coming from Hieroglyphics, that 
Hieroglyphics came out of Animal Worfhip. ‘This is an unex- 
pected Change of the Scene; but for our Comfort, "tis but the 
forced Confequence of an Hypothefis, which will be well confi 
dered in its place: ‘“‘ The Hieroghphical Infcriptions of the E- 
“* gyptians ({ays he) are pretty full of the Figures of Birds, Fithes, 
“* Beafts, and Men, with a few Letters fometimes between them ; 
“* and this alone is fufficient to bint to us, that they cou/d not come 
“* into ufe before the Animals reprefented in In{criptions of this 
“* fort, were become by Allegory and Mythology capable of ex- 
“* preffing various things by their having been varioufly ufed in 
“* the Ceremonies of their Religion.” Canned. of the Sacred and 
Profane Hiftory, Vol.ii. p. 294. But if this were the Cafe, how 
came thefe Animals to be /o capab/e of exprefling by Allegory and 
Mytholg y? or in other Words, How came they to be the Objetis 
of Worfhip? — I find People quick at taking a Hint, are not al- 
ways fo ready at giving a Reafon. : 

, M 3 1. This 
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1. This kind of Idolatry was peculiar to the E- 
pyptian Superftition ; and unknown to all the cafts 
of Paganifm but what were evidently copied from 
that Original; fuch as the feveral Gentile Nations 
of Paleftine and India: Moses marks it out for 
their diftinguifhing Superftition®: The Greeks and 
Romans, tho’ at a lofs for its Original, yet confider 
jt as the mere Singularity of Egypt; which, on that 
account, they treated with the utmoft Derifion and 
Contempt. 


Felices populi, quorum nafcuntur in hortis 
Numina*, €&e. 


and the moft intelligent of the Moderns {peak of it 
in juft the fame manner®, 

2. The Egyptians not only worfhipped Animals, 
but Plants ; and, in a word, every kind of Being 
that had Qualities remarkably fingular or efficaci- 
ous; every of thefe having found its Place in Sym- 
bolic Writing: For, as has been fhewn, when Hie- 
roglyphics came to be employed for Myftery, as 
Joon as one Symbol grew common and vulgar, they 
invented another of more Secrecy; and when the 
fame occafion returned, then again a third; fo that 
almoft all the Animal, Vegetable, and. Mineral 


©¢ Devt. iv. ¥ 14, to 21. d Fuven. Sat. xv. 
© The learned Fourmont thus exprefles himfelf: — Mais pour 
parler fimplement &F fans fard, il faudra bon gré malgré en revenir 
a ceci, que les Egyptiens etoient, (F, S ils penfoient un peu, devoient 
Je croire eux mémes un peuple fort extravagant; on n apotheofe potnt 
fans folie les oignons &F les afperges: que penfer encore des Dieux 
Oifeaux, Poiffons, Serpens, Crocodiles? mais non-feulement ils a- 
woient deifié les animaux ; ce qui eft plus etrange encore, infatuex, 
de la Metempfycofe, ils Setoient enthoufialmex la-deffus de Myftago- 
gies incomprehenfibles. Leurs Prétves, par un xele qu'on me connoit 
pas trop, Setoient rendus les Predicateurs de ces mémes folies; &F 
3/ en avoient dans leurs conquétes, ou par des miffions infeXté toute 
Pinde, toute la Chine, tout le Japon. Reflex. Crit. fur les Hift. 
des Anc. Peuples, tom. 1. p. 22}. ; - 
| Creation 
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Creation would be made ufe of to explain the Hi- 
{tories of their Gods. 

3. Befides the Adoration of almoft every thing 
in rerum natura, the Egyptians worfhipped a thou- 
fand Chimeras of their own creation: Some with 
human Bodies, and the Head or Feet of Brutes; o- 
thers with brutal Bodies, and human Heads and 
Faces ; others again were a fantaftic Compound of 
the feveral Parts of Beafts, Birds, and Reptiles ter- 
reftrial and aquatic: For befides the Ampler Method 
in Hieroglyphic Writing of expreffing their Hero- 
Gods by an intire Plant or Animal, there were two 
others which the Circumftances in the Hiftory of 
thofe Deities occafioned. Thus when the Subject 
was only one fingle Quality of a God or Hero, the 
human Shape was only partially deformed‘; as 
with the Head of a Dog, Hawk, or Ram; to de- 
note Fidelity, Vigilance, or Strength; with the 
Feet and Thighs of a Goat, to reprefent Rufticity, 
Agility, or Luft; And this gave birth to their - 
nubis, Pan, and Fupiter Ammon: But where the 
Subject required a full Catalogue of the Hero’s Vir- 
tues or Qualities, there they ufed an Affemblage of 
the feveral Parts of various Animals ; each of which, 
in Hieroglyphic Writing, was fignificative of a fe- 
veral quality; in which Affemblage, that Animal 
which was the more peculiar Reprefentative of the 
God was the moft confpicuous. This will explain 
the Verfe of Anticlides in his Hymn to the Sun, 

‘HéarG 4 Nowo Avag IEPAE IMOATMOP®E. 
The Sun was generally expreffed by a Hawk, but 
which, under various Confiderations had the various 
Parts of other Animals added to it, 


f ) Bina ae wag au'rois 75 “ines TOPLAS avbewroes dys, 7 5 
TWegrwmoy oevix, # Aioy1@, 9 aAAB Tivos Cos xex In wy O° % Dh hey 
ad xeParn cvdewmreiuc, x, aAAwY Tia Comy wien Dy Me LaTiKes Wwe, 
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cerned the Public; and accordingly, when Fofeph 
* comes to decypher thefe Dreams, he does not tell 
the King that the two Sevens denoted Seven Years 
in Egypt, but fimply Seven Years: The Scene of 


the Famine needed no decyphering. Unlike, in 


this, to the Interpretation of Daniel, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar faw in a Dream a@ fair and high Tree; 
which being the Symbol of Majefty in general, the 
Prophet explains its particular Meaning, ** The 
«© Tree that thou faweft — it 1s thou, O King ?, 
The Argument therefore ftands thus: The Oni- 
rocritics borrowed their Art of Decyphering from 
Hieroglyphic Symbols, — But this could not be ’till 
Hieroglyphics were become facred, that is, the my- 
fterious Vehicle of their Theology; becaufe, ’rll 
then, Hieroglyphics had not Authority enough to 
fupport the Credit of thofe Interpretations. — But 


z Here I find myfelf in the ridiculous Situation of thofe poor 
Italian Poets, who are under the neceffity of writing folemn Pro- 
#efts before their Ofera’s, that notwithftanding the ufe they make 
of Heathen Deities, they have no truft in Fupiter, Mercury, or 
Apollo, but believe as Holy Church directs. For, illuftrating the 
old Pagan method of Ozirocritic by the Hiftory of Pharaoh's 
Dream, I fhall, perhaps, have fome warm Watchman of Reli- 
gion ready again to tell me that I did it only to difcredit Fo/eph’s 
Prophetic Interpretation; therefore, tho’ this matter be explained 
at large afterwards, I am here forced to tell the Reader, what 
every one knows already, except fuch as the/e, who never think 


but to fufpeét, and never fufpect but to accufe, — that when | 


Gop pleafes to deal with Men by his Minifters, he generally 
condefcends to treat them according to their Infrmities; a Me- 
thod that has all the Marks of higheft Wifdom as well as Good- 
nefs. Phanta/ms in Dreams were fuperftitioufly thought to be 
Symbolical; Gon, therefore, when it was his good Pleafure to 
~ fend Dreams to Pharaob, made the Foundation of them two well 
known Symbols; and this, doubtlefs, in order to engage the 
Dreamer’s more ferious Attention: But then, to confound the 
Egyptian Onirocritics, thefe Dreams were fo circumftanced with 
Matters foreign to the Principles of their Art, that there was 
need of a truly Divine Interpreter to decypher them. 
* Dan. iv. 20, 21, 


by 
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by the Time Hieroglyphics were become facred, 
Egypt was very learned. — Now they were become 
facred in the Days of Fofeph, as appears from the 
ufe of interpreting Dreams according to thofe Sym- 
bols, — Therefore learned Egypt of very high An- 
tiquity. . 

II. Our fecond Argument ftands thus: We have 
obferved, that in thofe improved Hieroglyphics, 
called Symbols (in which it is confeffed the Ancient 
Egyptian Learning was contained) the lefs obvious 
Properties of Creatures occafioned their becoming 
Marks for other Ideas, whether of Subftances or 
Modes; Analogical Adaptions, that plainly intimated 
their Cultivation of Phyfical Knowledge : Now ¢he/e 
Symbols were, we fay, the true Original of ANIMAL 
Worsuip in Egypt; but Animal Worfhip was the 
eftablifbed in the time of Moses, as is evident from 
the Book of Exopus; therefore the Egyptian 
Learning was of the Antiquity we contend for», | 
The Propofition which needs any Proof is the firft. 
The Reafons therefore that induce me to think 
Symbolic Writing was the fole Origin of Animal Wor- 
foip are thefe ; : 


b But here a learned Writer fteps in and affures us, that Ay2- 
mal Worfbip was {o far from coming from Hieroglyphics, that 
Hieroglyphics came out of Animal Worfhip. This is an unex- 
pected Change of the Scene; but for our Comfort, "tis but the 
forced Confequence of an Hypothefis, which will be well confi- 
dered in its place: ‘“‘ The Hieroghphical Inf{criptions of the E- 
** gyptians ({ays he) are pretty full of the Figures of Birds, Fifhes, 
‘* Beafts, and Men, with a few Letters fometimes between them ; 
“* and this alone is fufficient to bint to us, that they cou/d not come 
‘* into ufe before the Animals reprefented in In{criptions of this 
“* fort, were become by Allegory and Mythology capable of ex- 
“‘ prefling various things by their having been varioufly ufed in 
“* the Ceremonies of their Religion.” ConneG. of the Sacred and 
Profane Hiftory, Vol.ii. p. 294. But if this were the Cafe, how 
came thefe Animals to be /o capable of exprefling by Allegory and 
Mythology? or in other Words, How came they to be the Objecis 
of Worfhip? — I find People quick at taking a Hint, are not al- 
ways {fo ready at giving a Reafon. . 

, M 3 1. This 
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1. This kind of Idolatry was peculiar to the E- 
gyptian Superftition ; and unknown to all the cafts 
of Paganifm but what were evidently copied from 
that Original; fuch as the feveral Gentile Nations 
of Paleftine and India: Moses marks it out for 
their diftinguifhing Superftition®: The Greeks and 
Romans, tho’ at a lofs for its Original, yet confider 
jt as the mere Singularity of Egypt; which, on that 
account, they treated with the utmoft Derifion and 
Contempt. 


Felices populi, quorum nafcuntur in bortis 
Numina 4, &e. 


and the mott intelligent of the Moderns fpeak of it 
in juft the fame manner®, 

2. The Egyptians not only worfhipped Axzimals, 
but Plants ; and, in a word, every kind of Being 
that had Qualities remarkably fingular or efficaci- 
ous; every of thefe having found its Place in Sym- 
bolic Writing: For, as has been fhewn, when Hie- 
roglyphics came to be employed for Myftery, as 
Joon as one Symbol grew common and vulgar, they 
invented another of more Secrecy; and when the 
fame occafion returned, then again a third; fo that 
almoft all the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 


¢ Devt. iv. ¥ 14, to 21. d Fuven. Sat. xv. 
© The learned Fourmont thus exprefles himfelf: — Mais pour 
parler fimplement (S fans fard, il faudra bon gré malgré en revenir 
a ceci, que les Egyptiens etoient, F, Sils penfoient un peu, devoient 
Je croire eux mémes un peuple fort extravagant; on n’apotheofe point 
Jans folie les oignons SS les afperges: que penfer encore des Dieux 
Oifeaux, Poiffons, Serpens, Crocodiles? mais non-feulement ils a- 
woient deifié les animaux; ce qui eft plus etrange encore, infatuez, 
de la Metempfycofe, ils Setoient enthoufiafmex la-deffus de Myftago- 
gies incomprehenfibles. Leurs Prétres, par un xele qu'on ne connoit 
pas trop, Setoient rendus les Predicateurs de ces mémes folies; &8 
il en avoient dans leurs conquétes, ou par des miffions inteé toute 
inde, toute la Chine, tout le Japon. Reflex. Crit. fur les Hift. 
des Anc. Peuples, tom. i. p. 227. : | 
| Creation 
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Creation would be made ufe of to explain the Hi- 
{tories of their Gods. 

3. Befides the Adoration of almoft every thing 
in rerum natura, the Egyptians worfhipped a thou- 
fand Chimeras of their own creation: Some with 
human Bodies, and the Head or Feet of Brutes; o- 
thers with brutal Bodies, and human Heads and 
Faces; others again were a fantaftic Compound of 
the feveral Parts of Beafts, Birds, and Reptiles ter- 
reftrial and aquatic: For befides the /mpler Method 
in Hieroglyphic Writing of expreffing their Hero- 
Gods by an intire Plant or Animal, there were two 
others which the Circumftances in the Hiftory of 
thofe Deities occafioned. Thus when the Subject 
was only one fingle Quality of a God or Hero, the 
human Shape was only partially deformed‘; as 
with the Head of a Dog, Hawk, or Ram; to de- 
note Fidelity, Vigilance, or Strength; with the 
Feet and Thighs of a Goat, to reprefent Rufticity, 
Agility, or Luft; And this gave birth to their 
nubis, Pan, and Fupiter Ammon: But where the 
Subject required a full Catalogue of the Hero’s Vir- 
tues or Qualities, there they ufed an Affemblage of 
the feveral Parts of various Animals ; each of which, 
in Hieroglyphic Writing, was fignificative of a {e- 
veral quality; in which Affemblage, that Animal 
which was the more peculiar Reprefentative of the 
God was the moft confpicuous. This will explain 
the Verfe of Anticlides in his Hyman to the Sun, 

‘HéarG@ 4 Noo Avag IEPAZ MOAT MOP®E. 
The Sun was generally exprefled by a Hawk, but 
which, under various Confiderations had the various 
Parts of other Animals added to it. 


F Eixasoe wag ewrois tis mwExes TegKXNAS avbewmodys, TH 5 
Wegowwor cervix, 9 Akov1@, % aAAw Twas Coe xex Indy" — warw 
cui xsParn avlgwwetuc, x, cAAwY THA Comy Lion BH je vanes Wa, 
w% > iwxepwa, Porph. de Abft. 1. iv. 
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4. That Animal which was wor/bipped in one City 
was facrificed in another. Thus, tho’? at Mempbis 
they adored the Ox, at Mendes the Goat, and at 
Thebes the Ram; yet in one place or other each. of 
thefe Animals was ufed in Sacrifice: But Bulls and 
Clean Calves were offered up throughout all Egyp¢. 
The Reafon of this can be only-that at Memphis the 
Ox, was in Hieroglyphic Learning, the Symbol of 
fome Deity ; at Mendes the Goat, and at Thebes the 
Ram ; but the Bull and Calf no where: For what 
elfe can be faid for the Original of fo fantaftical a 

- diverfity in Reprefentative Deities within a King- 
dom of one national Religion? — But further, the 
fame Animal was profecuted, in one place, with 
Divine Honours; in another, with the dire Exe- 
- erations: Thus, at Arfinoé, the Crocodile was ado- 
red ; becaufe having no Tongue is was made the 
Symbol of the Divinity 8; elfewhere it was had in 
Horror, becaufe made the Symbol of Zyphon 5, 
that is, it was ufed as an Hieroglyphic Charaéter in 
the Hiftory both of their Natural and Civil Theo- 
logy. 

5. Brute-Worfhip was at firft altogether obje- 
ctive to their Hero Gods ; of whom Animals were 
but the Reprefentatives, This is feen from the 
Rank they hold on ancient Monuments, and from 
the unvaried Worfhip of fome few of them, as the 


& Plutarch tells us, in general, that the Egypriaxs thus confi- 
dered the Crocodile; but he delivering a falfe Original of Ani- 
mal Worfhip, it was not to his Purpofe to tell us it was fo con- 
fidered in Symbolic Writing: — & whe set & Kegxidera® adrics 
wares apores- cv byrne Tinlu, GAA S piura Dee Atye’) yeyo- 
viva, poor@ fe ByAwos@ av’ Dwv7xs p 6 Je Qe AoyS amregooEns 
és De If. &F Of. | 

h The fubfequent Doétrine of the Metemp/ychofis foon made 
this the Foundation of a Fable, that the Soul of Zyphon had paf- 
fed into a Crocodile, that Zyphon had affumed that Figure, &&e. 
See Elian’s Hift. of Animals, lib. x. cap. 21. 
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pis, which {till continued to be adored as the Re- 
prefentative of Ofris. 

6, But to put the matter yet further out of que- 
{tion, it may be obferved that the moft early Brute- 
Worfhip in Egypt was not an Adoration of the liv- 
ing Animal, but only of the Picture or Image of it. 
Now was the Original of Brute-Worfhip any other 
than what we here deliver, the ving Animal mutt 
have been jirjt worfhipped, and the mage of it but 
an attendant Superftition ; whereas it was juft other- 
wife, as we fhall now fee. From the Second Com- 
mandment, and Moses’s Exhortation to Obedience, 
It appears that the Egyptians at the time of the 
Exodus, worfhipped no Living Animal, but the Picture 
or Image only : — ** Thou fhalt have no other Gods 
*< before me. Thou fhalt not make unto thee any 
‘¢ graven Image, or any Likenefs of any thing that 
‘© is in Heaven above, or that is in the Earth be- 
‘¢ neath, or that is in the Water under the Earth. 
‘¢ Thou fhalt not bow down thyfelf to them, nor 
“<< ferve them’, Thus fpeaks the Law of the 
Firft Table; by which we not only fee that this 
Brute-Worfhip was under an Image, but that fuch 
Image was Symbolical of Gods different from the A- 
nimal pictured, and alluded to in the Words, Thou 
lhalt have no other Gods before me,’ Another thing 
obfervable in this Law ts, that not only the making 
Pictures and Images for Adoration was forbid, but 
the fimple making of them at all. And thus the 
Jews underftood it. The Confequence was, that Fie- 
roglyphics were forbid; a plain Proof of their being 
the Source of that Idolatry in queftion. Moses, 
in his Exbortation, paraphrafes and explains this 
Law: “ Take ye, therefore, good heed unto your 
ss felves (for ye faw no manner of Similitude on the 


1 Exon, xX. 3, 4, 5. 


“© day 
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<< day that the LORD fpoke to you in Horeb, out of 
«¢ the midft of the Fire) left ye corrupt yourfelves 
«* and make you a Graven Image, the Similitude of 
<< any Figure the Likenefs of Male or Female, the 
<< Likenefs of any Beaft that is on the Earth, the 
<* Likenefs of any winged Fowl that flieth in the 
«¢ Air, the Likenefs of any thing that creepeth on 
“< the Ground, the Likenefs of any Fifh that is in 
«‘ the Waters beneath the Earth*.* There are 
two remarkable Conclufions to be drawn from the 
Reafon of this Exhortation, — for you faw no man- 
ner of Similitude, &&c. the firft ts, that the Egyptian 
Brute-Worfhip was Symbolical , the other, that Mo- 
SES’s prime Intention was to warn the People a- 
gainft reprefenting the GoD of J/rael under the 
Shape of Men or Animals, in the manner that the 
Egyptians worfhipped their Greater Gods. This Ob- 
fervation will open our way to the next Circum- 
ftance, whereby we fhew that the Worfhip of the 
living Animal was not yet in ufe amongft the E- 


gypiians, and that is the idolatrous Ereétion of the 


G:laen Calf. ‘The People now fufpecting they had 
Ici Moses, whom they were taught to confider as 
the Vicegerent, or Reprefentative of their Gop, 
grew impatient for another; and, befotted with £- 
gyptian Superftitions, chofe for this Reprefentative 
the fame that the Egyptians ufed for the Symbol of 
their Great God Ofris. Interpreters feem to run 
into two different Extremes in explaining this mat- 
ter, fome conceiving that the [/rae/tes worfhipped an 
Egyptian God under the Golden Calf; tho’ the Wor- 
fhippers themfelves exprefly declare the contrary : 
“< Thefe (fay they) be thy Gods, O If/rael, which 
_ brought thee up out of the Land of Egypt!.» 
Now they knew, if they knew any thing at all, 


k Devt. iv. 15, 16, 17. | Exon. xxxii. 4. 
that 
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that they were brought out, in oppofition to the 
Gods of Egypt. Others fuppofe the Calf was not 
made in Imitation of any Egyptian Symbol what- 
foever, becaufe it was the living Apis that te- 
prefented Ofris: But we fee the Worfhip of 
the living Animal was not yet introduced. How- 
ever in time, and in no long time neither, for it 
was as early as the Prophets, the Egyptians began 
to worfhip the Animal itfelf,; which Worfhip, as 
might be well expected, prevailed at length over 
that of its Image. Colunt effigies multorum anima- 
lium atque ipfa magis animalia, {ays Pomponius Mela™ 
of the Egyptians; and this naturally gave birth to 
new Superftitions; for, as he goes on, pis popu- 
loruin omnium numen eff. Bos niger, certis maculis 
infignis —raro nafcitur, nec coitu pecoris (ut aiunt) 
fed divinitus 8 ccelefti igne conceptus. 

Thefe Confiderations are fufficient to fhew that 
Lieroglypbics were indeed the Original of Brute- 
Worfhip; and how eafy it was for the Egyptians 
to fall into it from the ufe of this kind of Writing 
we are now to confider: In thefe Hieroglyphics 
was recorded the Hiftory of their greater and tute- 
lary Deities, their Kings and Lawgivers, reprefen- 
ted by Animals and other Creatures. The Symbol 
of each God was well known and familiar to his 
Worfhippers, by means of the popular Paintings 
and Engravings on their Temples and other facred 
Monuments; fo that the Symbol prefenting the 
Idea of the God, and that Idea exciting Sentiments 
of Religion, it was natural for them, in their 
Addreffes to any particular God, to turn to his Re- 
-prefentative Mark or Symbol; efpecially if we re- 
flect that when the Egyptian Priefts began to fpecu- 
Jate, and grow myfterious, they feigned a divine 


m De Sit. Orb. lib. i. cap. 9. 
Original 
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Original for Hieroglyphic Characters, in order 
to render them ftill more auguft and venerable. 
This would of courfe bring on a relative Devotiori 
to thefe Symbolic Figures ; which, when it came to 
be paid to the living Animal, would foon termi- 
nate in an ultimate. 

But the occafional Propenfity to this Superftition 
was, without queftion, Caaniel and encouraged 
by the Priefthood ; for it much fupported the Wor- 
fhip of the Hero Deities, by making their Theo- 
logy more intricate ; and by keeping out of fight, 
what greatly weakened religious Veneration in re- 
mote Pofterity, the naked Truth, that they were 
only dead Men deified: And thefe Advantages they 
afterwards improved with notable Addrefs; by 
making thofe Symbols as well relative to mew con- 
ceived imaginary Qualities and Influences of their 
firft natural Gods, the Hoft of Heaven, as to what 
they properly refpected, in Hieroglyphic Writing, 
their later Heroes and tutelary Deities: Which 
Trick, invented to keep the Egyptians in their Su- 
perftitions, fpread fo impenetrable an Obfcurity o- 
ver Paganifm, as hindered the moft fagacious Phi- 
lofophers and knowing Antiquaries of Greece from 
ever gaining a right View of the Rife and Progrefs 
of their own Idolatry. 

And, if I be not much miftaken, it was the De- 
fign of thefe Egyptian Priefts to. commemorate the 
Advantages of their Contrivance in that celebrated 
Fable" of Zyphon’s War with the Gods; whom he 
fo greatly diftreffed and terrified, that they fled into 
egypt; and there hid themfelves under the Forms 
of divers Animals, to avoid the Earth-born Giants 
Perfecution, This Adventure is related by Ovid in 


" Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. St. Ed. informs us that this was 
an Egyptian Fable ; as does Lucian in his Tratt de Sucrificiis. 
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a very agreeable and artful manner, where he makes 
one of the impious Prerides fing it, in their Con- 
teft with the Mau/fes:. 


Bella canit Superiim: Falfoque in honore Gigantes 
| Ponit, FP extenuat magnorum facta deorum. 

Emiffumque ima de fede Typhoéa terre 

Celitibus feciffe metum ; cunttofque dediffe 
 Lerga fuge. Donec feffos Agyptia tellus 

Ceperit, &F feptem difcretus in oftia Nilus. 

Huc quoque terrigenam veniffe Typhoéa narrat, 

Et fe mentitis fuperos calaffe figuris : 

Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Fupiter: unde recurvis 

Nunc quoque formatus Libys eft cum cornibus 

Ammon. 

Dekus in corvo, proles Semeléia Capro, 

Fele foror Phebi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 

Pifce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis°. 


Typbon, with the Egyptians, was the Exemplar 
of Impiety; fo that under that Name we are to 
underftand the inqui/itive, which the Priefts always 
furnamed the impious ; fuch as the celebrated Eubeme- 
rus of Greece: Thefe, in a malicious Search into the 
Genealogies of their Gods, had fo near detected 
their Original, and confequently endangered their 
Worfhip, that the Priefts had nothing left but to 
perplex and embarrafs the Enquiry, by encoura- 
ging the Symbolic: Worfhip as explained above. 
Hence this Fable (in which they celebrated the Sub- 
tilty of their Expedient) that Egypt afforded a Place 
of Refuge for the Gods, who there lay hid under 
the Forms of Beafts; where we muft obferve that 
the Shape each God was faid to have affumed, 
was that of his Symbolic Mark in Hieroglyphic 


© Metam. Lib. v. Fab. 5. 
Writing. 
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Writing?. Indeed Antonius Liberalis 4 differs from 
Ovid in the particular Transformations; and Ly- 
cian*, from them both; but this rather confirms 
than weakens our Interpretation 3; each God, as we 
have feen, being denoted by d:vers Hieroglyphics. 
If this Explanation, fo eafy and natural, needed 
a Support, we might find one in what the Egyp- 
tian Theologues themfelves delivered concerning 
this matter. Diodorus Siculus {peaking of the dif- 
ficulty in difcovering the true Original of Egyptian 
Brute-Worfhip, fays, that the Priefts preferved a 
moft profound Secret concerning it: A ftrong Pre- 
fumption that the Origin we affign was that Secret; 
it being the only one (as we fhall fee when we 
come to fpeak of the Caufes which the Ancients af- 
figned of this Worfhip) that the Priefts were much 
concerned to keep to themfelves; the Caufe given 


P Sis, in the Eaftern Languages fignified a Swallow, ‘under 


whofe Form, as this Fable fays, Jés hid herfelf; and Bubafte, — 


which fignifies a Cat, was the Egyptiaz Name of Diana, who 
took that Shape. Hence the excellent Bochart fuppofes, in his 
nfual way, that the Original of this Fable was only an eguivogue 
of fome Greek Inventer, whofe Countrymen delighted in the 
. marvelous. But 1. The Fable was not of Greek Invention, if we 
may believe Dicdorus and Lucian; the latter of whom, fpeaking 
of the Egyptian Account of it, fays,— redG@ autres co trois 
advTos Rmixerlas YegDivG, wesre weg tT wrekav, de Sacrificiis, 
2. This only places the Difficulty a ftep backward, does not re- 
move it. For it may be afked, How came the Egyptian Name 
of Diana to fignify a Cat; or the Word Sis or Js to fignify a 
Swallow? Can any other good Reafon be given but this, that 
thefe Goddefies were exprefied by thofe Syméo/s in Hieroglyphic 
Writing? Agreeably to this, Horapolso tells us [lib. i. cap. 7.] that 
the Hieroghphic for the Soul was a Hawk, which in the Egyptian 
‘Tongue was galled Baieth, a Word compounded of Baj and Eth, 
the firft of which fignified, in that Language, the Sou/; the other 
the Heart: For according to the Egyptians the Heart was the 
Inclofure of the Soul. But if this be the Cafe, what we have gi- 
ven above feems to be the more natural Original of the Story. _ 

9 Cap. xxviii. * De Sacrif. $ O01 fe ‘lagers cent 
derigenlor ze ole weed retwr Exxon — lib. i. p. 54. | 
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out amongft the People, the Sici/ian tells us was 
this fabulous one: That the Gods of the early times 
being few in number, and fo forced to yield to the 
. Multitude and Injuftice of Earth-born Men, affumed 

the Forms of divers Animals, and by that means e- 
fcaped the Cruelty and Violence of their Enemies; but 
that, at length, gaining the Empire of the World, 
they confecrated the Species of thofe Animals whofe 
Forms they had affumed, in Gratitude for that Relief 
which they received from them in their Diftreffes*. 
The Moral lies too open to need a Comment, and 
can be no other than what we have already given; 
only one thing is worth our Notice, that the Priefts 
fhould think fit to give the People this Origin of 
Brute - Worfhip. — We have obferved that they 
promoted and encouraged Brute-Worfhip in order 
to hide the Weaknefs of their Heroic Idolatry ; but 
then, fome Reafon was to be given for this more 
extravagant Superftition ; fo, by a fine Contrivance 
they made the Circumftances of the Fable, by which 
they would commemorate their Addrefs in introdu- 
cing a mew Superftition to fupport the o/d, a Rea- 
fon for that introduced Support, This was a Fetch. 
of Policy worthy an Egyptian Priefthood. 

But let us hear what the Ancients have to fay 
concerning the Beginning of Brute-Worfbip. Now 
the Ancients being generally miftaken about the 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, it is no wonder they fhould 
be at a lofs here; and their great Diverfity and In- 
conftancy of Opinions fhew how much they were 
fo: Yet amidft all their Diverfity, the Caufe here 


: Pact va tas if a aenns Hoopes Seale, Grlyes evGes 15 xaliqrvo- 

18 wae Y wridus fa rs ee vopaicns T year ckvd ged maar, Seta ae ae 
not T Cow, 3 Ald & 8 ToeTe Tegwes Algpuyey 7 T aworne %j Bias 
au TH * veegor 57 t xoopov warlov xeg Incarias 5 Tots GAT 086 
F&F wexis rw lnehas x.eeny amdidiv&s, ePregiros tas Cuoes auiw 
oc aPaporulncesr, — lib. i. P: $4: 
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affigned had efcaped them; which, probably, if 
attended to, had put an end to all further Conje- 
tures. But as they chanced to fall into Variety of 
other Notions, it will be incumbent on me to exa- 
mine and confute them; what I can at prefent re- 
collect, or are worth remembering, are thefe : 

1, That which fuppofes Brute-Worfhip to have 
arifen, From the Benefits Men receive of Ani- 
mals, : | 

2. From the Doétrine of the Metempfychofis. 

3. From the Egyptian ufe of Afterifms, 

4. From their Notion of Gop’s pervading all 
things. 

5. From their ufing Animals as Symbols of the 
Divine Nature. 

6. From the Invention of a certain Egyptian 
King for his private Ends of Policy. 


Here I think are all the Opinions of moment on 
this matter: Of thefe we may obferve in general, 
that the fourth and fifth are leaft wide of the 
Truth, as making Brute-Worfhip Symbolical: But 
the Defect common to them all is that they con- 
clude for the Generality of this Worfhip throughout 
Paganifm; whereas it was in Fact peculiar to the 


Egyptians, and feen and owned to be fo by the . 


Maintainers of thefe very Opinions. 

I. The firft Opinion is that of CicERo”’, which 
fuppofes the Original to be @ grateful Senfe of Be- 
nefits received from Animals. This labours under all 


Y Ipfi qui irridentur, /Egyptii, nullam Beluam, nifi ob aliquam 
utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, confecraverunt.— Ita concludam 
tamen beluas a Barbaris propter benefictum confecratas. Nat. Deor, 
1.i. cap. 36: this, in the Perfon of Cotta the Academic. How 
ill it agrees with what the fame Cotta {ays afterwards, I hav 
fhewn above: Omne fere genus Befiarum /Egyptii confecraverunt. 
lib. iit. cap. 15. Now this latter being a real Fact, it quite o- 
verthrows the foregoing Principle. The woncer is that Tu/ly 
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the Defeéts of an inadequate Caufe, as concluding | 
both too much, and too little: Too much; becaufe 
on this ground Brute-Worthip would have been 
common to all Nations; but it was peculiar to the 
Egyptians and their Colonies + 7: 00 little, 1, becaufe 
On this ground none but u/eful Animals fhould have 
been worfhipped ; whereas feveral of the moft 4/- 
lefs and noxious * were held facred. 2. Plant-Wor- 
hip mutt then, in the N ature of Things, have been 


fhou'd not fee it did fo. — But it wasa plaufible Notion, and the 
Ancients were fond of it. When Plutarch [7 & Of] had faid 
the Fews worfhipped Swine, not content with the fimple Ca- 
lumny, he would invent a Reafon for it 3 and took up this which 
lay fo commodioufly for thefe Occafions ; namely, Gratitude to 
that Animal for having taught Men to plow the Ground. 

Y A Paflage in Eu/ebius ftrongly confirms our Opinion of the 
Origin of Brute-Worfhip, and, confequently, accounts for the Ad- 
Oration paid to noxious Animals: ‘o } eers adAw week TF Dowi- 
xo sormetay on F La luviabavGr vslabarav, Six scrote Oncs weer 
© tomusixay 15 lobcAuy Snekev, & On Zenow fe ayable avbcazross y- 
depriccr Cu 'lered, Ploeg 2 x) Avule ois av ¥ Sucandy Ky XaAewoy joy 
tlyed url crer amecyde)* yagides } x) Tabre crags Akw adéorws Ade 
yur The ra ay A eg:x0r1. Ge Qvow G T "Ofeuwy au T's Ebetacer 6 
Tacur&, ET cud toy 8 be Doinncts re % Alyvarlen. [ Pr. Evang. 
lib. ii. cap. 10.] Confider again what he {Philo] Jays, in his 
Tranflation of the Phenician Elements from Sanchoniathon, con- 
cerning Certain Reptiles and other yenemous Animals, avhich not 
only bring no Beneft to Man, but certain Mifchief and DeftruG&ion 
on whamfoever they fhed their deadly Venom. Thefe are bis very 
Words. Taautus therefore confecrated the Species of Dragons and 
Serpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians aftcravards «vent along 
with him in this matter. ———~- The Quotation from PdAz/o then 
goes on to fhew from the Nature of the Serpent-kind, why it 
was made a Symbol of the Divinity. —The Difcourfe of San- 
choniathon here mentioned, as tran{lated by Philo, was Part of a 
Jarger Work, which he wrote concerning the Phenician and E- 
Lyptian Wifdom and Learning, and treated of Hieroghphic Cha- 
racters, as appears from the Title of @owixev LTOIXEILN, which 
latter Word has been fhewn to be the technical Term for Hiero- 
ghpbics: But how a Digreffion, concerning the Con/ecration of 
noxious Animals fhould come into this Difcourfe, unlefs the Au- 
thor underftood Hieroghphics to be the Origin of Brute-Worfbip, 
" is hard to conceive, i 
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affigned had efcaped them; which, probably, if 
attended to, had put an end to all further Conje- 
étures. But as they chanced to fall into Variety of 
other Notions, it will be incumbent on me to exa- 
mine and confute them; what I can at prefent re- 
colleét, or are worth remembering, are thefe : 

1. That which fuppofes Brute-Worfhip to have 
arifen, From the Benefits Men receive of Ani- 
mals. | | 

2. From the Doétrine of the Metempfychofis. 

3. From the Egyptian ufe of Afterifms, 

4. From their Notion of Gop’s pervading all 
things. 

5. From their ufing Animals as Symbols of the 
Divine Nature. 

6. From the Invention of a certain Egyptian 
King for his private Ends of Policy, 

Here I think are all the Opinions of moment on 
this matter: Of thefe we may obferve in general, 
that the fourth and fifth are leaft wide of the 
Truth, as making Brute-Worfhip Symbolical: But 
the Defect common to them all is that they con- 
Clude for the Genere” = “his Worfhip throughout 
P wher ’ Fact peculiar to the 
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bee the Defeéts of an inadequate Caufe, as concluding 
A both too much, and too little: Too much; becaute 


es on this ground Brute-Worfhip would have been 
a common to all Nations; but it was peculiar to the 
: . Epyptians and their Colonies : Too little; 1, becaufe 
‘ : on this ground none but #/éful Animals fhould have 
: been worfhipped ; whereas feveral of the moft u/e- 
ar lefs and noxious ¥ were held facred. 2. Plant-Wor- 
ti (hip muft then, in the Nature of Things, have been 
fs, fhou'd not fee it did fo. — But it was a plaufible Notion, and the 
Ancients were fond of it. When Plutarch [If. &§ Of] had faid 
ral the Fews worfhipped Swine, not content with the fimple Ca- 
D lumny, he would invent a Reafon for it; and took up this which 
lay fo commodioufly for thefe Occafions ; namely, Gratitude to 

ho that Animal for having taught Men to plow the Ground. 
w A Paffage in Eu/ebius ftrongly confirms our Opinion of the 
ie Origin of Brute-Worfhip, and, confequently, accounts for the Ad- 


oration paid to noxious Animals: ‘O 5 ans adaw ceed T Vew- 
xo soci om T LalyenabavG pslacarur, Sia ixcia Orcs wees 
on T tomusixiy «) ioScAuy Snedur, & On Rens Be ayahle arb Tras 8 
A denice Cuw'leac, Gboege = % Atply ois av T ducardy Ky yudrenor iov 


ly ilxekmpeter « dmecyaéle’)” yoghe 3 0 Tawra, 293 nov 7 emus hi 

che wre Thy @ av S Aggxwl@ Qicw x») F”OLew ans iSeeacer o 
7 , K &% 3 ¢ e 9 " ‘ 

rt Taaut@, x) wer avrey adlic Doinxts re 5 Atyun'es. (Pr. Evang. 

: lib. 1. cap. 10.] Confider again what he [Philo] /ays, in his 


. Tranflation of the Phenician Elements from Sanchoniathon, con- 
cerning certain Reptiles and other venemous Animals, awhich not 
only bring no Benefit to Man, but certain Mifchicf and Deftrufion 

77 whomfoever they fhed their deadly Venom. Thefe are his very 

Taautus therefore confecrated the Species of Dragons and 

f and the Phenicians and Egyptians aftcrwards went along 

this matter. —— The Quotation from Philo then 

“om the Nature of the Serpent-kind, why it 

* the Divinity. — The Difcourfe of San- 

"as tranflated by Philo, was Part of a 

‘e concerning the Phenician and E- 

and treated of Hieroghphic Cha- 

7 att YE Dovixws sci a which 
' technical Term for Hierv- 

ning the Confecration of 

‘feourfe, unlefs the Au- 

win of Brute-Worpip, 
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prior to or at leaft coeval with that of Brutes. But 
we know it was much later; and, on our Account 
of this matter, can give a good Reafon why it was 
fo: For the vegetable World was not explored to 
find out Hieroglyphical Analogies ’till the Animal 
had been exhaufted. | 

II. Neither could the Doétrine of the Metemp/y- 
chofis, mentioned by Droporvs*, be the Origin of 
Brute-Worfhip: 1. Becaufe that Opinion was com- 
mon to all Nations; but Brute-Worfhip peculiar 
to Egypt. The Doétrine of the Metemp/ychofts flou- 
rifhes, at this day, with greater Vigour in India 
than, perhaps, it ever did in any Place or Age of 
the World ; yet there it occafions no Worfhip, or 
Religious Veneration to thofe Animals fuppofed the 
Receptacles of departed Souls; a very exceffive Cha- 
rity towards them it does indeed afford: And this 
is the more remarkable, not only becaufe this Peo- 
ple are funk into the moft fordid Superftitions, but 
becaufe being indeed given to Animal Worthip 
(which they learnt of EgyptY) had the Doétrine of 
the Metemp/ychofis any natural ‘Tendency to inflame 
that Superftition, the Judians, by this time, had 
been totally devoted to it. 2. Becaufe it was never 
believed by the ancient Egyptians, that Heroic and 
Demonic Souls were fubject to the common Law of 
the Metemp/ychofis*; therefore this Opinion that 


-® Diodorus delivers this Original, in a relation of the Superfti- 
tion concerning the Apis: Txs 5 Boos rete tins adriay Enos Dé- 
exes, Aédyorres os TEAS nz av] D& “Ocizsd@, eis rerov y porn wre 
peléisn, 5 Ale rave Aly lend uixes ¥ ves aed x vas avadersess 
ews pibisapdun megs tes pilayertees. lib. i. p. 54. : 

y As appears from hence, that thofe few Animals, the Ob- 
jects of it, were fuch as formerly were moft reverenced in Egypt ; 
and into thefe no Souls are doomed by the Law of Tranfmigra- 
tion; the Reafon of which we fhall fee prefently. 

z The Difference between Heroic, Demonic, and Human Souls, 
as it was conceived by the moft early Pagans, will be explained 
hereafter. 


fuppofes 
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fuppofes Tranfmigration to be the Origin of Brute- 
Worthip, mutt fuppofe Brutes venerated as the Re- 
ceptacle of human Souls become deified: But the 
ancient Egyptians deified none but Heroic or Demonic 
Souls, 3. The Intrufion of thofe Souls into Brutes, 
according to the Law of Tranfmigration, was un- 
derftood to be in Punifhment for Crimes, Their 
_ Prifon-Houfe therefore could never become the Ob- 

ject of Adoration ; but rather of Averfion and Ab- 
horrence ; as all /udterraneous Fire was amonett the 
ancient Romans, and that of Purgatory amongft the 
modern, 4, Laftly, the Doétrine of the Metempfy- 
chofis was much later than the firft Praétice of Brute- 
Worfhip; and plainly invented to remove Objecti- 
Ons again{t Providence 4, when Men became philo- 
fophically {peculative >, 


* See Vol. i. Ed. 2. p. 137. What feems to have given 
birth to this Opinion of the Origin of Brute-Worthip, was the 
Fancy of the later Egyptians, that the Soul of Ofrris refided in the 
Apis. This Diodorus much confirms, where reckoning up the 
feveral Opinions concerning the Origin of Brute-Worihip, when 
he comes to that of the Metempfychafis, he delivers it in a Rela- 
tion of this Notion of the common People concerning Offris and 
Apis. See Note ¥, | 

> An Examination of a Paffage of Herodotus by one of the 
greateft Writers of this Age will confirm our Reafoning. I had 
quoted this Paflage [Vol. i. Pp. 90.] to prove the Egyptians firlt 
taught the Immortality of the Soul ; aud in this Senfe I believe 
it was generally underftood; but I think too inconfiderately. 
This occafioned the fine Criticifm which I am going to give the 
Reader, and for which he will owe me his Thanks. It will be 
Proper to tranfcribe the whole Paflage : Nedra 3 x Teds T Aoryos 
Alytalios dot of emrevles, ws ailewms buy abcrales iese F ovm 
pal@ ¥ xola Pil, és aro Cao ase 170 wor ézdve’) ° éoreaty z 
WAY wav& rd yescata 4 Ta Jarcdosia x) re weletva, aabie te 
evlouires ode ywopwor todvves? 2 WEALALCW 4 aBTH Ye cv TeL- 
UAicros &reos. TOYTQ, TO, AOLQ, erst of EMLJwy éxenoalo, of 
2: @ ogreagy, of 4, 52999, ws dim Ewa ihe F ya Ehows Te d- 
voma@, & yeetw. Herod. Euterpe, c. cxxiti.— On which this 
excellent Writer thus: — ** When I firft read the Paffage in Mar- 
“ foam feveral Years ago, I confulted Feredotus, and thought that 
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affigned had efcaped them; which, probably, if 
attended to, had put an end to all further Conje- 
tures. But as they chanced to fall into Variety of 
other Notions, it will be incumbent on me to exa- 
mine and confute them; what I can at prefent re- 
collect, or are worth remembering, are thefe : 

1. That which fuppofes Brute-Worfhip to have 
arifen, From the Benefits Men receive of Ani- 
mals. | 

2. From the Doétrine of the Metempfychofis, 

3. From the Egyptian ufe of Afterifms. 

4. From their Notion of Gop’s pervading all 
things. 

5. From their ufing Animals as Symbols of the 
Divine Nature. 

6. From the Invention of a certain Egyptian 
King for his private Ends of Policy. 


Here I think are all the Opinions of moment on 
this matter: Of thefe we may obferve in general, 
that the fourth and fifth are leaft wide of the 
Truth, as making Brute-Worfhip Symbolical: But 
the Defect common to them all is that they con- 
clude for the Generality of this Worfhip throughout 
Paganifm ; whereas it was in Fact pecuhar to the 


Egyptians, and feen and owned to be fo by the . 


Maintainers of thefe very Opinions. 

I. The firft Opinion 1s that of CrcEro’, which 
fuppofes the Original to be @ grateful Senfe of Be- 
nefits received from Animals. This labours under all 


Y Ipft qui irridentur, /Egyptii, nullam Beluam, nifi ob aliquam 
utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, confecraverunt.— Ita concludam 
tamen beluas a Barbaris propter beneficitum confecratas. Nat. Deor, 
1.4. cap. 36: this, in the Perfon of Cotta the Academic. How 
ill it agrees with what the fame Cotta fays afterwards, I hav 
fhewn above: Omne fere genus Befiarum Egyptii confecraverunt, 
lib. iii. cap. 15. Now this latter being a real Fatt, it quite o- 
verthrows the foregoing Principle. The woncer is that Tully 


the 
4 
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the Defects of an inadequate Caufe, as concluding 
both too much, and too little: Zoo much; becaufe 
on this ground Brute-Worfhip would have been 
common to all Nations; but it was peculiar to the 
Egyptians and their Colonies: Yoo little; 1. becaufe 
on this ground none but w/eful Animals fhould have 
been worfhipped ; whereas feveral of the moft u/e- 
lefs and noxious ¥ were held facred. 2. Plant-Wor- 
fhip mutt then, in the Nature of Things, have been 


fhou'd not fee it did fo. — But it was a plaufible Notion, and the 
Ancients were fond of it. When Plutarch [I/. && Of] had faid 
the Fews worfhipped Swine, not content with the fimple Ca- 
lumny, he would invent a Reafon for it; and took up this which 
lay fo commodioufly for thefe Occafions ; namely, Gratitude to 
that Animal for having taught Men to plow the Ground. 

w A Paflage in Eu/ebius ftrongly confirms our Opinion of the 
Origin of Brute-Worfhip, and, confequently, accounts for the Ad- 
oration paid to noxious Animals: ‘O 5 adrs warw week TF Dowi- 
xo soneiav om F Lalysniabav pelaurur, Ia smote Ones ween 
7 temusixay 1 toScray Inekur, & dn genow fe ayable avOcamas w- 
depiar Culerci, Gboogr 2 xj avple ois av T SvoaArdn x) waren soy 
ilxekm ery amecyale’)’ yagdes } xj radra wags Atkw wdémws Ai 
yw. The fe evs A eg nov] G Qvow roy vO¢euy aung tfeetzce 6 
Tacwt@, x) wer adtiv adlis Doinxts rey Alyunies. (Pr. Evang. 
lib. ii. cap. 10.) Confider again what he [Philo] /ays, in his 
Tranflation of the Phenician Elements from Sanchoniathon, com- 
cerning certain Reptiles and other venemous Animals, which not 
only bring no Benefit to Man, but certain Mifchief and Deftrudtion 
on whomfoever they fhed their deadly Venom. Thefe are bis very 
Words. Taautus therefore confecrated the Species of Dragons and 
Serpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians aftcrwards went along 
with him in this matter. —— The Quotation from Pé4z/ then 
goes on to fhew from the Nature of the Serpent-kind, why it 
was made a Symbol of the Divinity. — The Difcourfe of San- 
choniathon here mentioned, as tranflated by Philo, was Part of a 
larger Work, which he wréte concerning the Phenician and E- 
gyptian Wifdom and Learning, and treated of Hieroghphic Cha- 
raters, as appears from the Title of ®ouxav ZTOIXEILN, which 
latter Word has been fhewn to be the technical Term for Hiero- 
ghpbics: But how a Digreffion, concerning the Confecration of 
noxious Animals fhould come into this Difcourfe, unlefs the Au- 
thor underftood Hieroghphics to be the Origin of Brute-Worfhip, 
" is hard to conceive, — 
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prior to or at leaft coeval with that of Brutes. But 
we know it was much later; and, on our Account 
of this matter, can give a good Reafon why it was 
fo: For the vegetable World was not explored to 
find out Hieroglyphical Analogies ’till the Animal 
had been exhaufted. : 

II. Neither could the Doctrine of the Metempfy- 
chofis, mentioned by Droporus*, be the Origin of 
Brute-Worfhip: 1. Becaufe that Opinion was com- 
mon to all Nations; but Brute-Worfhip peculiar 
to Egypt. The Doétrine of the Metempfychofis flou- 
rifhes, at this day, with greater Vigour in India 
than, perhaps, it ever did in any Place or Age of 
the World ; yet there it occafions no Worfhip, or 
Religious Veneration to thofe Animals fuppofed the 
Receptacles of departed Souls; a very exceffive Cha- 
rity towards them it does indeed afford: And this 
is the more remarkable, not only becaufe this Peo- 
ple are funk into the moft fordid Superftitions, but 
becaufe being indeed given to Animal Worfhip 
(which they learnt of EgyptY) had the Doétrine of 
the Metempfychofis any natural Tendency to inflame 
that Superftition, the Ju#dians, by this time, had 
been totally devoted to it. 2. Becaufe it was never 
believed by the ancient Egyptians, that Heroic and 
Demonic Souls were fubject to the common Law of 
the Metemp/ychofis*; therefore this Opinion that 


-* Diodorus delivers this Original, in a relation of the Superfti- 
tion concerning the Apis: Ts 5 Boos rete tins adriay inos Oé~ 
exo, AgyorTes oT TEA SU nz av] & Ocizd, es rerov 7 pun wre 
pilisn, x Alp raG Aly lerAd wines F rev aed xb res avadeises 
ews bisa pun regs tes ps lapusstees. lib. i. p. 54. 

y As appears from hence, that thofe few Animals, the Ob- 
jects of it, were fuch as formerly were moft reverenced in Egypt ; 
and into thefe no Souls are doomed by the Law of Tranf{migra- 
tion; the Reafon of which we fhall fee prefently. 

z The Difference between Heroic, Demonic, and Human Souls, 
as it was conceived by the moft early Pagans, will be explained 
hereaker. 


fuppofes 
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fuppofes Tranfmigration to be the Origin of Brute- 
Worfhip, muft fuppofe Brutes venerated as the Re- 
ceptacle of human Souls become deified: But the 
ancient Egyptians deified none but Heroic or Demonte 
Souls. 3. The Intrufion of thofe Souls into Brutes, 
according to the Law of Tranfmigration, was un- 
derftood to be in Punifhment for Crimes. Their 
_ Prifon-Houfe therefore could never become the Ob- 

ject of Adoration ; but rather of Averfion and Ab- 
horrence ; as all /ubterraneous Fire was amongft the 
ancient Romans, and that of Purgatory amongft the 
modern. 4. Laftly, the Doétrine of the Metemp/y- 
chofis was much later than the firft Prattice of Brute- 
Worlhip; and plainly invented to remove Objecti- 
ons again{t Providence *, when Men became philo- 
fophically fpeculative >. 


* See Vol. i. Ed. 2. p.137. What feems to have given 
birth to rss Opinion of the Origin of Brute-Worfhip, was the 
Fancy of the later Egyptians, that the Soul of Offris refided in the 
Apis, This Diodorus much confirms, where reckoning up the 
feveral Opinions concerning the Origin of Brute-Worihip, when 
he comes to that of the Metemp/ychofis, he delivers it in a Rela- 
tion of this Notion of the common People concerning Ofiris and 
Apis. See Note ¥. 

b An Examination of a Paffage of Herodotus by one of the 
greateft Writers of this Age will confirm our Reafoning. I had 
quoted this Paffage [Vol.i. p. g0.] to prove the Egyptians firlt 
taught the Immortality of the Soul; and in this Senfe I believe 
it was generally underftood; but I think too inconfiderately. 
This occafioned the fine Criticifm which I am going to give the 
Reader, and for which he will owe me his Thanks. It will be 
proper to tran{cribe the whole Paffage : Newros 5 x revde T Adyos 
Aiyvnlios cot of etrrevles, wg cvbeuore Puy abctvales iss’ F ov~ 
21D 4 xo‘leBbive'l@-, tg do Caov ate ywoMwor Exdvc’) * érreaty F 
aeainty mova Ta ELT on ce % ta Jarcossa % va Weletva, avbic eg 
eevbeumes Ow pace vivo Woy tcovvess’ oF MEAL AVC W 5 awry vive ow Teh- 
UsAricsos erect. TOYTQ, TQ, AOL, eici of EmLi ay Exencav]o, ob 
fe, Wagreogy, of 3, vseagy, ws idiw EwuTW tov’ F iva eidws Te v- 
vowaG, # ye¢ew. Herod. Euterpe. c. cxxiii.— On which this 
excellent Writer thus: — ‘‘ When I firft read the Paffage in Mar- 
** foam feveral Years ago, I-confulted Herodotus, and thought that 
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Ill. The third Opinion we find fupported by 


Lucian‘; which ts, that ¢he Egyptian Invention 
of diftinguifbing the Conftellations, and marking each 
of them with the Name of an Animal, gave the firft 
occafion to Brute-Worfhip. But 1. the fame Obje- 


‘© Mar/bam had miftaken the Senfe. I have now confidered the 
‘* Paflage again as it lies in Herodotus, and I will make you judge 
“© of the Reafons why I ftill doubt whether you and Sir Fodz 
“© Marfham have given the right Senfe of the Paffage: It begins 
“* with the Words quoted by you, and ends at thefe, T éya eidus 
“ra mvpele, 8 ye¢tw. The Egyptians are faid to be the Au- 
“© thors of this Asy &. that the Soul is immortal, but that, on the 
‘© Diffolution of the Body, it pafles ic aro Caiov &Fc.— The Que- 
‘© ition is, whether the D.fcovery attributed to the Egyptians re- 
“* Jates to the fir? Part, the Immortality; or to the /econd, the 
«© Doctrine of Tranfmigration; or to doth. To know what He- 
“‘ yodotus meant precifely, we muft go to the latter part of the 
“ Paflage, rérw a Asyw ect ot “EArvwy iyencaylo Fc. now the 
“aecw mS Asyw here means precifely the fame thing with the 
“© mide T Acyov, Which the Egyptians are faid to be the firft Au- 
“thors of. Do you think that Herodotus could mean to fay of 
“the Immortality that fome Greeks, whom he could name if he 
“‘ would, taught it as an Jxvention of their own? Surely the No- 
“* tion of the Immortality was too common in Greece, for Hero- 
“* dotus to {peak of it as the Opinion, and claimed as the Inven- 
“* tion of fome few whom he could name*. But if he fpoke of 
“‘ the Doétrine of Tranfmigration, he truly faid that fome 
“ Greeks had taught it asa Doétrine of their own. (w¢ idm éwi- 
“© ) If then this latter Part can relate only to the Doétrine of 
“‘ Tran{migration, the firft Part can relate to no more; for He- 
** rodotus {peaks of the fame A¢y> in both Parts. 

“* It is very unnatural to fuppofe'the Notion of Immortality and 
“* the Doétrine of Tranfmigration are of the fame date. It may 
<“ as well be imagined that the Cycles and Epicycles in the old A- 
“* ftronomy were as old as the Knowledge of the Planets Motion : 
«* And therefore to join thofe two together, as the one Invention 
«* afcribed to the Egyptians by Herodotus, is putting things together 
** naturally feparated ; the Doétrine of 'Tran{migration being the 
“< Confequence, and, perhaps, a late Confequence from the No-. 
“tion of Immortality, ‘That the Notion of Tranfmigration 
“‘ came from Egypt all agree. That, in reporting this Opinion, 


* See the only O’'ettion to this removed, Pp: 423, 424, 425, 426. of the 
firft Volume, 24 Ed t. 
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ction lies again{t this Solution as againft the two - 
preceding: For this way of diftinguifhing the Afte- 
rifms was in ufe in all Nations, but Brute-Worfhip 
confined to Egypt and its Colonies. 2. This way. 
of folving one Difficulty creates a greater: For now 


“* Herodotus fhould mention the Immortality, which was the 
“* Foundation of it, is no wonder, tho’ he meant not to afcribe 
** it to the Invention of the Ecyptians. 

** I think too the Language of Herodotus favours this Interpre- 
“* tation, —vde F Asfov— may be rendered this Account. —~ 
<< The Egyptians firkt gave this Account that the Soul is immortal, 
** but on the Diffolution of the Body fhe goes into another kind 
“* of Animal. — This then is an Account of Immortality, — and 
<* this Account given of Immortality is the ¢hing invented, and not 
“** the Immortality itfelf. Wad/a, in the latter part of the Paffage 
<‘ renders ret@ 728 Avy — hance rationem. The Notion of Im- 
“* mortality amongft the Egyptians was older than this Account 
‘* of Tranfmigration, as appears by what is faid of their em- 
‘* balming, — that it was founded on an Opinion that the Soul 
“* would not leave the Body fo long as it could be preferved, but 
“* would hover about it. This Notion could not be reconciled to 
‘‘ that of Tranf{migration, unlefs the Tranfmigration was fufpen- 
“* ded as long as the Body was preferved. — Poflibly fome fuch 
“* thing may be intimated in the Words of Herodotus, & (apa- 
«© 7@ 3 KATA®OINONTOE®. Servius on Virgil Aen. WI. » 67. 
<* Lgyptii periti fapientia condita diutius refervant cadavera, fci- 
“< Jicet ut anima multo tempore perduret, ‘FS corpori ft obnoxia, nec 
“ cito ad aliud tranfeat. The old Opinion plainly appears to be 
<¢ that which was connected with the Sepulchral Rites, and when 
‘* the Notion of Tranfmigration prevailed, an abfurd Exception 
<¢ was made for the Soul’s Attendance on the Body, that the Opi- 
“‘nion, tot ceremoniis confecrata, might be preferved. I now 
“¢ leave, Sc.” Thus far this illuftrious Perfon. | 

©Oi 5 [Alyn lo] 6 ara tenoa]o wore pew tutta’ om 
34 BF war'lds nie@, 6 asiewy T aRuv, erraviwy Te xy SUcabewy, 
Bd apc xwerWav, Svadexce molegs Erapo'lo cw ToITs Hive. WOIT, % 
oixeree Circe tora, Exccov abr bs wAAW Loehry mentia”)— wor TEwy 
OF 5 beg Te Aiytala worverdia wots)’ 8 P wales Alyn lice 
ex TH dusdene porctuy waciwy ipwxvlsvor7o, Os 5, LMoings Loienory 
Exe £ov'lo "6G Keke fe CiCzow, buoC08 &¢ KAO aWLoAETON’ indias 5 
B (Cileovlas, dxdzos ixOvas imeonulwarlo” vce regyov x'leveow, soo 
Giyoneguy qoecay—vas ule x, Tawogy is tine & teks Tavce 
C5:Gu). De Aftrohgia. 
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what is there left in Antiquity? to a¢count for fo 
extraordinary a Cuftom as the giving to one Cox- 
frellation the Figure of a Ram, to another a Scor- 
pion, &c. when, in the Difpofition of thofe Stars 
there was not fo much Refemblance to any one Part 
of any Animal as was fufficient even to fet the I- 
magination on work to fancy out the reft. But if, 
for diftinétion fake, thofe things were to have a 
Name which had no Shape; why, as being of fuch 
Regard, were they not rather honoured with the 
Titles of their Heroes than of their Brutes ? Would 
the polite Egyptian Priefts, who firft animalized the 
Afterifms, do like Tom Otter in the Comedy, brmg 
their Bulls and Bears to Court? Would they prefer 
them into Heaven before they had made any confi- 
derable Figure upon Earth? The matter of fact is, 
_andeed, juft otherwife. It was Brute-Worfhip that 
gave Birth to the Egyptian Afterifm, not the Afte- 
rifm to Brute-Worfhip: That the Conftellations 
were firft diftinguifhed and intitled by the Egypitz- 
ans is agreed on; that they were much later than 
the Beginning of Brute -Worfhip 1s as evident; the 
Multitude of Stars not being thus farted into Bands, 
*ali the Egyptian Priefts had made fome confidera- 
ble Progrefs in Aftronomy. But Brute-Worfhip, 
as we have feen, was prior to the Time of Moses, 
Now when they began to rank the Stars into Con- 
ftellations, a Name was neceffary to keep up the 
Diftinétion ; and the Animals now become Religi- 
ous Symbols of their Gods very aptly afforded that 
Diftinétion : For 1, it did Honeur to their Heroes; 
2, it fupported their Afrology, (which always went 


dT fay in Fa& and Antiquity: For as to the Solution of this 
Point by the Liberty of imagining, nothing is more eafy. The 
French Author of the Hiffory of the Heavens has, by the mere 
Force of Fancy, removed all thefe Difficulties; not only without 
any Support from Antiquity, but in even Spite of it. 


along, 
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along, and was often confounded with their Aftro- 
nomy) as it was underftood to imply that their. 
Country Gods had now taken up their Refidence in 
Conftellations of benign Influence. 

Let me conclude this Head with obferving that 
the Footfteps of their Egyptian Derivation ftill re- 
main in the common Characters of the Signs ; thefe. 
being indeed the Veftiges of Curiologic Hieroglyphics, 
contracted into a Running-hand Character like that 
of the Chinefe. This is feen more particularly in 
the Aftronomic Marks of ries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. 

_ IV. Nor is there any better Foundation for the 
fourth Opinion, which is that of PorpHyry°; 
who fuppofes that the Doétrine of GOD’s pervading 
all things was the Original of Brute-Worfbip. But, 
I, it proves too much: for according to this, every 
thing would have been the Object of divine Wor- 
fhip amongft the early Egyptians, but we know 
many were not. 2. According to this, baudis 
could have been the Object of Execration among 

them, but we know many were. 3. This was ne- 


ver an Opinion of the People, but of a few of the 


Learned only : 4. And thofe not of the Learned of 
Egypt, but of Greecef. In a word, this pretended 
Original of Brute -Worfhip was only an Invention 
of their later Philofophers, to hide the Deformities, 
and to fupport the Credit of declining Paganifm. 
V. Coufin-german to this, and invented for th< 
fame end, is what we find in JaMBLIcuUS®; namcly, 
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That Brutes were deified only as the Symbols of the 
Sift Caufe, confidered in all bis Attributes and Rela- 
tions. Groundlefs as this Fancy is, yet it having 
been embraced by our beft Philologifts, fuch as Cud- 
worth, Voffus, Kircher, on the Faith of thofe Fa- 
natics, and inveterate Enemies to Chriftianity, Por- 
phyry and Famblicus, 1 fhall endeavour to expofe it: 
This will be beft done by an Enquiry into the Rife 
and Order of the three great Species of Idolatry. The 


firft, in time, was, as we have fhewn, the Worfhip _ 


of the Heavenly Bodies; which continued unmixed 


*till the Infitution of Political Society: But then 


another Species arofe, in the Deification of dead 
Kings and Lawgivers. This was the Courfe of Ido- 
latry every where as well as in Egypt; but there the 
Method of recording the Hiftory of their Hero Gods 
in improved Hieroglyphics gave birth to the third 
Species of Idolatry, Brute-Worfbip, and this was 
peculiar to Egypt and its Colonies. Now as the 
Method u/fed by all Men, of ingrafting Hero-Wor- 
fhip on Star-Worfhip, occafioned (as we have 
fhewn*) the Philologifts to miftake the former as 
Symbolical of the latter; fo the Method, ufed by 
the Egyptians, mentioned a little before, of /upport- 
ing Brute -Worfhip, which was really Symbolical of 
their Hero-Gods, made the fame Writers think it 
was originally Symbolical of Star-Gods, and even of 
the firft Caufe. Thus the very learned Vofius fell 
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into two Miftakes: 1. That Hero-Worfhip was 
Symbolical of Star-Worfhip; 2. That Brute-Wor- 
fhip was Symbolical of the fame. The Confequence 
of which was, ‘that the Syftem of Phyfical-Theo- 
logy, which was, indeed, one of the laft Sciences of 
the Egyptian School, was fuppofed one of the firft ; 
and the Hero-Worfhip, which was indeed the firft 
—* of the Egyptian Church, was fuppofed the 
aft. 

Now tho’ the Opinion of this early Phy/ical Theo- 
logy, as explained by the Greeks, makes very much 
for the high Antiquity of Egyptian Learning, the 
Point Iam upon; yet as my end is always Truth, 
whatever be, at any time, my particular Enquiry ; 
I can with the fame Pleafure confute an Error that 
fupports my Opinions, as I can one that makes a- 
gainft them. 

The common Notion of thefe Philologifts, we 
fee, brings Hero-Worfhip, by confequence, very 
low ; and as fome of their Followers have purfued 
that Confequence, I fhall crave leave to examine 
their Reafonings. The learned Author of the Cow- 
nections pufhes the matter home: — ‘‘ It does not 
<* appear from this Table [the Bemédine] that the 
‘¢ Eoyptians worfhipped any Idols of human Shape, 
‘¢ at the time when this Table was compofed, but 
** rather on the contrary, all the Images herein re- 
** prefented, before which any Perfons are defcribed 
*© in Poftures of Adoration, being the Figures of | 
“* Birds, Beafts, or Fifhes; this Table feems to 
** have been delineated BEForE the Egypizans wor- 
‘* fhipped the Images of Men and Women; wHIcH 
‘© WAS THE LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR 
** IpoLaTRY'.”? Now the whole of this Obferva- 
tion will, Iam afraid, only amount to an illogical 
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Confequence drawn from a falfe Fad; let the Reader 
judge: -A4// the Images (he fays) herein reprefented, 
before which any Perfons are defcribed, in Poftures of 
Adoration, being the Figures of Birds, Beafts, and 
Fifbes. Twas fome time in doubt whether the lear- 
ned Writer and J had feen the fame Table: For in 
that given us by Kircher, the whole Body of the 
Picture is filled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 
in human Shape ; before feveral of which, there are 
other human Figures in Poftures of Adoration ; un- 
lefs the learned Writer will confine sat Pofture to 
kneeling, which yet he brings no higher than the 


Time of Solomon *, Some of thefe Worfhippers are — 


reprefented /acrificing, as at [S. V.] others in the 
act of offering, as at [M. N.]; and to Gods inthro- 
ned, as at [T. ®.] [O. z.] and [S. X,]: With re- 
gard to the kneeling Poftures of Adoration, to Birds, 
Beajfts, and Fifbes, thefe are in a narrow Border that 
runs round the principal Compartiments. The learn- 
ed Writer indeed feems to. make a matter of it, 
that *¢ all the Images that kneel, are reprefented as 
‘** paying their Worfhip to fome Animal Figure ; 
“* there 1s not one Inftance or Reprefentation of this 
‘© Worfhip paid to an Image of human Form, ei- 
<< ther on the Border or in the Table!.” But fure- 
ty there is no Myftery in this. The Table was ap- 
parently made for the Devotees of Js in Rome: 
Now, amongft the Romans Brute -Worfhip was fo 
uncommon that the Artift thought proper to mark 
it out by the moft diftinguifhed Pofture of Adora- 
tion; while the Worfhip of the greater Hero-Gods, 
a Worfhip like their own, was fufficiently defigned 
by the fole Acts of Offering and Sacrifice. 

But now, even fuppofing the Faét to have been 
as the learned Writer reprefents it; How, I afk, 
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would his Confequence follow, That the Table was 
_ made BEFORE the Egyptians worfbipped the Images 
of Men and Women. It altogether depends on this 
falfe Suppofition, that Brute-Worfhip was not Sym- 
$olical of Hero-Worfhip: But we have fhewn tt 
was. The learned Author himfelf muft own that 
Apis, at leaft, was the Symbol of the Here~God O/- 
ris, But can any one believe he was not worfhip- 
ped in his own Figure before that of an Ox? To 
fay the truth, had his Fact been right, it had been 
a much better Confequence, That the Table was 
gnadé AFTER the Egyptians bad generally left off wor- 
foipping the Images of Men and Women, for it 3s 
certain the Symbolic Worfhip of Brutes brought hu- 
man Images into difufe. It is without peradventure, 
that human Images of Hero-Gods were ufed in £- 
gypt long before the Time of Strabo; yet he tells 
us ™, that in their Temples, of which he gives a ge- 
neral Defcription, they either had no Images, or 
none of human Form, but that of fome Beaft. He 
couk not mean in thofe Temples dedicated to Ani- 
mals; for where had been the wonder of that? 
And this difufe of human Images will not appear 
ftrange to thofe who reflect on what has been faid 
of thefe Symbols, which being fuppofed given by 
the Gods themfelves, their ufe in Religious Worhhip 
would be thought moft pleafing to the Donors. 
This Conclufion 1s further ftrengthened by thefe 
two Confiderations: 1. The Age of the Table, which 
ts fo far from beipg of the Antiquity conceived by 
the learned Writer, that it is the very lateft of all 
the old Egypézan Monuments ; as appears not only 
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from the Mixture of all kinds of Hieroglyphic Cha- 
racters to be found upon it, but from its repre/ent- 
ing Ifis in a Galley, that is, as the firft Caufe of all 
things ; which was a very late Notion®, 2, On al- 
moft all the Obelifks ° in Kircher’s Theatrum Htero- 
glyphicum, which are undoubtedly moft ancient, we 


fee Adoration given to Idols in human Figures, and . 


in the very way the learned Author fo much infifts 
upon, namely Genuflexion, 

Thus tho’ from the Bembine Table nothing can 
be concluded for the high Date of Heroic Image- 
Worfhip, nothing can be concluded fer the hw; 
yet the learned Writer will ftill fuppofe it; and en- 
deavour to maintain his ground by Fa# and Rea/on. 

His Argument from Fact ftands thus : — ‘* The 
<¢ Heyptians relate a very remarkable Fable of the 
<< Birth of thefe five Gods. They fay that Rhee 
“¢ Jay privately with Saturn, and was with Child by 
<< him; that the Sun, upon finding out her Bafe- 
“¢ nefs, laid a Curfe upon her that fhe fhould not 
<< be delivered in any Month or Year: That Mer- 
<< cury being in love with the Goddefs lay with her 
“¢ alfo; and then played at Dice with the Moon, 
<¢ and won from her the feventy fecond Part of each 
«¢ Day, and made up of thefe Winnings five Days, 
‘© which he added to the Year, making the Year 
*¢ to confift of three hundred fixty five Days, which 
“<¢ before confifted of three hundred and fixty Days 
‘© only; and that in thefe Days Rbea brought forth 
<¢ five Children, Ofris, Orus, Iypho, Ifis, and Ne- 
‘¢ phthe. We need not enquire into the Mytholo- 
<¢ ov of this Fable ; what I remark from it is this, 
‘«¢ that the Fable could not be invented before the 
«© Egyptians had found out that the Year confifted 
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“¢ of three hundred and fixty five Days, and confe- 
“¢ quently that by their own Accounts the five Dei- 
“¢ ties faid to be born on the five érayopRvox, or ad- 
<< ditional Days, were not deified before they knew 
«¢ that the Year had thefe five Days added to it; 
<< and this Addition to the Year was made about 
ee A, M, 2665. a little after the Death of 
<6 FolbuaP,”? | | 
I agree with this learned Author, that the Fable 
could not be invented before the Egyptians had found 
out that the Year conjifted of three hundred and fixty 
jive Days; L agree with him, that the Addition of 
the five Days might be made about A.M. 2665; but 
I deny the Confequence, that the five Gods were not 
deified before this Addition to the Year; nay, that it 
will follow from the Fable, that the Makers and 
Venders of it fo thought. What hath mifled the 
learned Writer, feems to be his Suppofition that 
they made the Fable to commemorate the Deifica- 
tion of the five Gods, whereas it was done to com- 
memorate the infertion of the five Days; as ap- 
pears from its being told in that figurative allegoric 
manner, in which the Egyptians ufually conveyed 
the Hiftory of their Science ; and it was ever the 
way of Antiquity, to make the Gods concerned, in © 
order to give the greater Reverence to the Inventi- 
ons of Men. A Defign to commemorate the Time 
of Deification, was fo abfurd a thing in the Politics 
of a Pagan Prieft, that we can never think him 
guilty of it: It was his Bufinefs to throw é back 
before all time, or at leaft to place it from time 
immemorial, But admitting the Maker of this Fa- 
ble intended to celebrate in general the Hiftory of 
thefe five Gods, can we think he, who was hunting 
_after the marvelous, would confine his Invention by 
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the Barrier of Dates? a matter too fo dangerous to 


infift upon. We know, and we zow, partly, fee. 


the Reafon, that the ancient Mythologifts affected 
to confound all Chronology ; a Mifchief which has 
fo jumbled together the crazy Edifice of ancient 
Times that all which the beft Chronologifts have 
been able to effect, has been fooner to bury them- 


felves in its Ruins, than to lead others aut of them :. 


Befides, is it not evident that new Lies were every 
Year told of their old Gods. He that can doubt 
of that, let him confider how many Fables follow-- 
ing Poets and Theologers have added to thofe 
which Homer and Hefod recorded of the Gods; Fa- 
bles whofe Circumftances fhew they were not inven- 
ted when thofe ancient Bards fung of their Intrigues. 
In thefe later Tales we frequently find the Gods of 
Greece and Egypt concerned in Adventures whofe 
Dates, if meafured by their determined Synchro- 
nifms, would bring down the Births of thefe Gods 
to Ages even lower than their certainly-recorded 
Worfhip; the not attending to this has, as we fhall 
fee hereafter, egregioufly mifled the great Sir Z/zac 
Newton in his Chronology of the Greeks. But we 
have a Cafe in point, and reported by the fame Au- 
thor Plutarch’, who tells us of another Egyptian 
Fable, which fays, That Typhon Jegot Hierofoly- 
mus and Judzeus’. But what then? muft we con- 
clude that Zyphon was no earlier than the Name of 
Fudeus; and not that this was a late Story told of 
him in Hatred and Contempt of the Fews ? 

_ Ina word, this Pra¢tice of adding new Mytho- 
logy to their old Divinity, is fo notorious, that the 
Jearned Author himfelf could not forbear obferving, 


Gt. OF t Tacitus feems to allude to this ridiculous 
Fable: Quidam regnante Ifide, exundantem per /Egyptum multi- 
tudinem, ducibus Hierofolymo & Juda proximas in terras exont- 
ratam. Hi/. Lib. v. cap. ii. 
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it: ‘* The Egyptians (fays he) having firft called 
“<< their Heroes by the Names of their Sideréal and 
‘< Hlementary Deities ADDED IN TIME TO THE 
“c History OF THE LirE AND ACTIONS OF SUCH 
“© HEROES, A MYTHOLOGICAL Account of their 
“© Philofophical Opinions concerning the Gods whofe 
<s Names had been given to fuch Heroes*.” 

But fays the learned Writer: ‘* Had Ofris, Orus,. 
“< Typho, Its, and Nephthe been efteemed Deities. 
“¢ before this additional length of the Year was ap- 
“<S prehended, we /hould not have had this, but fome 
“* other fabulous Account of their Birth tranfmitted. 
“<< toust.?? Here the Premiffes and Conclufion are 
brought and drawn from two falfe Suppofitions ; the. 
Premiffes, that this Fable was invented to comme- 
morate the Origin of thefe Gods; and the Coxclu- 
jion, that we have no other fabulous Account of their 
Birth. 

From Faé&, the learned Writer comes to Reafon ; 
and fpeaking of the Egyptian Hero-Gods, which he 
fuppofes were Ante-diluvian Mortals, he fays:— 
<< But I do not imagine they were deified until 
‘s about this time of correCting the Year; for 
“when this Humour firft began, it is not likely 
“< that they made Gods of Men but juft dead, of 
<< whofe Infirmities and Imperfections many Per- 
“fons might be lively Witneffes, but they took 
*¢ the Names of their firft Anceftors, whom they 
‘«¢ had been. taught to honour for Ages, and vias 
«© Fame had been growing by the Increafe of Tra- 
‘S dition, and all whofe Imperfections had been 
<s long buried, that it might be thought they never 
«¢ had any, — It is hard to be conceived that a Set 
<* of Men could ever be chofen by their Cotempo- 
<* raries to have divine Honours paid them whilft 
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<< numerous Perfons were alive, who knew their 
<< Imperfections, and who themfelves or their im- 
«¢ mediate Anceftors might have as fair a Pretence, 
<¢ and come in Competition with them, Alexander 
<¢ the Great had but ill Succefs in his Attempt to 
« make the World believe him the Son of Fupiter 
«<< Ammon, nor could Nama Pompilius, the fecond 
« King of Rome, make Romulus’s Tranflation to 
<< Heaven fo firmly believed, as not to leave room 
<< for fubfequent Hiftorians to report him killed by 
‘his Subjeéts.. Nor can I conceive that Fulius 
“¢ Czfar’s Canonization, tho” it was contrived more 
« politicly, would ever have ftood long indifputa- 
« ble if the Light of Chriftianity had not appeared 
<< {> foon after this time as it did and impaired 
<¢ the Credit of the Heathen Superftitions. The 


«Fame of deceafed Perfons muft have Ages to . 


<< prow up to Heaven, and divine Honours cannot 
«be given with any fhew of Decency, but by a 
<¢ Jate Pofterity ’.” 

He fays, it is not likely they made Gods of Men 
but juft dead, of whofe Infirmities and Imperfections 
many Perfons might be living Witneffes. How ltke- 
ly thall be confidered prefently ; but that they did 
‘in faé do fo, the Ancients never made the leaft 
doubt.. The learned Eu/ebius, a competent Judge, 
if ever there was any, of the Sentiments of Anti- 
quity, delivers it as the moft notorious of all Facts, 
that in the early Ages thofe who excelled in Wif- 
dom, Strength, or Valour, or had eminently con- 
tributed to the common good, or greatly advanced 
the Arts of Life, were deified, either during their 
Life, or immediately on their deceafew: This he 
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had reafon to take for granted when there was fo 
venerable an Authority for it as the moft ancient 
Hiftory of Sanchoniathon the Phenician; who gives 
a very particular account of the Origin of Hero- 
Worthip, and exprefly relates that the Deification 
was immediate ; and furely, when Men were be- 
come fo foolifh as to make Gods of their fellow‘ 
Creatures, the /ikelie/f, as well as moft excufeable 
time was, while the Senfe of new invented Benefits 
beftowed, fuch as Civil Policy and the Arts of Life, 
was yet frefh and recent in their Memories, and the 
active Warmth of Gratitude alive and glowing on 
their Minds. In a word, while they were inflamed 
with that facred Love and Admiration which our 
great Poet fo fublimely defcribes : 


<< "T'was Virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 
<* Diffufing Bleffings, or averting Harms) 
‘¢ The fame, which in a Sire the Sons obey’d, 
, “ A Prince, the Father of a People made. 
*° On him their fecond Providence they hung, 
«© Their Law his Eye, their Oracle his Tongue. 
‘© He from the wond’ring Furrow call’d the Food; 
‘¢ Taught to command the Fire, controul the 
Flood, 
_ & Draw forth the Monfters of th’ by/s profound, 
_ © And fetch th’ aerial Eagle to the Ground*, _ 


Now where was the wonder that he who taught Men 
to fubyect all] the Elements to their behoof, fhould, 
by a rude admiring Multitude, be believed to be a 
kind of Deity ? 
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But they took the Names of their firft Anceftors, 
whofe Fame had been growing up by the Increafe of 
Tradition. — It is certain, the Anceftors Men det-- 
fied, and which, as being extreme early, may be 
called the fir/t, had a very large and fpreading Fame. 
But how was this procured if not thro’ early Deifi- 
cation; which by making them the Subjects of per-’ 
petual Hymns and Panegyrics preferved them from 
Oblivion in thofe unletter’d Ages: And: in fact, 
all, of all Nations, but thofe fo deified, were very 
foon extinct and forgotten. 

— And all whofe Imperfections had been long bu- 
vied, that it might be thought they never bad any.— 
By this one would be apt to think that the Hero- 
Gods of Greece and Egypt, whofe Deification the 
learned Writer would bring thus low, had nothing 
unfeemly told of them in their Legends; which, 
was it true, the Argument would have fome 
weight. But ftrange! he well knows the contrary ; 
and every one will own that the free Enormities 
told of thefe Gods is a certain Argument of their 
Deification, by that very Age which faw both their 
Virtues and their Vices; and, with the Fondnefs 
of times newly obliged, indifcreetly canonized both 
of them together; which in the fafe Conveyance of 
Religion, were equally delivered down to Pofterity. 
Not that I can fuppoie, for I have juft fhewn the 
contrary, that late Poets and Mythologifts did not 
add to the Tales of their Forefathers. I cannot, 
for inftance, fuppofe Fupiter to be really guilty of 
all the Adulteries told of him in Ovid: But ‘this 
fure I may fay, that unlefs he had been a famed 
Adulterer in earlieft ‘Tradition, his Worfhippers 
would never have dared to invent fuch odious Fa- 
bles of the Sire of Gods and Men, 

— But it is hard to be conceived that they fhould 
bave divine Honours immediatcly paid them, becaufe 
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their Cotemporaries might have as fair a Pretence, 
and come in Competition with them. I underftood 
that one were deified but fuch whofe Benefits to 
their fellow Citizens, or to Mankind at large, were 
very eminent ; and that all with thefe Pretences were 
deified ; therefore I fcarce know what to make of 
this Obfervation. 

— But Alexander’s and Czefar’s Apotheofiies were 
Scorned and laughed at¥. And fo they deferved: 
For if they, or their Flatterers for them, would 
needs affect Deification in a learned and enlightened 
Age and Place, no other could be expected from 
fo ridiculous an Attempt. But then thofe who 
knew better how to lay a religious Project found 
no Impediment from their zearne/s to its Execution. 
We fee this in Odin?, who about this very Cz/ar’s 
time, afpiring to immediate Worfhip amongft a 
rude and barbarous People, the only Scene for play- 
ing this Farce with Applaufe, proved as fuccefsful 
in his Attempt as either Ofris, Fupiter, or Belus. 

— Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus’s 
Tranflation to Heaven fo firmly believed, as not to leave 
room for fubfequent Hiftorians to report him killed by 
his Subjects. Flere the learned Writer, confcious 
that Antiquity oppofed many inconteltable Exam- 
ples to his Hypothefis of the late Deification of 
their early Heroes, has thought fit to produce one 


Y Plutarch ufes this very Argument againft Eubemerus to prove 
that their country Gods zever were mortal Men. ees 12. 4 OF,- 
pag. 641. A 

2 Odinus fupremus eff &F antiquiffimus Afarum, qui omnes.re 
gubernat; atque etiamfi ceteri Dii potentes fint, omnes tamen ipft 
inferviunt ut patri, liberi. — Cum Pompeius Dux quidam Roma- 
norum Orientem bellis infefaret, Odinus ex Afa huc in Septentrio- 
nem fugiebat. Edda Snorronis apud Thom. Bartholin de Antigs 
Danic. pag. 648 &F 652, 
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* which he fuppofed he could deal with. And how 
does he acquit himfelf? Why Romulus’s Tranflation 
was never fo firmly believed but that fubfequent Hi- 
Jtorians, Sc,— As if at all times fpeculative Men 
did not fee the Origin of their beft eftablifhed 
Hero-Gods. — As if we could forget what the lear- 
ned Writer himfelf tells us, in this very place, of 
Eubemerus Meffenius, who wrote a Book to prove 
the ancient Gods of the Heathen World to have been 
only their ancient Kings and Commanders», 


* To this I fhall add one or two more: For tho’ Antiquity 
bears full Je/imony to the Fact, yet left it thould be replied, that 
the Greeks talk of thingsdone long before their time; and, tho’ the 
imaginary Deification lagged far behind the real Exiflence, yet, 
for the Credit of the God, the Tradition would be that he was 
made /o, very early; lett this, I fay, fhould be pretended, I 
will give another Inftance or two of the Fad it/e/f. God fpeak- 
ing by the Prophet to the King of Tyre, fays: Thine Heart is 
lifted up, and thou haft faid, Iam aGod, I fit in the Seat of 
God in the midft of the Seas; yet thou art a Man and not God. — 
Wilt thou yet fay, before bim that flayeth thee, I am a God: But 
thou foalt be a Man and no God, in the Hand of him that flayeth 
thee, EzeK. Xxvili. 2, . This I take to denote a real 
Worfhip paid to the King of Zyre, by his idolatrous Subjects in 
his Life time; and it is not unlikely but he afterwards became 
one of the Greek Neptunes. The Rabbins feem to have under- 
ftood the Text in this Senfe, when they made him to have lived 
a thoufand Years, as Ferom obferves. We have already taken 
notice of Odin and his early Apotheofs. But Tacitus informs us, 
it was a general Cuftom amongft the Northern Barbarians to deify 
without lofs of time; and this, not in Jeft, like their cotempo- 
rary Romans, but in food fober Sadnefs: Where fpeaking of the 
German Nations he fays: Ea virgo [Velleda] nationis Brufere 
date imperitabat: VETERE apud Germanos MORE, quo plera/que 

Seminarum fatidicas, (F augef{cente fuperftitione, arbitrentur DE- 
as, lid. iv. Hiff. And again of the fame Heroine: Vidimus fub 
vivo Vefpafiano Velledam, diu apud plerofgue NUMINIS LOCO 
habitam. Sed &§ olim Auriniam, &8 complureis alias venerati funt, 
NON ADULATIONE NEC TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. In 
thefe laft Words the Hiftorian hints at the mock Deifications in 
Rome, and infinuates that thefe were of another Nature, and 
really believed. 

>P.288. See the irft Vol. of the Div. Leg. p.94, Ec. 
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The Fame of deceafed Perfons ({ays he) muft have 
Ages to grow up to Heaven.— Muft! that is, in 
fpite of a barbarous Multitude, who would make 
Gods of them out of hand. — Mu/ft! in fpite of 
ancient Story, which tells us plainly they had their 
wicked Wills. 

_ — And divine Honours cannot be given with any 
fhew of Decency but toa late Pofterity. It muft be 
owned the Ancients obferved much Decency when 
they adopted into the Number of their greater Gods, 
Ravifhers, Adulterers, Pathics ; Vagabonds, Thieves 
and Murderers. 
But now the Izarned Writer having brought Hero- 
Worfhip thus low, brings along with it this Burthen 
upon himfelf, of inventing fome probable Caufe of 
the Apotheofis. For that which ancient Hiftory af- 
figns, and is fo very fatisfactory, namely the warm 
Gratitude of Fellow-Citizens for Godlike Benefits 
received, is now quite out of Date. ‘This fure is a 
matter of Difficulty: For when*Gratitude is thus 
fuffered to cool for Ages, there will want fome very 
{trong Machine to draw them up to Heaven. Ac- 
cordingly our Author has provided them with Stars 
for their Voiture: <* Some Ages after (fays he) they 
“¢ defcended to worfhip Heroes or dead Men. — 
«< The moft celebrated Deities they had of this fort 
“© were Chronus, Rhea, Ofiris, Orus, Iyphon, Is, 
“¢ and Nephthe ; and thefe Perfons were faid to be 
‘¢ deified upon an Opinion that, at their Deaths, 
‘* their Souls migrated into fome Star, and became 
‘¢ the animating Spirit of fome luminous and hea- 
«“venly Body: This the Egyptian Priefts exprefly 
‘© afferted, —. Let us now fee when the Egyptians 
<< firft confecrated thefe Hero-Gods, or deified Mor- 
‘tals, To this I anfwer, not before they took No- 
“¢ tice of the Appearances of the particular Stars 
** which they appropriated to them. Fulius Cafar 
O 
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‘¢ was not canonized until the Appearance of the 
<< Fulium Sidus, nor could the Phenicians bave any 
<¢ Notion of the Divinity of Cronus until they 
<< made fome Obfervations of the Star, which they 
“< imagined he was removed into‘.”? - 

He fays the Egyptian Priefis EXPRESLY ASSER- 
TED that thefe Perfons were faid to be deified uPON 
AN OPINION that at their Deaths their Souls migra- 
ted into fome Star. And for this he quotes a Paf- 
fage in Plutarch’s Tract of [4s and Ofris; which 
I fhall give the Reader in Plutarch’s own Words, 
that he may judge for himfelf, whether the Egyp- 
tian Priefts faid any fuch thing. Plutarch {peaking 
of the Tombs of the Gods fays:—~ But the Priefts 
affirm not only of thefe, but of all the other Gods, of 
that Tribe which were not unbegotten and immortal, 
that their dead Bodies are depofited amongst them and 
preferved with great Care, but that their Souls illu- 
minate the Stars in Heaven, All that is here a/- 
ferted is that the Egyptians thought the Souls of 
their Hlero-Gods had migrated into fome Star; but 
not the leaft Intimation that they were deified upon 
this Opinion of their Migration. Thefe are two 
very different things. The Opinion of their Mi- 
gration might, for any thing faid here, be an after 
Superftition ; and we fhall now fee it probably was 
fo: For the learned Writer not refting on this Au- 
thority, as we find he had {mall Reafon, cafts about 
for fome plaufible occafion, how Men come to be 
be deified upon fo ftrange an Opinion; and this he 
makes to be — ¢heir First Notice of the Appear- 
ance of a particular Star. Now that the new Ap- 


© Conne&. vol.ii. p. 281, 282, 283. 

Ov provey > TeTwy ob ieceds Acyeow, GRa ny) TF wrrwy Few, ooos 
pr aeWarrrer ponds aPbcels, te fh couale wag avrols xAX xan 
Bale 0 Secemovghon, tas > Prvas cr Begg Acumen arog. 
pag. 640, . 
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_ pearance of a Star fhould make Men fuppofe the 
Soul of a dead Anceftor was got into it, and fo be- 
come a God, is as hard to conceive as how Tenéer- 
den Steeple is the Caufe of Goodwin Sands. Indeed 
it was natural enough to imagine fuch an dindavea, 
when the Cultivation of Fudicial Aftrology had aided 
a growing Superftition to believe that their tutelary 
Gods would chufe to take the convenient Refidence 
of a culminating Star in order to fhed their benign- 
eft Influence on their own Race or People. This 
feems to be the Truth of the Cafe; and This, I be- 
lieve, was all the Egyptian Priefts in Plutarch meant 
to fay. 

But from a fufficient Caufe, this new Appearance 
is become, before the Conclufion of the Paragraph, 
the only Caufe of Deification: Julius Ceefar was not 
canonized until the Appearance of the Jultum Sidus, 
nor COULD the Phenicians have any Notion of the 
Divinity of Chronus until they made fome Obferva- 
tions of the Star which they imagined he was removed 
into. As to Cefar’s Apotheofis it was a vile Imita- 
tion of thofe vile ones of Mexander’s Succeffors in 
Greece and Egypt; and the Fultum Sidus an Acci- 
dent of no more Confequence than only faving his 
Flatterers a little Blufhing. But abandoned Cour- 
tiers, and proftitute Senates never wait for the De- 
claration of Heaven: And when thofe of Rome fent 
from thence a fecond Tribe of Monjlers to reple- 
‘nifh the Conftellations, we find duguftus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, €@c. who rofe into Gods as they fubdued 
their Humanity, had no more Stars in their Favour 
than poor League in the Committee. But of all Ca- 
fes, the Phenicians feem the hardeft; who with 
their infinite Superftitions could yet have no Notion 
of Chronus’s Divinity, *till they had read his For- 
tune in his Star. Iam fo utterly at a lofs to know 
what this means, that I can only fay, if the Reader 

: O4 cannot 
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cannot fee how they might come by this Notion 
another way, then has he read, or I wrote, a great 
deal to very little Purpofe. . 

VI. We come now to the laft Caufe affigned by 
the Ancients for Brute-Worfhip, as we find it in 
Evszpius®; namely, that it was the Invention of a 
certain King for his private Ends of Policy; who 
eftablifhed:in each City the exclufive Worfhip of a 
different Animal, in order to prevent their combi- 
ning and plotting againft his Government. — That 
an Egyptian King did in faét contrive fuch a poli- 
tical Inftitution may be very well believed; but 
that it was..the Original.of Brute -Worfhip cannot 
be fo eafily allowed. For it is not the way of 
Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn 
what they find iz ufe, to their own Advantage. 
The Policy therefore of this Egyptian King was the 
founding a new Inftitution of Intolerance. upon an 
already eftablifhed Practice of different Animal- 
Worfhip in each City. But fuppofing this King 
‘of fo peculiar a ftrain of Policy that he would needs 
invent a new Religion, how happened it that he 
did not employ. Hero-Worfbip to this Purpofe, fo 
natural a Superftition that it became univerfal, ra- 
ther than the whimfical and monftrous Practice of 
Brute-Worfhip not Symbolical ; when different He- 
ro- Worfhip would have ferved his Purpofe fo much 
better? Religious Zeal for the exclufive Honour of 
a dead Citizen being likely to rife much higher 
than that to any Country Animal. The only Solu- 
tion of this Difficulty is, that Brute -Worfhip being 
then the favourite Superftition of the People, he 
chofe that for the Foundation of his Inftitution. 
This pretended Caufe therefore we muft needs con- 
clude to be as defective as the reft. 


© See Div. Leg. vol.i. p. 284. 24 Edit. 
| Thefe 
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Thefe were the Reafons the Greek Writers gave 
for Brute-Worfhip in general. But befides thefe, 
they invented 2 thoufand fanciful Caufes of the 
Worfhip of this or that Animal in particular, 
which it would be to no Purpofe to recount. | 

But of all the Liberties taken with remote Anti-. | 
quity, fure nothing ever equalled that of a late French 
Writer, whofe Book, intituled, Hisrorre pu Cret, 
accidentally fell into my Hands as this Sheet was 
going to the Prefs. Kircher, extravagant as he 
was, had yet fome ground for his Reveries. He 
fairly followed Antiquity: unluckily for him, in- 
deed, it proved the fpurious Part he followed; fo 
he was ftrangely mifled ; however he had Antiquity 
enough to fecure his Credit as a ferious Writer. 
But here is one who regards Antiquity no more 
than if he thought it a// fpurious, like his Country- 
man Hardouin. The Truth ts, thefe volatile Wri- 
ters are, in Letters, what Tacitus’s Romans were in 
civil Policy, who could neither bear a perfect Free- 
dom, nor a thorough Slavery; they will not be 
content with either pure Fact or mere Fable‘. The 
Author of the Hijftoire du Ciel with great Reafon 


f This fhews the Reafon why our Locke is no favourite of this 
.Author’s. This is his manner of treating that incomparable Phi- 
lofopher : — Il eft fort inutile de difcuter metaphyfiquement a- 
vec Monf. Locke ce que c’eft que notre entendement & de quelles 
pieces il eft compofé. Vol. ii. p. 401. Par.1739. And again, . 
J'ai lu les categories d’Ariftote, la Logique de Barbay, & le 
freseennuieux traité de Locke fur ’entendement humain. Toutes 
ces leétures font peut-étre un peu plus propres a former un bon 
raifonneur qu’un bon charpentier. Mais fi le raifonnement y 
gagne, c’eft parce que ces leétures font un exercife d’efprit, & 
non pas parce qu’elles nous apprennent la nature de l’efprit, ou 
les régles de fes operations. Ainfi un traité de charpenterie bien 
raifonne exerceroit tout auffi utilement l’efprit que les regles de 
la dialectique, & ennuiroit un peu moins que le traité de Locke, 
Pp. 427, 428. But as much as the Tedioufnefs of Exg/i/b Writers 
offends the Delicacy of Mr. Pluche, he can, for the Sake of 
Letters, not only fubmit to the Fatigue of reading, but of tran- 
{cribing them; as appears from the long Account of the 

compares 
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compares § his Atchievement in Antiquity with 
fome Feats of his Countrymen in Civil Hiftory. 
Qne might carry on the Comparifon; for the Aye 
toire da Giel is as like as poffible to thofe fort of 


~ Civil Hiftories they call Memoirs, a vaft number 


of which are daily publifhed; where, under a lit- 
tle plain Truth, the Story is embroidered all over 
with the clinquant of Fable and Invention: Thefe 
they call relations of Fact. On the other hand, 
when they write profefled Novels and Romances, 
they have then as prepofterous an Appetite for 
Truth, as before for Falfbood. And as they have 
their Philofophical Memoirs, fuch as the Hiftoire du 
Ciel, fo they have their Philofopbieal Romances like- 
wife, fuch as the Life of Sethos 3 in each of which, 
as we obferved, a different Spirit prevailing, it is 
remarkable that in the profeffed Fable of Sesbos we 
find a much jufter Idea of old Egyptian Wifdom 
than in all the prétended Hiftoire du Ciel. But the 
injury thus done to Truth in Works of Literature 
is much greater than in Civil Matters. In thefe 
Jatter Works the Hiftorian, for the moft part, fair= 
Jy tells all he knows, and then ekes out his fcanty 
Intelligence with a bountiful Invention. But in 
Difcourfes on Antiquity no Facts can be invented 
with Decency, but by feeming to derive them from 
thofe already found there. Writers therefore muft 
firft of all pervert fuch of thefe as can be made 
compliant, and remove the reft, before they can 
make way for that kind of Novel which Philofo- 
phers call a Syfem. An amazing Inftance of this 


we have in the Writer before us. His Sy/tem is, 


that all the Civil and Religious Cuftoms of Anti- 


Myrsrertigs in his fecond Edition of the Hiffoire da Ciel, 
Printed in 17413 which Account he has taken from the firft 
‘Vol. of the Divine Lepation, and done it the Honour to adopt 
for his own. _—& See; the Preface, int. Plan de cet Ouvrage. 
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quity fprung up from Agriculture; nay that the 


very Gods and Goddeffes themfelves were Part of 
this all bounteous Harveft»: _ eat 
_ Nec ulla interea ¢ft inarate gratia terra. 
Now if there be but two Faéts in Antiquity, which’ 
Scepticifm itfelf, in its more fober Hours, would 
not doubt of, they are thefe, that the idolatrous 
Worfhip of the heavenly Badies arofe from the vi- 
{ible Influence they have on fublunary things; and 
that the Country Gods of all the Pagan Nations were 
dead Men deified, whofe Benefits to their Fellow- 
Citizens, or to Mankind at large, had procured 
them Divine Honours. Could the Reader think 
either of thefe things likely to be denied by one 
who ever looked into Antiquity, much lefs by one 
who pretended to interpret it ? But neither Gods nor 
Men can ftand before a Syfem, This profound Aus 
thor affures us ’tis all a Delufion; that Antiquity 
Anew nothing of the matter; that the heavenly Bo- 
dies were not worfhipped for their Influences; that 
Ofiris, Ifis, Fupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay 
their very Hero-Gocds, fuch as Hercules and Minos, 
-were not mortal Men nor Womens nor indeed any 
thing but the Letters. of an ancient Alphabet, the 
mere Figures which compofed the Symbolic Dire- 
étions to the Ezyptian Hufbandmen. It would be 
- umpertinent to afk this Writer, where was his Re- 
gard to Antiquity or to Truth, when we fee him 
-have fo little for the Public, as to be wanting even 
in that mere Refpect due to every Reader of com- 
‘mon Senfe ? And yet this SySem, begot by a deli- 
-rious Imagination on the Dream of a lethargic Pe- 
dant, is to be called interpreting Antiquity’. How- 
h See p. 99, 315, &© pafim, vol. i. Ed. Par. 1739, 8°. 
i —Sil y a méme quelque chofe de folide & de fuivi dans 
Thiftoire que je vais donner de l’origine du Ciel Poctique, j'avoue 
ever, 
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ever, as itis a Work of Entertainment, where 4 
‘griculture has the top Part in the Piece, and Anti- 
quity brought in only to decorate the Scene, 1t 
fhould be made, methinks, as perfect as it could. 
Would it not therefore be a confiderable Improve- 
ment, if, inftead of faying the Egyptian Hufbandmen 
found their Gods in the Symbolic Directions for 
their Labour, the ingenious Author would fuppofe 
that they turned them up alive as they ploughed 
their Furrows? This would give his Piece the mar- 
velous, fo neceflary in Works of this Nature, cor- 
rected too by the probable, i. e. fome kind Support 
from Antiquity, which it now wants; for thus the 
Etrufcans found their God Zages* ; and the moift 
Glebe of Egypt, we know, when impregnated with 
a warm Sun, was, of old, famed for hatching Men 
and Montfters. 

To be ferious, the fecret Drift of all this Extra- 
vagance is evident enough. The Proteftants have 
long charged the Sarnt-Worsuip of the Papifts 
with the fame kind of Idolatry that the Pagans were 
culty of in their HEro-Worsnip. This, without 
doubt, our Author thought to enervate, by pre- 
tending there was properly no fuch thing as Hero- 
Worfoip among tt the Pagans; but that the Idolatry 
fo called, confifted in the Worfhip of Deities of 
their own Creation. | 

To return. From what hath been laft faid, we 
conclude, That the true Original of Brute-Worfbip 
was the ufe of Symbolic Writing ; and if fo, that 
Symbols were extreme ancient; for Brute-Worfbip 


‘que j’en fuis redevable al’explication ingénieufe, mais fimple, par 
Faquelle Pauteur des Saturnelles [Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. cap. 17.] 
Hij?. du Ciel, vol.i. ¢ 1. 

« ‘Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquinienfi, cum terra ara- 
retur & fulcus altius effet impreffus, extitiife repente, & eum ad- 
fatus eile qui arabat, &c. Circ. de Div. lib. ii, cap. xxii 
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was national in the Days of Moses. But Sym- 
bols were invented for the Repofitory of Egyptian — 
Wifdom Divine and Civil; therefore the Egyptians 
a very learned People from the moft early times: 
The thing to be proved. And now, had this long 
Difcourfe on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics only af- 
forded me this auxiliary Proof, which my Argu- 
ment does not at all want, I fhould doubtlefs have 
made it much fhorter, But, befides this, it may 
greatly affift us in attaining a right Idea of the Force 
and Genius of Eafern Elocution, a thing fo through- 
ly influenced by this kind of Writing ; and is there- 
fore, I prefume, no improper Introduction to an 
Enquiry into the Fewi/b Policy and Religion, the 
Subject of the prefent Volume. The excellent 
Mr. Mede penetrated into this ufe; and the learn- 
ed Daubuz endeavoured to profecute his Hint at . 
large, but falling into the Vifions of Kircher, he 
defeated much of the Service this Application of 
Hieroglyphic Learning was capable of affording. 

A further ufe of this long Differtation is the gi- 
ving us Entrance into the true Egyptian Learning, 
which, by reafon of the general Miftakes concern- 
ing the Origin, Ufe, and diftinét Species of Hie- 
roglyphic Writing has been hitherto ftopped up. 
The Subject now lies open to any diligent Enqui- 
rer; and to fuch an one, whofe greater Advantages 
of Situation, Learning, and Abilities may make 
him more deferving of the public Regard, I leave 
it to be purfued. 

But whatever help this may afford us towards the 
Recovery of the ancient Egyptian Wifdom, yet, 
what is of infinitely greater moment, it will very 
much affift us in underftanding the Grecian; and 
after fo many Inftances given of the Truth of this 
Obfervation, one might almoft venture to recom- 
mend the Subject of the MysTerggs in the former 

Volume, 
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Volume, and of the H1zroctypuics in this (the 
two grand Vehicles of Egyptian Learning and Reli- 
gion) as the cardinal Points on which the Interpre- 
' tation of Greek Antiquity fhould from henceforth 
turn. 


SECT. V. 


“nu Courfe of my Argument now brings me to 
T examine a New Hypothefis againft the high 
Antiquity of Egypt, which hath the incomparable 
Sir I/aac Newton for its Author: A Man, whom 
Science and Virtue feemed to be at ftrife about 
which fhould render him moft illuftrious, while: 


they equally concurred to make him the Ornament’ 
of human kind. The prodigious Difcoveries he | 


had made in the Natural World, and efpecially that 
Superiority of Genius which opened the way to 
thofe Difcoveries, has induced fome of his Country- 
men to believe him as intimate in the Intrigues of 
the Moral; and even to regard him in the light 
a late ingenious Commentator on his Optics has. 
thought fit to pat him; who feems to think that as 


all Midas touched turned to Gold, fo all Sir [/aac. . 


handled turned to Demonftration. 
But the moft fublime Underftanding has its 


Bounds, and, what is much more to be lamented, . 


the ftrongeft Mind has its Foible. And this Mira-. 
cle of Science, who fo opened the prefent Courfe of 
Nature to human View, as if he had been immedi- 


ately enlightened by the Almighty Author of it, . 


when he came to correét Old Time in the Chrono- 


logy of Egypt, fuffered himfelf to be drawn away 
from the Gofben of Moses into the thickeft of the | 
Egyptian Darknefs, by little lying Greek Mytholo-. 
gifts and Story-tellers: So peftilent a Mifchief in: . 


the Road to Truth is a favourite Hypothefis: An 
* vl . 
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Evil, which retarding our Progrefs at almoft every 
Step, we have had too frequent occafion to lament 
in the Courfe of this Enquiry. For it is to be ob- 
ferved that Sir [faac’s Egyptian Chronology was fa- 
fhioned only to fupport his Grecian; which he e- 
rected on one of thofe fublime Conceptions peculiar 

to his amazing Genius. Oo 
But it is not for the fake of any private Notions 
that I take upon me to'confider the Arguments of 
this illuftrious Writer. The Truth is, his Difcourfe 
of the Empire of Egypt contradicts every thing Ho- 
ly Scripture delivers concerning that ancient People, 
Though fome therefore of his Admirers feem to 
think there may be no more harm to Religion:in 
his contradicting the Aiffory than the Afronomy of 
the Bible, yet lam of another Mind; and fufpe& 
that our efpoufing this Hypothefis may be attended 
with very ill Confequences in our Difputes with In- 
fidelity. For though indeed the prefent turn of 
Free-thinking be to extol the high Antiquity of Z- 
Zypt, as conceiving great Advantages tom it to 
their Caufe, and confequently to urge Scripture, 
which bears full witnefs to that Antiquity, as a 
faithful Relator of ancient Facts, yet as their Ad- 
vantages from hence will, I hope, foon be proved 
chimerical, who knows (Free-thinking being by its 
very Nature given to change) how foon the contra- 
ry Notion of the low Antiquity of Egypt may be- 
come ‘the favourite Topic, and then we fhall be 
fure to have the great Name of Newson fet againft 
the Bible ; the laft of all great Names one would 
wifh in oppofition to it. .Nor can their Inconftancy 
in this Inftance be charged with Contradiction, a 
Felicity that rarely happens to. them. For it can- 
not be faid they now deny the Bible any fuperior 
Authority they before had given it; becaufe the 
owning the Truth of its hiftorical relations does not 
—— imply 
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“imply its Infpiration, though the proving the Falt- 
hood of thofe relations quite deftroys all Pretences 
to It. 

One would reafonably hope then, that this fhould 
difpofe the Friends of Revelation to ftick to their 
Bible, and not to be fo willing to deny, or anxious 
to explain away, any clear Fact contained in it, be- 
caufe Infidelity is fo foolifh as to think it may be 
made to ferve its Purpofe. Syftems, Schemes, and 
Hypothefes, ‘all bred of Heat m the warm Region 
of Controverfy, will, like Meteors in a troubled 
Sky, each have its turn to blaze and pafs away : 
But the Bible is eternal like the Sun, the never fail- 
ing Fountain of Light and Life. 

It is therefore,.as I fay, for the fake of Scrip- 
ture, and for no Fondnefs to any private Opinion, 
that I take upon me to examine the Syftem of this 
excellent Perfon. 

_ His great Argument for the low Antiquity of E- 

gypt may be fummed up in this Syllogifm : | 

Osrris advanced Egypt from a State of Barbari- 

ty to Civil Policy. | 

But Ofris and Szsostris were the fame. 

Therefore Egypt was advanced from a State of 

Barbarity to Civil Policy in the time of Se- 
fotris, . | 

And to fix the Time of Se/afris with Precifion, he 

endeavours to prove him the fame with Sefac. But 

this laft Identity not at all affecting the prefent Que- 
ftion is not our Bufinefs to confider. ©. 

Now the minor in this Syllogifm being the que- 
ftionable Term, he has employed his whole Dif- 
courfe in its Support. We have nothing to do then 
but to overthrow that Support, and fhew that O- 
frris and Sefoftris were not one, but two Perfons, 
living in very diftant Ages, And that none of the 

Followers 


| 
| 
| 
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Followers of this Syftem may have Reafon to fut 
pect, or Pretence to fay, that the Author’s Argu- 
ments are not fairly drawn out and enforced, I fhall 
tranfcribe them juft as I find them colleéted, me- 
thodized, and prefented under one View by his 
learned and ingenious Apologift: — ‘* He [Sir 
faac Newton] ** has found it more eafy to lower the 
‘«¢ Pretenfions cf the Ancients than to conquer the 
‘¢ Prejudices of the Moderns. Many of his Opi- 
<* nions, that are in truth well founded, pats tor 
‘© Dreams, and in particular his Arguments for fet- 
‘¢ tling the Time of Se/oftris, which the Greeks ne- 
“© ver knew, have been anfwered with Scurrility.— 
‘¢ J fhall lay together here the Evidences that have 
“© convinced me of the Truth of his Concluficn, 
© becaufe he has not any where coilected all of 
“¢ them. 

“6x, That Ofris and Bacchus were the fame, 
“¢ was generally agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, 
‘¢and is therefore out of queftion; and that the 
<< oreat Actions related of Se/offris are true of Sefac, 
<< and the Difference between them is only nomi- - 
“< nal, is affirmed by Fofephus. 

“<2, Ofris and Sefofris were both Egyptian 
<< Kings who conquered Erthicpia, and yet there 
<¢ never was but one Egyptian King that was Mafter 
“¢ of Ethiopia. 

“<3, Both were Egyptian Kings that with a pro- 
<¢ digious Army and Fleet invaded and fubdued all 
“© Afa northward as far as Tanais, and eaftward as 
“¢ far as the Indian Ocean. 

“4, Both fet up Pillars in all their Conquefts, 
‘¢ fienifying what fort of Refiftance the Inhabitants 
<< had made: Pale/tine, in particular, appears to have 
‘¢ made little or none to them. 

‘© 5, Both paft over the Fellefpont into Europe, 
‘¢ met with ftrong Oppofition in Thrace, and were . 
— Vou. IL. e s¢ there 
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‘there in great Hazard of lofing their Army. - 

«© 6, Both had with them in their Expeditions 2 
<< great number of fofter Brothers, who had been 
“© all born on the fame Day, and bred up with 
“¢ them. 

‘¢ » Both built or exceedingly embellifhed Thebes 
“Cin Upper Egypt. - 

‘© 8, Both changed the Face of all Egypt, and 
‘<< from an open Country made it impracticable for 
<< Cavalry, by cutting navigable Canals from the 
«© Nile to all the Cities. 

‘© g, Both were in the utmoft Danger by the 
‘“¢ Confpiracy of a Brother. 

‘¢ 0, Both made triumphant Entries in Chari- 
“¢ ots, of which Ofris’s is poetically reprefented to 
“¢ be drawn by Tigers, Se/oftris’s hiftorically faid to 
<¢ be drawn by captive Kings. 

‘¢ rr, Both reigned about twenty eight or thirty 
“¢ Years, 

“© 12, Both had but one Succeffor of their own 
“<< Blood. 

“© 13, Bacchus or Ofris was two Generations be- 
‘¢ fore the Trojan War: Sefoftris was two Reigns 
“‘ before it, Again, Sefac’s Invafion in Ffudea in 
“° An. P. F. 3743, was about two hundred fixty 
‘< Years before the Invafion of Egypt in his Succef- 
© for Sethon’s Time by Sennacherib; and from Se- 
“¢ foftris to Sethon inclufively there are ten Reigns, 
** according to Herodotus, which, if twenty fix 
<< Years be allowed to a Reign, make likewife 
“© two hundred and fixty Years. 

“In fo diftant Ages and Countries. it is not pof- 
“‘ fible that any King, with many Names, can be 
“* more clearly demonftrated to be one and the 
** fame Perfon than all thefe Circumftances and A- 
“* Ctions together do prove that Ofris and Bacchus, 
S° Sefofiris and Sefac are but fo many Appellations 
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“‘ of the fame Man: Which being eftablifhed, it 
“<-will evidently follow, that the <gonautic Expe- 
‘* dition, the Deftruction of roy, the Revolution 
<* in Peloponnefus made by the Heraclide, Fc. were 
“¢ in or very near the Times in which Sir J/aac has 
© ranged them !.” ee te 

I. Before I proceed to an Examination of his 
Proofs, it will be proper to premife fomething con- 
cerning the Nature of his Sytem, and the Quality 
of his Evidence. 

- I. Weare to obferve then, that this Syftem is 
fo far from being a Support, Defence, or IJluftra- 
tion of the ancient Hiftory of thefe two Heroes, that 
it contradicts and fubverts all that is clear and cer- 
tain in that Hiftory ; and adds new Confufion to all 
that is obfcure. The Annals of Egypt, as may be 
feen by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plu- 
farch and others, who all copied from them, were 
as exprefs and unvariable for the real Diverfity of 
Ofris and Sefoftris, as the Hiftory of England is for 
that of any two of our own Country Monarchs, 
For they were not vague Names, of wxzcertain or 
adjoining Times; but ove the moft illuftrious of 
their Demit-Gods, and the other of their Kzngs; each 
fix’d in precife Periods; and thofe vaftly diftanc 
from one another. So that I make no Queftion, 
but it had been as great a Paradox, to an old E- 
gyptian, to have been told that Ofris and Se/oftris 
were but one, as it would be now to us fhould any 
Man pretend that our Bonduca and the Emprefs 
Matilda were the fame. The whole ancient World 
acquiefced in the Belief of their Diverfty ; nor did 
it ever enter the Head of the moft paradoxical 
Writer, (with which later Greece abounded) ever 
once to contradict fo well eftablifhed a Fact. And 
" IMr, Mann's Ded. to his Tratt of the true Years of the Birth 


and Death of Curist. 
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where was the Wonder? The Hiftory of Egypt was, 
not, like that of ancient Greece or Suevia, to be 
found only in the traditional Tales of Bards and 
Mythologifts; nor yet, like that of early Britain, 
the Lnvention of fedentary Monks; but confifted of 
the annual and authentic Records of an active and 
learned Priefthood. In which, the only Tranfgref- 
fion againft Truth, that has been yet difcovered, 
is that natural Partiality, common to all national 
Hiftoriographers, of extending back their Annals 
to an unreafonable Length of Time. Let me add, 


that this Fa@t of their Diver/ity is fo far from con- | 


tradicting any other ancient Hiftory that it entirely 
agrees and coincides with all of them. Nay, what is 
the fureft Mark of Hiftoric Truth, there 1s, as perhaps 
we may take Occafion to fhew, very ftrong col- 
lateral Evidence to evince the rea] Diverfity of thefe 
two ancient Monarchs, 

2. So far as to the Nature of the Sytem. The 
Quality of the Evidence is another legitimate Preju- 
dice againft this new Chronology. It is chiefly the 
fabulous Hiftory of Greece, as delivered by their 
Poets and Mythologifts. ‘This has afforded the 
moft plaufible Support to Sir Z/zac’s Hypothefis ; 
by fupplying him, in its Genealogies of the Gods 
and Heroes, with a great Number of Chronologi- 
cal Marks to afcertain the Identity he contends for. 


And yet who has not heard of that infinite Difor- — 


der, confounding all Succeffion of Time, in which 
the Greek Mythology lyes involved? Ofall its Pro- 
digics of Falichood, nothing being fo monftrous as 
its difmembered and ill-joined Parts of Time. Not- 
with{tanding all this, his Proofs from their Adv- 
thology, confitting of Scraps, picked up, promif~ 
cuoufly, from Fabulifts, Poets, Scholiafts, &?c. are 
argued from with fo a little Hefitation, that a Stran- 
ger would be apt to think the fabulous Ages were 
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as well diftinguifhed as thofe marked by the Olym- 
piads, But the flender Force of this Evidence is 
ftill further weakened, by this material Circum- 
ftance, that all the Paffages brought from AMytho- 
logy to evince this Identity, are contradicted (though 
the excellent Perfon has not thought fit to take 
Notice of it) by a vaft Number of other Paffages in 
the fame Mythology, nay even in the fame Authors: 
And laftly are entirely overthrown by Writers of 
greater Credit; the Historians of Greece and E- 


— gypt. Which yet are the other Part of Sir Z/cac’s 
Evidence: of Weight indeed to be beard out. But 


this he will not do. But, from their having given 
to Ofris and Sefoftris almoft the fame Actions, con- 
cludes they were the fame, againft all that they 
themfelves can fay to the contrary. Yet what they 
might miftake in, and what they could not, was me- 
thinks very eafily diftinguifhable. For as Fadle 
naturally joins together later and former Times ; 
and ancient Fable increafed that Confufion for Rea- 
fons to be hereafter given: So Hiffory muft needs - 
abound with fimilar Charac¢ters of Men in public 
Stations ; and ancient Hiftory falfely improved that 
Likenefs through Miftakes hereafter hikewife to be 
accounted for. Ina Word, were there nothing more 
remaining of Antiquity concerning Bacchus, Ofris, 
and Sefoftris than what we find in Sir J/aac’s Book, 
we might perhaps be induced to believe them one, 
and the fame; but as Things ftand at prefent, there 

is an infuperable Barrier to their ever meeting. 
The Inference therefore I would draw, from thefe 
prefatory Obfervations, is this, We have, 
in the Diverfity of Ofris and Se/ofris, a Circum- 
{tance of Hiftory delivered in the fulleft and moft 
unvariable Manner, by Annalifts of the beft Autho- 
rity. All fucceeding Agesagreed inthe Fact: and 
very ftrong collateral Evidence fupports it, At 
P 3 length 
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length a modern Writer of great Name thinks fit to 
bring it into Queftion. And how? Not by ac- 
counting for the Rife and Progrefs of what he muft 
needs efteem the moft inveterate Error that ever 
was, But by laying together a Number of Circum- 
ftances, from ancient Hiffory, to prove the Actions 
of Offris and Sefoftris to be greatly alike; anda Num- 
ber of Circumftances, from Ancient Fadi, to prove 
‘the Gods, whom he fuppofes to be Ofris, were 
about the Age of Sefoftris. So that all this illuftri- 
ous Writer’s Evidence amounting, in the moft, but 
to Difficulties againft acquiefcing in the beft efta- 
blifhed Faét of Hiftory, if we can fairly account, 
(confiftently with the Diver/ity and different Age of 
thefe two Heroes) for this Samene/s of their Aftions, 
as recorded by the Hiftorians ; and for this low Date 
of the Grecian Gods, fuppofed to be the Egyptian 
Ofris, as delivered by the Mythologifts ; If, I fay, 
we can do this, the Reader is defired ta obferve 
that we have done every thing that is necefia 
for the entire Overthrow of Sir I/aac Newton’s Hy- 
pothefis ; and for the reinftating the ancient Hiftor 
of this Diver/ity in its former Credit. 

But we fhall do more; we fhall fhew, from the 
religious Conftitutions of Greece and Egypt, that 
the circumftantial Errors Antiquity fell into concern 
ing thefe two Heroes, (of which Errors our Author 
has taken the Advantage, inorder to run them into 
a fuch as hardly any Circumfpection could 
avoid, 

And ftill further; we fhall give a Corollary to 
fhew, that this Jdentity of Ofris and Se/offris, in its 
neceflary Confequences 1. CONTRADICTS all ScriP-s 
TURE, and 2, even the NATURE OF THINGS, 

IT. We come now to a particular Examination 
of this famous Proof of the Identity, as it is collected 

and 
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and digefted by the learned and worthy Writer 
above mentioned. 

The firft Obfervation I fhall make upon it is this, 
that, by the fame Way of Arguing, one might in- 
corporate almoft any two Heroes, one meets with, 
in early and remote Hiftory. For as our great 
Poet, who loves Truth as much as the Grecian Po- 
ets (on whom Sir J/aac fo confidently builds) loved 
Fiction, very well obferves, 


“© Heroes aremuch the SAME, the Point S agreed, 
“© From Macedonia’s Madman to the Swede; 

«¢ The whole ftrangePurpofe of their Lives, to find, 
«© Or make, an Enemy of all Mankind. 


To fhew the Reader how eafily this may be done, 
I will take any two of our own Monarchs that come 
firft into my Thoughts, — Kinc ArTuur, for In- 
ftance, and WILLIAM THE ConQuERoR. And 
now let him only imagine, when Arts and Empire 
have learnt to travel further We/f, and left Britain 
in the prefent Condition of Egypt, fome future 
Chronologer, of a diftant Country, labouring to 
prove thefe Heroes one and the fame, only under 
two different Names, by fuch kind of Arguments 
as — 

. Arthur and William were both great Warriors, 

2. Both were of {purious or uncertain Birth. 

3. Both were in the Management of public Af- 
fairs in their early Youth. 

4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
from the Saxons. 

5. Both proved victorious in their Expedition. 

6. Both got the Crown of Britain by Election 
and not by Defcent. 

7. Both had another Kingdom, befides Britain, — 
to which they fucceeded by right Hereditary. 

P 4 8. Both 
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8. Both went frequently on military Expeditions 
into France, 

g. Both warred there with various Succefs, 

10. Both had half Brothers, by the Mother, who 

cing made very powerful, and proving guilty of 
manifold Extortions and Acts of Injuftice, were 
exemplarly punifhed by them. | 

11. Both had rebellious Sons or Nephews, whom 
they met in the Field, fought with in Perfon, and 
fubdued. | : 

12, Both reigned upwards of fifty Years. 

13. And both died in War. 

When our Chronologer had been thus fuccefsful 
with his Argument from familar Circumflances, it 1s 
odds but that, to fettle a Chronology which made 
for his Hypothefis, he would go on; and prove 
now, from /imilitude of Names, as before, from 
Sfimilitude of Actions, that William the Conqueror and 
William the third, another Conqueror, were but 

one and the fame. | 

Here, the Number of fimilar Circumftances, in 
the lives of Arthur and William, are, evidently, 
more Characteriftic of one, than thofe in the Hi- 
ftory of Ofris and Sefoftris. Yet we know that 
Arthur and William were really two Men of two 
very diftant Ages. This will fhew the Critics the 
true Value of this kind of Evidence; and fhould 
reafonably difpofe them to much Caution in build- 
ing upon It. 

II. 

But it will be faid, the Nature of the Conformi- 
ty, between Ofris and Se/foffris, 1s, in fome Circum- 
{tances, very different from that between Arthur 
and /Villiam. I grant it is; and from thofe very 
Circumfiances, the Error of their Identity may be 
certainly detected. For I go on, and fay, that 
though from this Inftance, it be feen, that a greater 
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Agreement might well happen in the Lives of two 
ancient Heroes, than can be found in thofe of Of- 
ris and Sefofris, and their Diverfity be {till very 
certain and real; yet, in the Cafe in Queftion, it 
muft be owned that there are feveral fpecific Cir- 
cumftances of Similitude, which could not arife 
from that general Conformity between the Actions 
of two Men of the fame Quality and Chara¢ter ; 
but muft be judged to have firft fprung from 
fome fuppofed Identity. For feveral of the Acti- 
ons, given to both, agree only to the Time of one : 
I mean as Antiquity has fixed their Times. Thus, 
the vaft Conquefts over A/a agree well with the 
Time of Sefoftris, but very ill with the Time of 
Ofris. And, again, the Invention of the com-. 
mon Arts of Life, very well with the the Time 
of Ofris, but very ill with that of Se/ofris. How- 
ever, from this Conformity Sir [/aac concludes Of- 
vis and Sefoftris were the fame. And fo far we 
muft needs confefs, that it feems to have arifen from 
fome kind of Identity or other. For there are two; 
a Samenefs of Perfon, and a Samenefs of Name. 
This great Writer contends for the firft; but as 
that contradicts and fubverts all Antiquity, if their 
Conformity of Actions can be well accounted for 
from their Identity of Name, and that Identity 
proved very probable from ancient Hiftory, the 
Reader will conclude the Conformity arofe from 
thence: and, confequently, that all Sir L/gac’s Ar- 
guments for their Identity of Perfon make direCtly 
againft him. For if the Conformity arofe from 


« Identity of Name, they were two Perfons. I fhall en- 


deavour to fhew all this in as few Words as Iamable. 
J. It was an old Egyptian Cuftom, as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, to call their earlier Heroes — 
after the Name of their earlier Gods. This Hifto- 
rian, after having fpoken of the Celeftial Gods, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the Egyptians, adds, That they held, that, 
befides thefe, there were other earthly Gods born mor- 
ta! who, through their Wifdom, and common Bene- 
fits to Mankind, had acquired Immortality, that 
fome of thefe bad been Kings of Egypt; and that part 
changed their Names to thofe of the celeftialGods, and 
part kept their own ™. But this Cuftom of calling 
the later Heroes after the Names of their earlier 
Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. The Afyrians, 
as we fee in Scripture, did the fame. And the 
Practice muft needs have been general. For, as we 
have fhewn, the original Ufe of it was to fupport 
nafcent Hero-Worfhip®. But there was another 
Caufe of this Practice, more peculiar to early Egypt ; 
and that was the Doétrine of Tran/migration. For 
it being thought that the fame Soul paffed fuccef- 
fively into many human Bodies; when they faw an 
eminent Character remarkably refembling that of 
fome ancient Hero, they were inclined to fuppofe 
it to be indeed the old Soul that had taken upa 
new Refidence: and therefore very equitably ho- 
noured the prefent Hero with the Name of the paft, 
And this Reafon, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave 
of the great Number of Hercules’s — ‘* Quem [ Her- 
<< culem| Indigene [Agyptii] ortum apud fe &8 anti- 
<* quifimum perbibent, eofque qui poftea pari virtute 
«¢ fuerint, in Cognomentum ejus adfcitos°.”* Which 
Cuftom was fo notorious that Sir J/zac could not 
helpowning, it was their Way to give one common 
Name to feveral Men. Nay even the leaft corpo- 
real Refemblance was fometimes fufficient to fet this 
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Superftition on Work, and produce the Effect in 
Queftion; as we find from the fame Diodorus’s Ac- 
count of the Greek Bacchus. He tells us, that when 
Cadmus the Egyptian was come into Greece, and that 
his Daughter Semele had a fpuriousSon who died in 
his Infancy, and whofe Perfon refembled the Images 
of Ofris, the Grandfather, after having confulted 
the Oracle, called him Bacchus, one of the Names 
of Ofiris; paid divine Honours to the embalmed 
Carcafe; and proclaimed abroad, that Ofris had 
chofen to come once more amongft Men under that 
Appearance?, And it is remarkable that the Ad- 
vice of the Oracle was Alaryeey TH TAY moléowy VO [A= 
poo, ta observe the Cuftoms of bis Fathers. 

Two fuch Caufes therefore of the Practice could 
not fail to make it the moft durable Cuftom of a 


‘People not at all given to change. And, in fact, 


we find it continued even to the Time of Cleopatra, 
who affeéted to be called the new J/s1, as her Bro- 
ther, the new Bacchus’. At length it feems to 
have become fo univerfal as to have had no Mea- 
fure, but the Fancy of every particular. For Luciaa, 
apologizing for the exceffive Compliments he gave 
to one Panthea, whofe Form he compared to the 


Images of the Goddeffes, juftifies himfelf by Ex- 
amples ; and, amongft the reft, takes Notice of the 
~ Practice of Egypt, in thefe Words: I hall not infift 


upon the Practice of the Egyptians, who, though they 
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be the moft religious of all People, yet employ the 
— Names of their Gods even to Satiety and Difgufts. 

To apply now this Pra¢tice to the Cafe of the 
Heroes in Queftion. Ofris was the great Law- 
giver of the Egyptians; and Founder of their Mon- 
archy. Sefoftris vaftly extended and enobled their 
Empire ; and was, at the fame Time, the Author 
of many new and beneficial Inftitutions. If ever 
therefore a greater Occafion than ordinary prefented 
of putting in Practice this Cuftom, of honouring 
Jater Heroes with the Name of the more early, it 
was here ; where the Refemblance was fo remarkably 
ftrong. And if what Clemens Alexandrinus tells 
us be true, that Se/ofris was fprung from Ofris ¢, 
there was ftill a further Reafon to give the later 
Hero the Name of his great Progenitor. How- 
ever, that it was given him is highly reafonable to 
fuppofe. And this Suppofition will clearly account 
for all that Likenefs from which Sir I/aac has in- 
ferred their Identity. 

For when now they had given them the fame 
Name, not diftinguifhed by the fr? and fecond, as 
were their Thoths or Hermefes™ (another famous 
Inftance of this general Cuftom) Pofterity fre- 
quently confounded them with one another; and, 
in this Confufion, inadvertently gave the Actions of 
Ofris to Sefofris, and of Sefoftris to Ofris, But 
taking nothing from either, both their Hiftories 
foon became the fame. And, in this mutual tranf- 
ferring of one another’s Actions, feveral being given 
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to both entirely difcordant to either’s Age, we are 
enabled to difcover the true Caufe of this Confor- 
mity; and further to prove that that which is evi- 
dently feen might be, really was, the Caufe. 

Thus Ofris, becaufe Sefofiris was fo, is made a 
great Conqueror, at a Time when £gypi was but 
juft emerging from a State of Barbarity into civil 
Policy ; and long before feveral of thofe Nations he 
was faid to conquer were in being. But this feems 
to be one of the lateft Corruptions in their Hiftory, 
Herodotus giving none of thefe Conquefts to Ofris, 
but to Sefofiris only; whence I collect it was the 
Product of fome Age between him and Diedorus 
Siculus, who gives it to Ofris with all its Circum- 
{tances, and fupported by the Evidence of pretended 
ancient Monuments ¥, It appears too to have been 
a Grecian Addition, and at a Time when it was the 
Fafhion to make their Fables fifematical*. For 
we are told’, and, apparently, for no other End 
than to connect this God with the reft of the Col- 
lege, that when Ofris made this Expedition he took 
Silenus with him as his Governor ; that he appointed 
Tis Queen-Regent in his Abfence, and Hermes her 
Privy-counfellor. Hercules he made General of his 


w The Columns at Ny/a in Arabia. 
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Militia, and Neptune Admiral of hisFleet. And, that 
nothing might be wanting to compleat the Cortege, 
he took with him a Company of Dancers and Sing- 
ers, amongft which were nine brifk Girls more 
particularly eminent; with the King’s Brother, as 
Mafter of the Maids, at their Head; and thefe 
truly are to pafs for Apollo and the mine Mujfes. ‘This 
quaint Improvement on an Egyptian Blunder, by 
fome driveling grecanized Mythologift, as rank as 
It is, is one of the chief Circumftances on which our 
illuftrious Author has thought fit to fupport his 
Chronology, And that which ts the mere Repre- 
fentation of an old Raree-fhew of the Court of King 
Ofrris, brought by fome Stroler out of Egypt into 
Greece, is made an authentic Record to afcertain 
the true Age of all their Heroes. 

Again, Sefoftris, becaufe Ofris was fo, 1s made 
the Inventor of Arts, and the Civilizer of a rude 


and barbarous People, to whom he delivered the 
Elements of Policy and Religion, many Ages after — 


they had been a flourifhing and powerful Empire. 
A Truth fo well known to the Ancients, that, feeing 
thefe Things recorded of Se/offris, they reafonably 
underftood Ofris to be meant by it. - This doubt- 
lefs made 4riffotle fay * that Sefoftris was many Ages 
before Minos: and yet Eufebius places Minos in the 
Times of the Zudges. And in the twelfth Dynafty 
of Africanus, Sefoftris is made to reign, according 
to the Calculation of Scaliger*, in the 1392 Year 
of the Fulan Period; that very Point of Time on 
which the extravagant Chronology of Egypt had 
thrown Ofris. But there is a Paffage in 4 4an that 
proves {till more exprefsly that the Ancients fome- 
times underftood Offris by Sefofris. The Egyptians 

2 Modu P vzegleves roig yegros thy Maw Baciaciay 1 Lisas eros. 
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(Jays this various Hiftorian) affirm that Mercury 
taught Sefoftris Laws >, And that Mercury the 
Contemporary of Ofris was here meant, is feen by 
another Paffage of the fame Writer where, this very 
Thing is faid of all the Egyptians in general. The 
Egyptians boaft that Mercury taught them Laws<. 

But though Miftake gave Birth to this Corrup- 
tion in the Egyptian Hiftory, yet, without doubt, 
a national Vanity /upported it. For we are told by 
Diodoras*, who colleéted from his Hiftory, that 
the Reafon it affigns for that famous military Expe- 
dition, which it had transferred from Se/oftris to Of- 
vis, was his beneficent Purpofe of carrying the new 
Inventions of Corn and Wine to alli the Savage In- 
habitants of the Earth ; whom he purpofed to re- 
duce from a State of Nature, to civil Society. The 
intelligent Reader fees to what Purpofe this Reafon 
was invented, namely to do Honour to £gypt, as 
the common Benefactor of Mankind. Though f 
will not deny, but it fhews, at the fame Time, how 
much they were at a lofs for a reafonable Caufe of 
fo early an Expedition. The Difficulties of all this 
did not efcape the Sicilian. He frankly owns, there 


is a vaft Difcordancy and Confufion in the Accounts 


of Jfs and Ofris*, This could not poffibly efcape 
him. What feems ftrange to me 1s, that he could 
not fee the Caufe of it, as here explained, when he 
had fo well unraveled the like Confufion in the pa- 
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rallel Cafe of Hercules and Alceus. ‘Their Hiftory 
had been difordered, like this of Ofris and Se/oftris, 
from the latter Heroes taking the Name of the 
former. But Diodorus, by the fame kind of Rea- 
foning f I employ to afcertain the Diverfity of Of- 
ris and Sefoftris, fhews Alceus and Hercules to be 
different: namely from Actions given to A/ceus that 
could not belong to his Age. But they were of dzf- 
ferent Nations, ‘the one a Greek, the other an Egyp- 
tian; and that, I fuppofe, afforded him a Light 
which he wanted i in the Cafe of Ofris and Se/oftrzs, 
both Egyptians. 

But here it may be of Ufe to us, in forming a true 
Judgment on this Matter to obferve, that this an- 
cient Practice, of calling later Heroes by the Name 
of Earlier, whether of their own or other Countries, 
brought much greater Confufion into fome of their 
‘Hiftories than into this of Ofris and Se/ofris ; as 
making the Ancients themfelves imagine an Iden- 
tity where there was none, as in Bacchus, Neptune, 
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Hercules, Mars, Venus, Minos, &c. which popular 
Miftakes, (as plain as they have been made appear 


‘to be fo by the more Learned of thofe very An- 


eients) Sir {/ac employs to fupport another imagi= - 
nary Identity which they never dreamt of. From 
this State of Antiquity I would inferr thefe two 
Things. ir; that, ‘notwithftanding the Confor- 


' mity in the Hiftories of Ofris and Sefoffris, there 


Is great Reafon to fuippofe their real Difference; be- 
caufe the fame kind of Conformity, arifing from 
the fame Miftake, is found in the Hiftories of many 


other ancient Heroes certainly different: Secondly, 


that there muft have been, in Antiquity, fome very 
convincing Proofs of the real Diverfity of Ofris and 
Sefoftris, to keep them as it did perpetually diftinct, 
notwith{tanding the Conformity in their Hiftories 5 
when the fame kind of Conformity had reduted 
two ot more Bacchus’s,; Hercules’s, Minos*’s into 
one. i . : 

On the whole then, I have fhewn;: that a Same 
ne[s of Name is fufficient to account for the Confor- 
mity in the Hiftory of Ofris and Se/oftris ; and, hav- 


ing done that, I have done all that is needful to af- 


certain their Diverfity of Perfon: ‘There being no- 
thing to oppofe to the full Teftimony of ancient Hi» 
ftory, which declares for their Diverfity, belides 
this Conformity of Actions, : 

‘But I have done more: I have fhewn, that a 
Samene/s of Name was, in Faét; the only Caufe o 
that Conformity; and, confequently, that their 
Perfons were really different. That it could be 
only a Samene/s of Name, 1 think, appears evidently 
from the giving to each Hero Actions difcordant 
to his Age, as great Conquefts to Ofris, and civil 
Inventions to Sefofris. For I perfuade mylelf, 
though Sir [aac is obliged, for the Sake of his Hy- 
pothefis, partly to fupport, and partly to palhate, 

Vor, I : Q this. 
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this later Circumftance, that no one can, in good 
Earneft, believe that Egypt was, indeed, emerging 
out of a State of Barbarity at the Time in which he 
places Se/ofris. °Tis true, if Men will fuppofe fo, 
the beft Argument I have againft it, is only the 
BisLze: and how far the Credit of that will go in 
this prefent enlightened Age is not very ealy to. 
suefs. Now fuch un/uitable AGions nothing can ac- 
count for but a miftakem Identity, arifing from fame~ 
uefs of Name; tor when this had advanced, or 
brought down the Antiquity of either, the Hiftorian 
was to fuit their Actions to the miftaken Time. 
And we know they are not at all fcrupulous about 
Property, when they find an Atchievement in their 
Way, capable of adorning a favourite Hero. We 
have, as might be expected, a convincing Inftance 
of this, in the Hiftory of Se/ofris: of whom 1t was 


recorded, that he divided the Lands of Egypt amongft 


the People, referving an annual Rent to the Crown 8, 
Now we are very certain this was done long before 
him, by the Patriarch Fofeph. Here the Theft 
lies open, while thefe Heroes were only made to 
pufer from one another, there was fome Difficulty 


to bring them to Conviction ; as where two Cheats. 


are taught to convey their ftolen Goods backwards 
and forwards to evade a Purfuit: But here an honeft 
Man comes in to claim his Property, and proves 
w beyond all Exception. | 

But it is, as we obferved, our Bufinefs only to 
fhew that the Conformity, in the Hiftories of Ofi- 
ris and Sefoftris, may be well accounted for froma 
famenefs of Name, Otherwife, if the Cafe required, 
we fhould not want pofitive Arguments, fupported. 
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by the foundeft Part of Antiquity, to prove their - 
Difference of Perfon, To mention one or two only 
by the Way; we have obferved before*, that, in 
fubftituting Hero to Planet-worfbip, the Egyptian 
Rulers, in order to bring the People more eafily in- 
to this later Species of Idolatry, called the Hero-God 
by the Name of a celeftial God. So Diodorus tells — 
us, that Sol fir reigned in Egypt; called fo from 
the Luminary of that Name in the Heavens, For 
the fame Purpofe too, namely to accu/tom the People, 
even while in the Practice of Planet-worfbip, to the 
new Adoration, they turned the Compliment the 
other Way; andcalled the Luminary after the Name > 
of the Hero; the fame Hiftorian telling us that they — 


' called the Sun, Ofiris, and the Moon, Ifis. Now 


the End of this mutual transferring of Names being 
only, as we have fhewn, to ftrengthen their zew 
Idolatry by giving it aSupport from the od, it muft 
needs be invented on the firft Introduction of Hero- 
worfhip. But Hero-worfhip, as hath been largely 
proved, in divers Parts of this Work, was as early as 
the firft Inftitution of civil Policy. Therefore the 
ufing the Name of Ofris to this Purpofe, is De- 
monitration that he was as early as the fober Chro- 
nologifts fuppofe. Again, Herodotus exprefsly tells 
us, and of his own Knowledge, that no Gods, be- 
fides [4s and Ofris, were worfhipped by all the £- 
gyptians in the fame unvariable Manner‘, This I 
take to be a demonftrative Proof of their being © 
the common Benefactors of all Egypt, in the Inven-. 
tion of Corn, Wine, and Civil Policy, as the £- 
gyptian Annals deliver. Their other Hero-Gods, 
as particular and partial Benefactors, being wor-. 
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fhipped wvarioufly. But this fixes them in their 
high Antiquity. Again, theCa/f and Ox are owned 
to be the peculiar Symbols of Ofris: but the Gol- 
den Calf 1 have proved to be an Egyptian Symbol 5 
therefore Ofiris, at leaft, as old as Mofes. And 
aozin, our great Author owns. that the King who 
mvented Agriculture in Egypt, feems to have been 
worfhipped by his Subjects in the Ox or Calf for 
this Benefaction. Now the Ox or Calf was the 
Symbol of Ofris. But Agriculture we certainly 
know was invented before the Time of Zo/eph, 
which will bring us to feek for Ofris 700 Years 
higher than Sefac who is our Author’s ancient Ofrzs 
or Sefofris of Egypt. But as Sir Eaac’s own 
Words feem fo much to fhake his Syftem, I fhalk 
“quote them at length. Zhe lower Part of Egypt 
being yearly overflowed by the Nile, was fcarce in- 
habited before the Invention of Corn, which made it 
afeful: And the King who by this Invention firft 
peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps the King of 
the City Mefir,, where Memphis was afterwards 
built, feems to have been worfbipped by his Subjeéts 
after Death, in the Ox or Calf for this Benefattion ™. 
~ But to return: Such were the Blunders in the 
Hiftory of Ofris and Se/oftris, which Sir Z/faac has 
taken Advantage of to prove thefe Heroes one and 
the fame. And it is certain, as we faid before, that 
had not the fure Records of Antiquity kept them 
feparate, this fumbling of their ACtions with one 
another had undoubtedly long ago incorporated 
them together; and left no Room for Sir I/zac*s 
Difcovery. For the Ancients were extremely fond 
of running many into one, as appears particularly 
in the Cafe of Bacchus, whofe Hiftory we come now 
to confider. 
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II, For Sir f/aac further ftrengthens the Evidence 
of their Identity from Egyptian Hiftory, with the 
Grecian Mythology; in which Baccuus is delivered 


_tousas one with Ofris: and at the fame Time being | 


but two Generations earlier than the Zrojan War, 
the very Age of Sefoftris, this, in his Opinion re- 
duces all three to one !. 

This Identity. of Bacchus and Ofris, Diodorus 
Siculus has very accurately confuted™, But to dif- 
cover the general Caufe of this, and all ether their 
miftaken Identities, we mutt trace down the Reli- 
gion of Greece from its Original. : 


It is a certain Truth, agreed on by ancient and .~ 


modern Writers, that czvilized Greece received its _ 


Religion from Egypt. But.the Way in which this 
Commerce was carried on is not fo well underftood. 


it is commonly fuppofed to have been done by 
adopting, and worlhipping the very Egyptiaz Gods 
themfelves. But this is a capital Miftake.. kk was 
not till long after their firft Acquaintance with £- 
gypt, and Inftruction in their religious Rites, that 
they adopted Egyptian Gods; which | fhall now 
endeavour to. fhew. | | 
In ‘the barbarous Ages of Greece, their only 
Gods were thofe natural Divinities, the heavenly 
Luminaries®, But, on their firft Commerce with 
Egypt, for the Arts of Policy, they there found a 
new Species of Idolatry, the Worfhip of dead Men; 
which civilized Egypt had invented: and which, as | 
they improved in Policy, had almoft worked out 
their firft natural Deities ; the fame with thofe of | 
all other uncivilized Nations®, This new Species, 
the Greeks, (beginning now to take the Egyptians 
for their Models in re/igioas as well asin civil Mat- _ 
ters) greedily embraced ; and fo began to worfhip 
dead Men deified. ‘Thus far is agreed; the mate- 
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rial Queftion is, whether their Object were Egyptian 
Hero-Gods; or whether, in Imitation of that E- 
gyptian Worfhip, they made Hero-Gods of their 
own? The common Opinion ts that they took the 
“gyptian Hero-Gods. I fuppofe, on the contrary, 
that they muft needs make Hero-Gods of their own ; 
and could not, at that Time, receive the other. My 
Reafon is this plain one. 

The greater celeftial Bodies were Deities in com- 
mon, as their Influence /en/bly extended over the 
whole habitable Globe. But Hero-worfhip intro- 
duced the new Idea of local tutelary Deities: and 
this neceffarily. For thofe Heroes were the diftin- 
puifhed Benefactors of their own Country, at the 
Lxpence, frequently, of that of others: and, for 
fuch Benefits, deified. Now feveral Caufes con- 
curred to make Men ¢each, and think, that the Care 
and Providence of their Heroes, now become Gods, 
was ftill, as in Life, confined to their own dear 
Country. . Such as the fuperior Reverence which 
Rulers knew the People would pay to a God who 
had them in peculiar ; while he would be fuppofed, 
as being undiftracted with other Cares, to be at full 
Liberty to attend to the minuteft Concerns of his 
own People. Such again, as the Selfifhnefs and 
Pride of the Worfhippers, who would be for in- 
groffing their God to themfelves ; and raifing Ho- 
nour to their Country from this imaginary Propriety. 
So that the Opinion, of local tutelary Deities, be- 
. came, at length, one of the moft general and fun- 
damental Doétrines of Paganifm. And is delivered, 
as fuch, by Plato: who {peaking of the Notion, 
yet, as the Origin of Hero-Gods from Humanity, 
was to be kept out of Sight, neceffarily difguifes 
the Rife of it. he Gods (fays he) formerly divided 
the whole Earth amongft themfelves by Lot. Not 
from any Contention or Quarrel about their Rights 
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(for it is abfurd to fuppofe they did not know what 
was fit for every one’s peculiar Care; or knowing 
this, endeavour by Violence to poffefs themfelves of one 
another’s Property :) But all of them receiving, in an 
amicable Manner, what fell to their Share, in this 
juft Method of Diftribution, each refided on bis own 
peculiar: which, having rendered proper for the Ha- 
bitation of a People, they lead and fupport them like 
locks and Herds in a Pafture —— Every God 
therefore having bis proper Allotment, all bis En- 
deavours are employed to adorn and benefit his own? 
‘This was fo flattering a Notion, that, in after 
Times, the Pagans carried it even into their Planet- 
worfhip: and each Climate was fuppofed to be under 
the proper Prefidency of its own Star or Conftella- 
tion, So that the Writer of the Book, called the 
Wifdom of Solomon, feems to make this the di/tin- 
guifoing Mark of Paganifm, where praifing the 
Gop of J/rael for his ancient Mercies to that People, 
he fays, neither is there any God but thou, that 
caret for ALL 4, 

Now, fuch a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptians 
would be fo far from offering to the Ufe of others, 
that they would be carefull to keep them to 
themfelves. Hence the old Practice of chaining 
down their Gods (for Hero-Gods were worfhipped 
by Statues in human Form) when they imagined 
them difpofed to ramble, or to take a liking to 
any of their Neighbours. And as they would be 
averfe to lending, fo the Greeks would be as little 
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inclined to borrowing; for they had now a Race 
of Heroes of their own; thofe Godlike Men, 
who had reduced them from a favage to a civilized 
Condition, and had given them this Appetite, to 
improve their Policy in Search after Egyptian Wif- 
dom. As little too would their own Lawgivers, 
who brought that Wifdom home to them, be 
difpofed to offer them Egyptian Gods; as knowing 
how much ftronger their Difpofition and Reverence 
would be to Gods made out of their ewn Pa- 
rents and Fellow-Citizens. But if this were the 
Cafe, (and, in the Courfe of the Inquiry, it will be 
proved from Faé#, as here from the Rea/on of the 
Thing) it may be afked, what then was that Red- 
gion which all agree the Greeks borrowed of the 
Egyptians ? Yanfwer, the Trade itfelf of Hero-worfhip : 
or the Cuftom of deifying their dead Benefactors. 
But again, if fo, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, 
Mars, Fupiter, &c. firft worfhipped by the Greeks, 
were indeed Grecian Deities, it will be further afked, 
how came their Refemblance to the Egyptian to be 
fo great, as that later Times fhould be generally 
deceived in thinking them the fame? This isa rea- 
fonable Queftion, and will deferve a particular 
Anfwer. There were feveral Caufes of this Re- 
femblance, 4 

' 1. Nothing could be more fimple than the Ritual 
of the firft Planet-wer/bip, as may be eafily collected 
from the Nature of that Idolatry. But Hero-wor- 
foip neceffarily introduced a great Number of com- 
plex Ceremonies, . For, the commentorating the 
oe Benefits received from the Hero-God, in 
his State of Humanity, would occafion many /pecific 
Rites: And the fhadowing or concealing the Ble- 
mifhes, in his moral Character, would introduce 
many Allegorical ones, As his defcent from Earth 
jn general gave Rife to the Confultation of Oracles, 
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and Adoration of Statues in buman Form. Now, 
when Greece borrowed of Egypt the Superftition of 
Hero-worfhip, they would, of courfe, borrow fuch 
of their Rrrzs and Practices as were peculiar to that 
Superitition: and adapt them to all, or each of their 
own Hero-Gods, as beft fuited every one’s Cha- 
racter, And for the Truth of this we have the 
exprefs Teftimony of Herodotus, who tells us, that 
the Egyptians were the firft Authors of religious Fe- 
ftivals, Proceffions, and Offerings, and that the 
Greeks learnt them of that People. But this Re- 
Jemblance, even without a ftudious Application of 
Egyptian Rites, muft have arifen from the very 
Praéttice itfelf of Hero-worfhip; as appears from 
what we have obferved of the Nature of thofe Ce- 
remonies that Hero-worfhip neceffafily introduces. 
To confirm this, we need only confider the Cafe of 
thofe Hero-worfbippers of the North and Weft, the 
Gauls and Suevi; who did not, like the Greeks bor- 
row this Idolatry from Egypt; being indebted for 
it to nothing but the Corruption of our common 
Nature. Now the Gods of thefe Barbarians, and 
the Kites with which they were adored, refembled 
the Religion of Greece and Rome fo perfeétly, thag 
thofe People, (as we fee by their Accounts of the 
Gauls and Suevi,) thought their Gods to be the. 
fame with their own, only under different Names °*. 


T me Tarmyveess 5 deg x Woumes x Wegcrywyas wea'ros az- 
Seumoy *Avytarhok aes Rese x Dy TET “EAA 
pepabaxacs. 1. ii. c. 58. . | 
 & Hear how little doubt Fulius Czfar had of this Matter ; 
{peaking of the Gauls, he fays, Deum maximé Mercurium ‘co- 
dunt — Poft hune; Apollinem &% Martem & Jovem & Miner- 
vam. De his eandem feré, quam relique gentes babent Opinionem. 
De Bell. Gal. vi. fe4.15. The Reafon he gives, is that the 
feveral Gods of Gauf had Attributes correfpondent to thofe of 
Greece and Rome. Hence he, as moft other Writers did, con- 


¢luded them to be the fame. 7 
: This 
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This was indeed a grofs Miftake; but almoft una- 
voidable. So great a Refemblance have Heroes 
of all Times and Places ever born to one another. 
Now if the Gods of thefe Barbarians, though diffe- 
rent in Name, were for this Refemblance miftaken 
for the Gods of another People, with whom they 
had no Commerce ; what Wonder was it that the 
Grecian Gods, who had the fame Name with thofe 
of a People with whom Greece held a perpetual 
Commerce, fhould, for the like Refemblance, be 
believed to be originally Egyptian? ‘To this com- 
mon Refemblance, likewife, it was, that, at length, 
almoft every Nation, as we are told by Diodorus, 
pretended the Gods came originally from them. 

2. For, fecondly, when the Greeks borrowed E- 
gyptian Rites to enrich their Worfhip, they bor- 
rowed Egyptian Names of Honour to adorn their 
Gods. Thus, for Inftance, the Name of Bacchus, 
one of the Appellations of Ofris, was given to the 
Son of Semele. Herodotus affures us, that thefe they 
borrowed: and that this was all the borrowing the 
Egyptians, in his Time, pretended tot. And, in 
his Account of the Pela/gi, he confirms this Truth, 
in a very curious Piece of Hiftory. ‘* In former 
<< Times, (fayshe) the Pe/a/gi in their religious 
<¢ Worfhip ufed to offer every thing, without Di- 
‘ ftinétion, in Sacrifice to their Gods, as I was 
‘ informed by the Priefts at Dodona. They gave 
«© neither Name nor Surname to any of their Gods : 
«© for they had heard of no fuch Praétice. But 
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“¢ their Titles were taken from what their Wor- 
‘© fhippers conceived of their Providence, directing 
“* and ordering all Things fitly and harmonioufly. 
<¢ But after a long Courfe of Time, they heard of 
‘s other Gods, and of their Names, which came 
‘* from Egypt, and in the laft Place of the Name 
“© of Baccuus. Sometime after they afked Coun- 
‘© fel of the Oracle of Dodona concerning thefe 
‘© Names. For this Oracle is fuppofed to be the 
“¢ oldeft of any in Greece; and, at the Time Iam 
‘© {peaking of, the only one. Of this Oracle there- 
s¢ fore, I fay, they afked Advice whether they 
s¢ fhould admit the Names, that came from the 
‘¢ Barbarians into their Religion. To which 
‘© Anfwer was returned, that they fhouli admit 
“them. From that Time" therefore they facri- 


« It is remarkable, that though Herodotus tells us, thefe Pe- 
lafgians, before their Knowledge or Admiffion of the Egyptiax 
Names, facrificed to their Gods, "E@uvov 5} may |x = egtsGy ess 
MeAacyot, yet when they had admitted thefe Names, he gives 
the: Matter of facrificmg as one Change that this Admiffion 
had introduced; from that Time, fayshe, they facrificed wi pp 
Oy rere & gece edu. A Paffage in Fulius Cefar will ex- 
plain it. After this Writer had given an Account of the Gods 
of the Gaxu/s, who, living under a civil Policy, worfhipped Hero- 
Gods ; he goes on to thofe of the uncivilized Germans, which 
he tells us were only the Celcftial Luminaries and Elements. 
Deorum numero eos folos ducunt, guos cernunt, {F quorum opibus 
apertée juvantur; Solem 5 Vulcanum &F Lunam. Reliquos ne 
Sama quidem acceperunt. De Bel. Gal. \.vi. fe&t.19. The very 
Gods, as we obferved, of all the uncivilized Idolaters upon 
Earth. Now of thefe Barbarians he adds, Negue Druides Labent, 
qui rebus divinis prefint; neque SACRIFICIISSTUDENT. They 
were not nice and exact in the Matter of /acrifcing: and no 
Wonder, for they had no Priefs. Now Herodetus, tpeaking of 
his Barbarians, informs us of the fame Thing in other Words, 
They facrificed, fays he, every Thing without DiftinGion, this was 
the neque facrificiis Student of Cefar. But when they came to 
ufe the Names of the Egyptian Gods, then ¢3vov they facrificed, 
f.e. made a Study of it, had along Ritual concerning it, and 
no longer facrificed withopt Diftin@tion. 
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«© ficed with multifarious Rites, in which they ho- 
<< noured their Gods with thefe new Appellations. 
«© And, from the Pela/gi, the Greeks afterwards took 
<¢ up the fame Cuftom. But the Onginal.of each 
«© God, and whether they are all from Eternity, 
<¢ and what is their feveral Kinds or Natures, to 
«© fpeak the Truth, they neither knew at that Time 
<¢ nor fince ™. 

From this remarkable Paflage may be deduced 
the following Facts: which befides their Proof of 
the Matter in Queftion, are very corroborative of 
our general Explanation of Antiquity. 1. It ap- 
pears from hence, which was the Point to be proved, 
that the Greeks borrowed the Names of the Egyptian 
Gods *, receiving them, as Heredotus here fuppofes, 


w "Ebvor 5 wer le wegrtogy of Meraoyor Seotos, imoyomwor as 
iyd ow Awdevn oida axecas § trwnpiny 9d” Bryon, iron dsevre 
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sine’ ime ve > peove morrs disZerbo:Gc, exvSavg em rng “Ase 
grates amine Qua re svopae TH Sede Wo crrur, Asviow 5 vssegy 
aonrne imvtnG’ x pl gedveaixvensnesaro® acs TH sromarar co 
Audigy. 78 P OA pavlnion Fare vvdpiso MwyacoG lor MW cv “EAAnos 
xensnekur elvan x mv Tey Kegvy TE Ge peso, toed av Exencnesde 
Lolo ow 77 Aweuvy os Msrzcyot 6 avirulae ta sropale te are 
an Paclaeur nxov la, aves As me pore niov ALG “ne Ps o3; THT8 2 
Kegs tuov, Telos svopacs TH Seav xerw pos, wees 5 Iskacyar: 
“EAAnves t€eaéav'lo Useogy. “EvSuw > eytvelo exasG@-» OW Ssav, este 
3S’ ces nowy meres Sxotos re Ting Te Mdse, COM HwISéxTO pines @ 
meAy Te Hy x08, ws esmety Aoyw. |. ii. C. 52, 53.. ; 

x It is pleafant to obferve, how this Communication of Name 
which made the Men, we are arguing againft, infer, that the 
Grecian Gods were originally Egyptian, made another Party, 
fuch as Bochart, Huet, and Fourmont, conclude they were ori- 
ginally Fewiyb. Thus the laft of thefe Writers in one Place 
jays, — Par tout ce difcours il eff clair que les Romains, les Grecs, 
des Phrygiens, les Thraces, les Getes, les autres Scythes, &9 en ge- 
neval tous les Peuples Guerriers ont adoré Mars fans le connGditre, 
ES que cetoit un Dieu originairement Phenicien, comme les axtres 
grands Dieux. (Reflex. Crit. vol.i. p. 103.) And in another 
Place, — Mais ex woila affex fur ce Dieu ou Heros, qui, comme 
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by the Hands of the Pela/gians, 2. That they re- 
ceived nothing but the Names, with which they 
honoured their own Gods. 3. That the Humour 
of thefe ancient Inhabitants ‘of Greece was fo far 
from difpofing them to take Egyptian, or Stranger _ 
Gods, that they would not fo much as venture on 
their Names till they had confulted the Oracle. 
4. That this Religion of Names came in with Hero-. 
worfbip ; to which Species of Gods it was an hono- 
rary Attribution; and unknown to the Worfhippers 
of the zatural Divinities, as the Pelafgians and all 
other uncivilized People. 5. That this Religion of 
Names was a Thing of much Confequence in the 
Egyptian Superftition, and even Charaéteriftic of it. 
Which the Reader is defired to obferve as of Ufe to 
explain fome Paffages in the next Section, concern- 
ing the Propenfity of the J/raelites to that Superfti- 
tion. 6, That-one Caufe of that Ignorance, which, 
Herodotus here tells us, the Greeks ever laboured 
under, concerning the Original, Nature, and Spe- 
cies of their Gods, (and which, as appears from’ 
hence, we had not unjuftly charged upon them, 
when we ventured to fay the fame Thing in feverak 
Parts of this Work,) one Caufe I fay was this, that 


thofe Names which the Pelafgians had applied to 


their natural Divinities, the Greeks, their Succeffors, _ 
took and transferred to their Hero-Gods. To 
proceed, | 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the Names, 
but likewife,. the Symsots of the Egyptian Gods ; 
and adapted them to.their own. How natural this 
was we may fee by the Practice of the idolatrous 
Hebrews in the WildernefS; who, in the Abfence 


Pon voit, avoit été fort illuftre fans étre connu. [p.156.] For, 
according to thefe Men, an ancient Pagan Hero was never 
known ull his Pedegree had been traced up into the Holy Fa- 
mily. a | ; 

of 
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of Afofes, running back into Egyptian Superftitions, 
would needs worfhip the God of their Fathers under 
an Egyptian Symbol. And, not only fo, but by 
Egyptian Rites likewife, And the People fat down to 
eat and drink, and rofe up to play. Now had God, 
on this Occafion, perfifted in the Severity of his 
Juftice, where he tells Mo/es, that he would indeed 
give them the Land of Canaan, becaufe he had fo 
promifed Abraham, and would drive out the Inha- 
bitants before them ; yet that he would not honour 
them asa felect People, with his peculiar Protection : 
Had, I fay, God thus caft them off, and the People 
departed with their new Leader, the golden Calf, 
into Canaan, and there made it the vifible Repre- 
fentative of the God of their Fathers, and worfhipped 
it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but that 
the late Pofterity of this People, thus abandoned by 
God, and given up to make and believe a Lie, would 
themfelves fuppofe that their Forefathers had wor- 
fhipped Ofris, and not Febovab, under this golden 
Calf. The Cafe needs no Application. 

This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed 
from Egypt in Matter of Religion, when it jir# 
learnt the Mode of Hero-worfbip from that fuperfti- 
tious People. But : 

4. It muft be owned, that foon after they did 
adopt ftranger Gods. At firft the Occafton was 
rare, and the Worfhip particular and confined. 
Thus the Athenians labouring under a deftructive Fa- 
mine, and relieved by Egypt with Corn, in Gratitude 
for that Benefit, made J/#s the Patron Goddefs of 
their Myfteries. 

Another Caufe of this Adoption was their Migra- 
tions, For every Region having a local tutelary 
Deity, the new Colony thought itfelf indifpenfably 
obliged to worfhip the God of the Place it came to 
fettle in; of which, more in another Place, But, 

iD 
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in after Times, the Greeks naturalized all the greater 
Gods of Egypt. For we are to obferve that, as 
Paganifm grew more and more fuperftitious, that 
Principle of Intercommunity \argely ditcourfed of 
elfewhere Y, which arofe from the very Effence of 
their Religion, at length quite overfpred it, fo as 
to bring Things round again juft as they were at 
firft. We obferved that the moft early Idol-Gods, 
the natural Deities, were common to all Nations: 
And that Hero-worfbip brought in the Idea of /ocal, 
peculiar, tutelary Deities: Now, the Principle of 
Intercommunity at length broke down this Inclofure, 
and turned all thefe Gods again upon the Common, 


The grazed Ox, and all ber bleating Gods*. 


And this appears even from that very Miftake 
of later Antiquity which we are here confuting. 

But to be a little more particular concerning thefe 
various Revolutions in the Genius of Pagani/m, The 
firft Idolatry was planetary: And fo long, their 
Gods were in common, But Hero-worfbip, by bringing 
in local tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. 
As the Times grew polifhed, and the Abfurdity of 
mortal Gods became underftood, the Managers of 
this Superftition were forced to hide their De/cent 
from Earth, and pretend they had ever been celeftial. 
This foon wore out their Pecularity, and brought 
in, again, the Notion of their general Providence : 
which, by Means of an increafing Superftition, 
ended in an univerfal Intercommunity. To ex- 
plain all thefe Particulars, as they deferve, would 
require a Volume. And not much lefs perhaps 
might be colle¢ted from what has been occafionally 
faid of them, in the Courfe of this Work. 

We have before paralleled the Cafe of the early 
Greeks with that of the Northern and Weftern Bar- 

¥ See D.L. vol. i, Book ii. $66.6. % Milton. 
barians, 
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barians. The Parallel ftill holds on‘ and as the 
later Greeks did adopt the very Egyptian Gods; {0 
did thefe later Barbarians : an Inftance of which we 
have given above in their Worfhip of the Goddefs 
Ifts*. 

But one of the lateft Caufes of his Miftake; con- 
cerning, the Original of the Grecian Hero-Gods, 
was this,-- The learned Egyptians,as we have obferved, 
were, at length, taught to hide the Deformiity of 
their Idolatry by pretending it had all a Reference 
to the only Gop. Thus their various Brute-worfhip 
they faid was all feverally relative tothe various At- 
tributes of the Divinity. The fame kind of Refine= 
ment was brought into their Hero-worfhip, And 
their greater Gods were each of them made to 
fionify the firft Caufe. But to perfect this Part of 
their fymbolical Divinity it was neceffary to make 
great Additions to the Legends of thofe Gods. 
And in this Manner they made the feveral Parts of 
Ists’s Hiftory relative to the divine Nature. But 
Isis thus coming to have every Attribute, which 
was feverally divided amongft the various Grecian 
Goddeffes, the Greeks began to think thefe were all 
originally derived from her. This was the efta- 
blifhed Doétrine in the Time of Apuleius: who 
makes Jfs addrefs herfelf to him in this Manner : 
En affum— rerum Natura parens — cujus numen uni« 
cum muttiformi [pecie, ritu vario, Nomine multi-jugo 
totus veneratur orbis. Me primigenii Phryges Peffi- 
nunticam sominant Deim matrem; bine Autoch- 
thones Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; illinc fluffuantes 

Cyprit Patriam Venerem; Cretes Sagittiferi Diftyn- 


2 But that this was a late Superfiition is evident from the 
Manner in which thefe Barbarians wophhipped this Egyptian 
Deity, namely by the Symbols of the Ship and Pilot: which, 
as we have fhewn, were late Symbols of J even amongt the 
Egyptians. See p. 71. Note 4, ; 
; | Ham 
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vam Dianam ; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proferpinam $ 
Lleufinit vetuftam Deam Cererem; Junonem aii, 
ai Bellonam, a4iHecaten, Rhamnufiam aij — - 
Syptit ceremoniis me prorfus propriis percolantes ap- 
pellant vero nomine IsipEM », ) 

OsrRis too, being become equally fymbolical, 
made his Fortune in the fame Manner, as we may 
fee by this ancient Epigram: = 


| Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Ostrin Aigyptus putat, 
| Mbt Phanacem nominant, 
Dionyfon Indi exiftimant, 
Romanz Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
_ Lucaniacus Pantheum, 


_ Thus we fee what it was that occanoned the 
Miftake amongft the Jeter Greeks that their Gods 
“were originally Egyptian. For underftanding the 
Rites, the Names, and the very Symbols of. their 
Gods to be borrowed from thence, they concluded 
the fame of the Gods themfelves, And with good 


. Appearance of Reafon, as they found, too, that the 
Ages, immediately preceeding theirs, had certainly 


wdopied Egyptian Gods. Now when this Opinicn 
was once generally embraced, they would, of courfe, 
make a pati for their Gods conformable to the 
Egyptian Hiftory of them, And thus we fee the 
Reafon why they made their Bacchus but two 
Generations earlier than the Trojan War, which he 
was; and yet Ofris the Conqueror of India which 
he was not*, But all their foberer Hiftorians pers 
> Metam. |. xi. p- 378. | | 
© But, befides the Greek and Egyptian, there was certainly an 


tan Baccuus: whofe Exiftence and Hiftory the learned 
Mr. Shuckford has well difembroiled. I thall quote his Werds ; - 


and that with more Pleafure than I have yet done on any Oc- 


cafion. —— “* There have been feveral Perfons called by the 
You. I, R ceived 
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of Mofes, running back into Egyptian Superftitions, 
would needs worfhip the God of their Fathers under 
an Egyptian Symbol. And, not only fo, but by 
Egyptian Rites likewife, And the People fat down to 
eat and drink, and rofe up to play. Now had God, 
on this Occafion, perfifted in the Severity of his 
Juftice, where he tells M4o/es, that he would indeed 
give them the Land of Canaan, becaufe he had fo 
promifed Abraham, and would drive out the Inha- 
bitants before them; yet that he would not honour 
them as a felect People, with his peculiar Protection : 
Had, I fay, God thus caft them off, and the People 
departed with their new Leader, the golden Calf, 
into Canaan; and there made it the vifible Repre- 
tentative of the God of their Fathers, and worfhipped 
it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but that 
the late Pofterity of this People, thus abandoned by 
God, and given up to make and believe a Lie, would 
themfelves fuppofe that their Forefathers had wor- 
fhipped Ofris, and not Febovab, under this golden 
Calf. ‘The Cafe needs no Application. 

This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed 
from Egypt in Matter of Religion, when it jirf# 
learnt the Mode of Hero-worfbip from that fupertfti- 
tious People. But : | 7 

4. It muft be owned, that foon after they did 
adopt ftranger Gods. At firft the Occafion was 
rare, and the Worfhip particular and confined. 
Thus the Athenians labouring under a deftruétive Fa- 
mine, and relieved by Egypt with Corn, in Gratitude 
for that Benefit, made J/#s the Patron Goddefs of 
their Myfteries. te 

Another Caufe of this Adoption was their Migra- 
tions, For every Region having a local tutelary 
Deity, the new Colony thought itfelf indifpenfably 
obliged to worfhip the God of the Place it came to 
fettle in; of which, more in another Place. But, 
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in after Times, the Greeks naturalized all the greater 
Gods of Egypt. For we are to obferve that, as 
Paganifm grew more and more fuperftitious, that 
Principle of Intercommunity \argely ditcourfed of 
elfewhere Y, which arofe from the very Effence of 
their Religion, at length quite overfpred it, fo as 
to bring Things round again juft as they were at 
firft. We obferved that the moft early Idol-Gods, 
the natural Deities, were common to all Nations: — 
And that Hero-worfhip brought in the Idea of local, 
peculiar, tutelary Deities: Now, the Principle of 
Intercommunity at length broke down this Inclofure, 
and turned all thefe Gods again upon the Common, 


The grazed Ox, and all ber bleating Gods*. 


And this appears even from that very Miftake 
of later Antiquity which we are here confuting. 

But to be a little more particular concerning thefe 
various Revolutions in the Genius of Pagani/m., The 
firft Idolatry was planetary: And fo long, their 
Gods were in common, But Hero-worfbip, by bringing 
in /Jocal tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. 
As the Times grew polifhed, and the Abfurdity of 
mortal Gods became underftood, the Managers of 
this Superftition were forced to hide their Decent 
from Earth, and pretend they had ever been celeftial. 
This foon wore out their Pecuharity, and brought 
in, again, the Notion of their general Providence: 
which, by Means of an increafing Superftition, 
ended in an univerfal Intercommunity. To ex- 
plain all thefe Particulars, as they deferve, would 
require a Volume, And not much lefs perhaps 
might be collected from what has been occafionally 
faid of them, in the Courfe of this Work. — 

We have before paralleled the Cafe of the early 
Greeks with that of the Northern and Weftern Bar- 
¥Y See D. L. vol. i. Book ii. fe&..6.  * Milton. 
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barians. The Parallel ftill holds on! and as the 
later Greeks did adopt the very Egyptian Gods; {fo 
did thefe later Barbarians : an Inftance of which we 
have given above in their Worfhip of the Goddefs 
Tfs*. 

nt one of the lateft Caufes of his Miftake; con- 
cerning the Original of the Grecian Hero-Gods; 
was this,-- The learned Egyptians,as we have obferved, 
were, at length, taught to hide the Deformity of 
their Idolatry by pretending it had all a Reference 
to the only Gop. Thus their various Brute-worfhip 
they faid was all feverally relative to the various At- 
tributes of the Divinity. The fame kind of Refine= 
ment was brought into their Hero-worfbip. And 
their greater Gods were each of them made to 
fionify the firft Caufe. But to perfect this Part of 
their fymbolical Divinity it was neceflary to make 
great Additions to the Legends of thofe Gods. 
And in this Manner they made the feveral Parts of 
Isrs’s Hiftory relative to the divine Nature. But 
Is1s thus coming to have every Attribute, which 
was feverally divided amongft the various Grecian 
Goddeffes, the Greeks began to think thefe were all 
originally derived from her. This was the efta- 
blifhed Doétrine in the Time of Apuleius: who 
makes Jfs addrefs herfelf to him in this Manner : 
En affum— rerum Natura parens — cujus numen uni« 
cum multiformi fpecie, ritu vario, Nomine multi-jugo 
totus veneratur orlis. Me primigenii Phryges Pefii- 
nunticam #ominant Deim matrem; bine Autoch- 
thones Attict Cecropiam Minervam ; illinc fluctuantes 
Cyprit Patriam Venerem; Cretes Sagittiferi Diftyn- 


2 But that this was a late Superftition is evident from the 
Manner in which thefe Barbarians worthipped this Egyptianz 
Deity, namely by the Symbols of the Ship and Pilot: which, 
as we have fhewn, were late Symbols of J even among the 
Egiptians. See p. 71. Note 4, . 
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sam Dianam ; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proferpinam ‘ 
Lilenfinii vetuftam Deam Cererem; Junonem ahi, 
ahi Bellonam, aii Hecaten, Rhamnufiam a4i — A- 
Lyptit ceremoniis me prorfus propriis percolantes ap- 
pellant vero nomine IstpEm », 

Osrris too, being become equally fymbolical, 
made his Fortune in the fame Manner, as we may 


Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
OsIRIN Aegyptus putat, 
Myfi Phanacem nominant, 
Dionyfon Indi exiftimant, 
Romana Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 

_ Lucaniacus Pantheum, 


_ Thus we fee what it was that occanoned the 
Miftake amongft the J/ater Greeks that their Gods 


were originally Egyptian. For underftanding the 
Rites, the Names, and the very Symbols of their 


Gods to be borrowed from thence, they concluded 
the fame of the Gods themfelves. And with good 


, Appearance of Reafon, as they found, too, that the 
‘Ages, immediately preceeding theirs, had certainly 


udepted Egyptian Gods. Now when this Opinicn 
was once generally embraced, they would, of courfe, 
make a Legend for their Gods conformable to the 
Egyptian Hiftory of them, And thus we fee the 
Reafon why they made their Bacchus but two 
Generations earlier than the Trojan War, which he 
was; and yet Ofris the Conqueror of India which 
he was not*, But all their foberer Hiftorians per- 

b Metam. 1. xi. p. 378. | 

© But, befides the Greek and Egyptian, there was certainly an 

jan Baccuus: whofe Exiftence and Hiftory the learned 
Mr. Shuckford has well difembroiled. I fhall quote his Werds ; 
and that with more Pleafure than I have yet done on any Oc- 
cafion. . “© There have been fevetal Perfons called by the 
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ceived the Abfurdity; and fo, reafonably, fatisfied 
themfelves in fuppofing two Bacchus’s: but being, 
as Herodotus obferves above, very ignorant of the 
true Origine of their Religion, they could give but 
a very imperfect Reafon of a double Bacchus. Which 
enabled Sir J/eac the more eafily to evade their 
Solution; by. only fuppofing it was their wrong 
Notion of the high Antiquity of Egypt that made 
them fplit one Bacchus into two. And yet, in an- 
- other Inftance, he frankly enough owns this ancient 
Practice of the Communication of Names’, But he 
miftakes the true State of the Cafe. They were 
the Greeks of earlier Times which worfhipped #wo 
Bacchus’s, And it was late, as we find by Diodo- 


«* Name of Bacchus, at leaft one in India, one in Egypt, and 
“* one in Greece; but we muft not confound them one with the 
“* other, efpecially when we have remarkable Hints by which 
“‘ we may fufficiently diftinguifh them. For, 1. The Jndian 
* Bacchus wasthe firft and moft ancient of all that bore thatName. 
“< 2. He was the firft that prefled the Grape and made Wine. 
«* 3. He lived in thefe Parts before there were any Cities in 
“* India. 4. They fay he was twice born, and that he was 
** nourifhed in the Thigh of Fupiter. Thefe are the Particu- 


** Jars which the Heathen Writers give us of the Indian Bacchus, 


** and from all thefe Hints it muft unqueftionably appear that 


* he was Noan, and no other. Noah being the firft Man in... 


** the pof-diluvian World, lived early enough to be the moft 
** ancient Bacchus; and Noah according to Mo/es was the firit 
** that made Wine. Noah lived in thofe Parts as foon as he 
** came out of the Ark, earlier than there were any. Cities built 
“ in Indias and as to the laft Circumftance of Bacchus being 
** twice born, and brought forth out of the Thigh of Fupi- 
“* ter, Diodorus gives us an unexpected Light into the true 
** Meaning of this Tradition ; he fays, that Bacchus was f/aid 
“* to be swice born, becaufe in Deucalion’s Flood he was thought 
“* go Lave perifbed with the reft of the World, but Gon breaght 
“* him again as by a fecond Nativity into the Sight of Men, and 
“* they fay, Mythologically, that he came out of the Thigh of Fu- 
“ biter. Connettion vol. ii. p. 49, 50. 
, The pene upon their firft coming into Greece gave the 
ame of jao-pater, Jupiter, to every King. p.150. Chron. of 
Ree ees rey Ke so, i. © 
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rus, ere they incorporated them into one*. Now 
had the Caufe of their Duality been what the great 
Writer fuppofes, the Fact had been juft otherwife ; 
and earlier Times had worfhipped one Bacchus, and 
the later, two. The Truth of the Cafe then is 
this, when they firft worfhipped Hero-Gods, they 
had but one Bacchus and one Hercules, &c. and thefe 
were Grecian. When they afterwards borrowed the 
Egyptian Gods they had two of each; and this we’ 
fay, not on Conjecture, for Herodotus § and Diodo- 
rus ® exprefly teil us, that two Bacchus’s and two 


Hlercules’s were worfhipped by different Rites, and 


as Gods of different Species ; the one Grecian, the 
other Egyptian. And. at length, for the Caufes 
explained under the next Head, the two of each 
were again reduced to one. For we fhall now fee, 
that Defign as well as Miffake contributed to the 
confounding the Greek Bacchus with the Egyptian. 
UI. But our illuftrious Author: makes another 
Ufe of theGrecian Mythology, to fupport his Syftem, 


© Arunroeg 3 adaty cragcuyoeKBnvee Atyeor, Aly, we wa'legs 
py tvog vaaesas Tes dv0 Asovtqus, pnlegwy 3 due. xexAnegvomn- 
xivee > wiv vedteogy tas & wegyessigs wegters. diomeg ves ME- 
TAPENEETEPOYE abedwes, ATNOOYNTAE py rarrbis, wra- 
wynévlas 5 alg THY SmmVypiay, bre yeyoveves vouicas Ascrucoy. 1. iv, 
p. 148. : | 

fF — Kad doniuos OM pot sros Spberala “ERgvav wostety, os VE 
“Hegxrea idevcd spo txiwin. «9 wd py, ws A@ANATO:, 
"OrAvprias 35 imuvpiny, Jvace ws o ETEGeA, ws “Hewi, cwayizecs. 
Herod. 1.33. 6.44. | | 

& Muboroyses ds ties «) ere 29y Assrucor vyslovévce word rors Re 
mes @ 09 leer la T8tR. Cast p cx Asse 15 NegesPovng Absvooy y;i- 
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Sucias, 6 tysas NYKTEPINAD «7 KPY@IAL wagecaysas, 
ony choy TH cx Tx5 cunETiag twaxoredicar. Diod. l.iv. p. 
148. The nightly and /ecret Rites thew them to be Egyptian. 
As for what is faid of this Bacchus’s being the Son of Proferpine ; 
that was only a Fancy of the Greeks on obferving the Myferies 
of Bacchus and Ceres or [fis to be fo much alike; which Refem- 
blance was only occafioned by their being both Egsprian Rites. 
R 2. ' He 
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He confiders the Genealogies of their Gods and He- 
roes: and finds them to coincide with the Time of 
Sefoftris®. A Confirmation and further evidence of 
the Truth of his Opinion. 

There are but few Cafes in which one would /e- 
rioufly offer a Mythologic. Writer in Evidence, But 
furely, the very laft he fhould be heard in is the 
fettling of Dates. The moft Learned of the modern 
Writers are full of Complaints concerning this utter 
-Confufion of Time in which the Pagan Mythologifts 
have thrown their early Hiftory. The great Szz/- 
ling fleet expreffes himfelf m this Manner , 
Thus we fee thofe [Thucydides and Plutareb, whofe 
. Confeffion he had quoted] who were best able to 
judge of theGreek Antiquities, can find no fure Footing 

to fiand on in them; and what Bafis can we find for 
our Faith where they could find fo little for their 
Knowledge ? And thofe who have been more daring 
and venturous than thefe Perfons mentioned, what a 
Labyrinth have they run themfelves into? How many 
Confufions and Contradittions bave they involved them- 
felves in? fometimes writing the Paffages of otber 
Countries for thofe of Greece, and at other Times fo 
confounding Times, Perfons, and Places, that one might 
think they bad only a Defign upon the Underftandings 
of their Readers, to make them play at Blind-Man’s- 
Buff in fearching for the Kings of Greece’, And 
the excellent Cumberland {peaks fo much to our 
Purpofe, that I fhall add his Words to the fore- 
going — Their Mythick Writers confound and lofe 
all the Times of their Gods, which Advantage divers 
Chriftians make ufe of againft them: and this was a 
good Argument ad Hominem, as it is called, but is not 
Sufficient to prove, that Idolatry, and the Heathen 
Gods, are of fo late an Original, as fome both Heathen 


h Pag. 191. & feq. of the Chron. of Anc, Kingdoms Amendede 
* Orig. Sacr. p. 41, 8, Ed, 
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and Chriftians have affirmed them to be*. Now 
though in Anfwer to what Sir J/gac brings from 
fuch Writers, it would be enough to fay, with 
every one who has confidered their Charaéter be- 
fore me, that they are fo infinitely fabulous, con- 
fufed, and contradictious, that nothing certain can 
be concluded, from their Accounts, in the Regu- 
lation of ancient Time; yet that they may never 
appear again amongft _Witneffes of Credit, or in 
Matters of fober Hiftory, I fhall endeavour to fhew 
from what Sources thofe Accounts arofe, on which 
the low Date of the Egyptian Gods is founded : 
whence it wilkappear that they are rank Fables in- 
vented and contrived, as ufual, only for the Sup- 
port of Greater. 

1. The firft Source was the Addrefs of the Z- 
gyptian Priefts, to f{creen their Hero-worfbip from 
the Inquifition of the Curious. We have obferved 
above, from a famous Fable which the Egyptian 
Priefts invented', to record the Danger this Super- 
ftition incurred, and their Art in evading it, that 
the Original of their Hero-Gods was a Subject mali- 
cioufly purfued by the free Inquirers of thofe Times. 
For the Difcredit of this Superftition was that thefe 
Gods had been Men; and the Proof of their Hu- 
manity was fetched from their late Exiftence. Now 
what did thefe Matters in their Trade do to evade 
this Proof ? (we have feen before what they did to 
obfcure the Inquiry) Why, by an equal Effort of 
their Skill, they invented a Set of Fables, one of 
which has been examined above ™ concerning thefe 
Gods; which brought their Births even lower down 


k Sanchoniatho p. 132, 133. 

1 Pag.1go. The Fable I mean is that of Zyphon’s Perfecution 
of the Gods and their Flight into Egypr; which the Greeks bor- | 
rowed and fitted up with their own Names of the Gods, 

m Pag. 189. 
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than the Times of their certainly recorded Wor- 
fhip. What they gained by this was confiderable ; 
it threw a general Confufion over the Hiftory of their 
Actions: and in a fhort Time, made Men as in- 
difpofed to believe the o/d Stories of them, from 
whence the dangerous Truth of their Humanity 
might be evinced; as thefe new Fables, which 1t 
was impoffible they fhould credit, for the Reafon 
juft now affigned. Hence, as we fay, the jirft 
Source of the low Dates of thefe Hero-Gods. 

2. The /econd, was the ftrange Vanity of the 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original to 
the Egyptians. For we are to obferve that there 
were three -diftinguifhed Periods in the Religion of 
civilized Greece; two of which we have defcribed 
already.' The fir was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn their own 
Hero-Gods. The /econd, when they adopted the 
very Egyptian Gods: And the ¢bird, when, on the 
contrary, they pretended that the Egyptians had 
adopted theirs. On their firft Acquaintance with 
fLgypt, they were modeft, and fairly allowed its 
fuperior Antiquity, But as they advanced in Arts 
and Empire, they grew intoxicated with their good 
Fortune: and would now contend with Egypt, be- 
come by this Time as much fallen and depreffed in 
both, for the Honour of Priorit: and foon after, 
(as was no Wonder, when they had ventured fo far) 
with all the reft of Mankind®, And then it was 
(having now thoroughly confounded the Grecian and 
Egyptian Bacchus with Defign, which Confufion 
they had begun through Miftake) that they invented 
many Fables to countenance their ridiculous Pre- 
tenfions. Hence their idle Tale of 4p/s the Son or 
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Grandfon of. Phoroneus, becoming Ofris ; without 
any other Reafon in the World than this, that the 
Son of Phoroneus chanced to have the fame Name 
with the Symbol of Ofris. Hence, again, the Fable 
of Jo, the Daughter of Inachus, becoming J/s ; 
for fcarce fo good a Reafon, only an approaching Si- 
militude of Names. Yet thefe two wretched Fables, 
Sir J/aac, as furprifing as it is, has drawn in for 
the main Supports of his Hypothefis®, But as 


~ much Credit as his Adoption has given them, he 


that can believe Jo was ftolen out of Greece, carried 
into Egypt, and there made a Godde/s, may as well] 
think it likely that an European Ship fhould bring 
hither an Indian Savage to be made a Queen. 

But another Story, of the fame Stamp, carries 
its own Conviction along with it, as Herodotus rightly 
obferved ?, For, to bring Hercules (as they had 
done fs and Ofris) out of Greece into Egypt, ina 
Manner fuitable to his Character, they pretended 
that when he came thither, and was led by the 
Egyptians, crowned with Garlands, to be offered up 
in Sacrifice at the Altar of Fupiter, he broke loofe 
from his Leaders, and killed all the Egyptians there 
affembled ; and in this rough Manner, I fuppofe, 
taught them to abolifh human Sacrifices, and to 


_worfhip him as a God: which feems to have been 


the firft bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. 
But, as Herodotus obferves, the Inventor of this 
Fable laid his Story ill together, and fhewed him- 
felf quite ignorant of Egyptian Manners. For, 
that, from the moft early Time, they were fo far 
from offering human Sacrifices, that it was unlaw- 
ful to offer up above three or four Species of Ani- 


© P. 192. of his Chronology. | 

Po Aiysos 3b aoArd 19 aha aumoxinxilas of “EWMnss. ivndng 5 
aurion x 6046 pudec igs, vey el F “Hegxdins Aiysor os evry 
ammopwor is “Aryua'lo, Ge. Lil. c. 45. 7 
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mals, But the Egyptians owed them a good Turn 
for this Slander of buman Sacrifices; and indeed 


paid them with Ufury. For Herodotus tells us the 


Egyptian Priefts informed him, that when Menelaus 
went to Egyyt to enquire after Helen, and lay there 
Wind-Bound, he cut up two Children of the Na- 
tives, to divine by their Entrails 4. 

This Humour was fo rooted in the Greeks that 
. Diodorus feems to infinuate, they akways difputed the 


Point of Priority with the Egyptians'. And fo far 


is true that it was one of their moft early Vani- 
ties‘: and though afterwards, on their firft Ac- 
quaintance with Egypt it was corrected, yet 1t burft 
out again, and lafted, as we fee, even to the Time 
of Diogenes Eaertius. But this is what was pleafant 
inthe Matter. The Egyptians were not content to 
complain, as well they might, that the Greeks had 
ftolen away their Gods and Heroes; but they 
would make Reprifals upon them; and, -in reclaim- 


ing their own, take away with them the undoubted 


Property of the Greeks, Thus Diodorus tells us, 
that when they charged the Greeks with taking 
away their {/s, they afferted an equal Right to 
Perfeust. Nay to aggravate the Theft, they pre- 
tended that Athens itfelf was originally but an E- 
gyptian Colony*, This was a home Thruft. But 
the Greeks, recollecting all their Force in one Proof- 
lye, and aiming to ftrike their Adverfaries to the 
very Vitals, affirmed, that one of the Egyptian Py- 


 @ Maley oP vo waidia ardpiv imiywetwr, tvJoud oOsm moines. 
Herod. 1. it. ¢. 119. ; 

Tees > TF Bie tyev vives aoyacrrniG 8 piver dudic- 
Anlezw “Eanes, aa x wore: MW Baclapur, towles avtoxboras 
Atyovlss, ——— p.6. * See p. 28, 29. 
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ramids was built by Ruopope a Grecian Whore. 
But this fetting up one falfe Claim to oppofe ano- 
ther was in the very Spirit of ancient Pagani/m*. 
Thus again, the Egyptians maintaining that civi- 
lized Greece owed its Religion to them, they pre- 
tended, in order to fupport a juft Claim, which 
did not want it, to a moft extravagantly high An- 
tiquity. The Greeks on their Parts, to be even 
with them, and to fupport a falfe one that did, 
having pretended that the Egyptians borrowed all 
from them, brought down the Age of thefe difputed 
Gods as much too low. Unluckily, the great Au- 
thor, who faw the unreafonable Autiquity of the 
one Syftem, did not fee the as unreafonable Novelty 
of the other. 

But we are not to think the Greeks firm and 
fteddy in this firft natural Confequence of their wn- 
juft Pretenfions.. Nothing is fo inconftant as Falfe- 
hood. When, on the Iffue therefore, they found, 
that all the Records of thofe Times were feen to 
contradict this Novelty; and, confequently, that 
their darling Claim itfelf was likely to be in Danger, 
they fhifted their Support, and then contended, as 


W Tay On pale&ireggs Pact “ERivev “Poddai@ erasong yuveenis 
eivaa. Herod. 1. ii. ¢. 134. Their Handle for this was a Story 
the Egyptian Priefts told of their King Cheops, the great Builder 
of Pyramids, that having exhaufted his Revenues, he raifed a 
new Fund for his Expences by the Proftitution of his Daughter. 
By which the Priefts, in their figurative Way of delivering Mat- 
ters, only meant that he proflituted Fufice. Which Interpre- 
tation is much confirmed by the Account they give of the diffe- 
rent Behaviour of his Son Mycerinus, dixas dé ods waver Bacs- 
Atay diatolares xedvery. [See Herod. l.ii. c. 1 26, 129.] But 
the Greeks took it literally. 

x See Div. Leg. vol.i. p. 430. where we have fhewn, . that 
the Gentile Converts unhappily practifed it even after their pre- 
tended Converfion tq a Religion that, condemns all the oblique 
Arts of Falfehood. as 

we 
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mals. But the Egyptians owed them a good Turn 
for this Slander of buman Sacrifices; and indeed 


paid them with Ufury. For Herodotus tells us the 


Egyptian Priefts informed him, that when Menelaus 
went to Egyyt to enquire after Helen, and lay there 
Wind-Bound, he cut up two Children of the Na- 
tives, to divine by their Entrails 9, 

- This Humour was fo rooted in the Greeks that 
. Diodorus feems to infinuate, they a/ways difputed the 
Point of Priority with the Egyptians*, And fo far 
is true that it was one of their moft early Vani- 
ties‘: and though afterwards, on their firft Ac- 
quaintance with Egypt it was corrected, yet it burft 
Out again, and lafted, as we fee, even to the Time 
of Diogenes Laertius. But this is what was pleafant 
in the Matter. The Egyptians were not content to 
complain, as well they might, that the Greeks had 
ftolen away their Gods and Heroes; but they 
would make Reprifals upon them; and, -in reclaim- 


ing their own, take away with them the undoubted 


Property of the Greeks, Thus Diodorus tells us, 
that when they charged the Greeks with taking 
away their {/s, they afferted an equal Right to 
Perfeust, Nay to aggravate the Theft, they pre- 
tended that Athens itfelf was originally but an E- 
gyptian Colony®. This was a home Thruft. Burt 
the Greeks, recollecting all their Force in one Proof- 
lye, and aiming to ftrike their Adverfaries to the 
very Vitals, affirmed, that one of the Egyptian Py- 
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ramids was built by RHopoPe a Grecian Whore. 
But this fetting up one falfe Claim to oppofe ano- 
ther was in the very Spirit of ancient Paganifm*. 
Thus again, the Egyptians maintaining that civi- 
lized Greece owed its Religion to them, they pre- 
tended, in order to fupport a juft Claim, which 
did not want it, to a moft extravagantly high An- 
tiquity. The Greeks on their Parts, to be even 
with them, and to fupport a falfe one that did, 
having pretended that the Egyptians borrowed all 
from them, brought down the Age of thefe difputed 
Gods as much too low. Unluckily, the great Au- 
thor, who faw the unreafonable Autiquity of the 
one Syftem, did not fee the as unreafonable Novelty 
of the other. ’ 

But we are not to think the Greeks firm and 
fteddy in this firft natural Confequence of their un- 
juft Pretenfions.. Nothing is fo inconftant as Falfe- 
hood. When, on the Iffue therefore, they found, 
that all the Records of thofe Times were feen to 
contradict this Novelty; and, confequently, that 
their darling Claim itfelf was likely to be in Danger, 
they fhifted their Support, and then contended, as 


W Tay dn pelekireggs Pact “ERivwr “Poddms@ eraseng yoreeric 
eves. Herod. 1. ii. c. 134. Their Handle for this was a Story 
the Egyptian Priefts told of their King Cheops, the great Builder- 
of Pyramids, that having exhaufted his Revenues, he raifed a 
new Fund for his Expences by the Proftitution of his Daughter. 
By which the Priefts, in their figurative Way of delivering Mat- 
ters, only meant that he proftituted Fufice. Which Interpre- 
tation is much confirmed by the Account they give of the diffe- 
rent Behaviour of his Son Mycerinus, dixas dé cOs waver Bacs- 
Atwv dixaolares xedvew. [See Herod. 1.ii. c. 126,129.) But 
the Greeks took it literally. 

* See Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 430. where we have fhewn, | that 
the Gentile Converts unhappily practifed it even after their pre- 
tended (Converfion ta a Religion that condemns all the oblique 
Arts of Falfehood, - 

we 
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we may fee by Plato, in Imitation of the Egyptians, 
for as extravagant an Antiquity Y, 

IV. Hitherto Sir J/aac was drawn in by Anti~ 
quity ; which had funk and foundered itfelf in the 
treacherous Soil of Mythology. But the greateft 
Part of his Reafoning, from thefe Genealogies, is on 
an Error of his own. The Age preceeding the De- 
ftruction of Troy is full of the Loves and Intrigues 
of the greater Gods: who fupplied that Expedition 
with Heroes very nearly related to them. Sir 
Tfaac, who fuppofed, as indeed he well might, 
from phyfical Obfervation, that the Gods and God- 
deffes left off getting and bearing Children when 
they died; concludes, from the Mytbologic Account 
of their Offspring, that they muft needs have Lved 
but two or three Generations before the War of 
Troy. But our great Philofopher took this Matter 
a deal too ferioufly. The Truth is he concerned 
himfelf no further with the fabulous Hiftory of an- 
cient Times than ferved the Purpofe of his Sy{ftem, 
Otherwife he muft have feen, on the moft carelefs 
Survey, that one of the effential Attributes of a 
Pagan God was getting Baftards: and that for one 
he really had in Life, his Worfhippers fathered a 
hundred upon him after his Deceafe. This amorous 
Commerce between Heaven and Earth continued 
even to the very late Times of Paganifm; as we 
learn from the primitive Apologifts; who referring 
to their perpetual Intrigues, in Mythologic Story, 
rally the Idolaters, of their Time, with great Vi- 
vg on the fudden old Age and Debility of their 
sods. 
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It being notorious then, that every Age of the 
Pagan World {warmed with the Progeny of their 
Gods, Sir J/aac’s Conclufion from the Time of their 
Sons and Grandfons to sheir own, is altogether fal- 
lacious, But as, in thefe Inquiries, we have ftill 
attempted to account for the Fables of Antiquity, 
in order to deteét their feveral Natures, and pre- 
vent their future Mifchief, \ze fhall now confider 
the Original of thefe. 

1. The firft Caufe of this doubly fpurious Offspring, 


was the Contrivance of Wives to hide their Adul- | 


tery, and of Virgins to excufe their Incontinence. 
The God bore the Blame, or rather the Mortal 
reaped the Glory: and Paffion, as is ufual, was ad- 
vanced into Piety. Great Men too, employed it, 
(for then great Men had fome Regard for their Ho- 
nour) to conceal the Ignominy of a bafe and low- 
born Commerce. Ina Word, both Sexes foon learnt 
the Sweets of a holy Intrigue: where a pretended 
Converfe with a God or defs preferved their 
Reputation and advanced their Power and Autho- 
rity. Sometime the Amour between the real Par- 
ties was mutually concerted: as that of Anchifes and 
a Country Wench; who, in Regard to his Honour, 
was to pafs under the Natne of Venus. So Homer *,. 


_ & Divine Zneas brings the Dardan Race, 

“© Anchifes? Son by Venus’ ftol’n embrace ; 

“© Born in the Shades of Ida’s fecret Grove, 
<¢ A mortal Mixing with the Queen of Love. _ 
Mr. Pops. 
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Yet this is one of the Inftances Sir J/zac brings to prove the lew 
Age of the Goddels Venus. See p. 191. of bis Chronology. 
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And in a much lower Age the Wife of Philip of 
Macedon and her Court-Gallant. Sometime again, 
one of the Parties was deceived by the others im- 
pioufly affuming the Mafk of Divinity, as feems 
to have been the Cafe of Aftyoche*. 


Two valiant Brothers rule th’ undaunted Throng, 
“© Talmen and AfcalapBus the Strong : 
“<< Sons of Afyoché the Heav'nly Fair, 
<< Whofe Virgin charms fubdu’d the God of War : 
“© In Affor’s Court as fhe retir’d to reft, 
*¢ The Strength of Mars the blufhing Maid compreft. 
| Mr. Pope. 
And of the Prieftefs Rhea, 


Quem Rhea Sacerdos 
Furtivum partu [ub luminis edidit auras, 
Mifta Deo Mulier >, 


And of Alcmene the Mother of Hercules. And was 
certainly the Cafe of the virtuous Paulina, in the 
Reign of Tiverius: who being made to believe that 
the God Anubis was fallen in Love with her, went 
to the appointed Affignation with a Mind equally 
governed by conjugal Chaftity. and Superftition. 
The Story is very curious, and told by Fofepbus ¢, 
with all its Circumftances. In fhort, if we may 
believe Ovid, who was admirably fkilled in Mytbo- 
logic Hiftory, this was one of the moft common 
Covers of Luft and Concupifcence. Hear how he 
makes the pretended Nurfe of Semele caution her 
Miftrefs againft the Addrefles of Fupster, 
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Opto 

Fupiter ut fit, ait: Metuo tamen omnia, Muti 

NomiIneE DivoRUM THALAMOS INIERE PU- 
pDicos 4%, 


2, Another Caufe was the Ambition of this pre- 
tended Offspring themfelves, in order to fupport 
their Authority amongft their barbarous Followers 
or Subjects. Thus we are told the two Amazon 
Queens, Marthefia and Lampeto, gave out that 
they were the Daughters of Mars — ne fucceffibus 
deeffet auétoritas (ays the Hiftorian) genitas feMar- 


TE predicabant®, And thus Romulus and Remus 


pretended to the fame Relation; but this Matter 
4s explained at large in the Difcourfe on the an- 


cient Legiflators f. 


3. A third Caufe was the Flattery of Sycophants 
and corrupt Courtiers, To this Practice T/epolemus 
alludes in his Addrefs to Sarpedon: 


¢ Know thy vain felf, nor let their Flatt’ry move, 

<< Who ftyle thee Son of Cloud-compelling Fove. 

<< How far unlike thofe Chiefs of Race divine ! 

<¢ How vaftthe Diffrence of their Deeds and thinet! 
Mr. Pore, 


4. The laft Caufe was a mere Figure of Speech 
in the Eaftern Phrafeology: which, to exprefs the 


‘Qualities of the Perfon fpoken of, called a great 
‘Warrior the Son of Mars; a beautiful Woman, 


the Daughther of Venus; .and a good Phyfician, the 
Offspring of /culapius. Thus Homer, 
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<¢ In thirty Sail the fparkling Waves divide, 

‘© Which Podahrius and Machaon guide. 

«© To thefe his Skill their Parent-God imparts, 

s¢ Divine Profeffors of the healing Arts +. 
| : | Mr. Pope. 


And that the Poet meant no more than that they 
were excellent in their Profeffion, appears from his 
giving to all the Egyptians the fame Original, 
where fpeaking of their fuperior Eminence in the 
Art of Phyfic : 


<< Thefe Drugs, fo friendly to the Joys of Life, 

*¢ Bright Helen learn’d from Thone’s imperial Wife; 
<< Who {way’d the Sceptre, where prolific Nile 

¢¢ With various Simples cloaths the fat’ned Soil— 
<¢ From Paon fprung, their Patron God imparts 

“© Toall the Pharian Race his healing Arts'. 


Mr. Fenton. : 


Thus have I endeavoured to difcover, and lay 
open, the true Caufes of all that heap of Confufion 
which goes under the Name of the Aijftory of the 
Heroic Ages. Thofe falfe Facts therefore, and the 
miftaken Conclufions drawn from them, by Sir 
Tfaac, to fupport the Identity of Ofris and Sefofris, 
being detected; general Tradition, which vouches 
for their real Diverfity, 1s reinftated in its Credit. 
Whole Teftimony likewife, as we went along, we 
neglected not occafionally to fupport by feveral cor- 
_ soborating Circumftances. | 

I might indeed have taken a very . different 
Rout, through this Land of Fables, to the Confu- 
tation of his Hypothefis ; by oppofing Adventure to 
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Adventure, and Genealogy to Genealogy; and have 
formed upon them, as others have done before 
me, a Syiftem of Chronology very different from 
our illuftrious Authors, But all perhaps the Rea- 
der had got, by a Difpute fo managed, would have 
been only a Right to old Demipbo’s Complaint, 
Feciftis probe: Incertior fum multo quam dudum. 
I have attempted, therefore, to find a Way of 
greater Certainty; in an Explanation of the general 
Principles and Praéfices of ancient Superftition : 
of which, their Mythologic Hiftory was the Fruits. 
By which Explanation it appears that all thofe 
Facts, on which Sir J/aac founds his Proof, were 
certainly falfe. So that if I have explained thofe 
Principles and Praétices aright, the Method is de- 
cifive: and the pretended Identity, which is con- 
tenanced only by the Confufion occafioned by thofe 
Principles and Praétices, is entirely unmafked, — 


Il. 


But although I could have given no reafonable 
Account of thofe miftaken Faé¢ts, from which Sir 
Lfaac infers the Identity; I was ftill able to prove 
the Falfehood of that Identity, from the Con/e- 
quences neceflarily following its Suppofition. Not 
only from thofe which our great Author would not 
venture to admit, but from thofe which he would. 
Now both thefe, we fay, directly contradict Scrip- 
TuRE and the Nature of TuHincs. So that as 
before we proved the Error of his Conclufion from 
the Falfehood of his Premiffes: we now begin at 


the other End, and fhall prove the Falfehood of 


-his Premiffes from the Error of his Conclufion. 


I. I have, in the third and fourth Sections of this 
Book, fhewn at large, from facred Scripture, il- 
luftrated and confirmed by prophane Antiquity, — 
that Egypt was a polite and powerful Empire - 

: ¢ 
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the Lgreffion of the I/raeltes; This is alone fuffi- 
cient to overthrow Sir I/aac Newton’s whole Syftem. 
But to make it ftill more evident, it may be proper 
to take a particular, though fhort View of the ne- 
ceffary Confequences that follow the fuppofed Iden- 
tity of Ofris and Sefoftris. Thefe may be divided 
into two Parts; fuch, as this great Author has ven- 
tured to own; and fuch, as for their apparent Falfe- 
hood, he was obliged to pafs over in Silence. 

I begin with the latter, Thofe very Hiftories 
on which Sir J/aac builds his Identity, tell us; that 
Ofris invented the Culture af the Vine*; and 
abolifhed the Cuftom his favage Subjects had of 
eating one another!: that his Wife and Sifter [és 
taught them to fow Corn™,; and gave them their 
firft Syftem of Laws": That they were both the 
profefied Patrons of Nafcent Arts; and that all the 
Inftruments of Hufbandry were found out in their 
Time. But if Ofris were Sir T/aac’s Sefoftris all 
thefe fine Difcoveries were made but two Generati- 
ons before the Trojan War, and full five hundred. 
Years after the Exodus, and then what are we 
to think of the Bible? But the grofs Abfurdity of 
thefe Things hindered Sir J/aac from receiving them 
into the Confequences of his new Syftem: yet they 

being derived from the fame Authority with the 
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Confequences he has received, the great Author 
was obliged to pafs them over in Silence: But 
though he has done fo, we muft not: But without 
Scruple infift upon it that he has here tranfgreffed 
the juft Rules of Conclufion, which required of him 
one or other of thefe three Things; either to re- 
ceive the Confequences he has rejected, or to reject 
thofé’he has received; or laftly, to fhew that they , 
{ftand upon different Authority, But he has done 
none- of this, he has picked and chofen as he-liked 
befts and left, what he rejected, without Notice. 
Diodorus fays, that Ofris abolifhed the Cuftom of 
human Sacrifices ; that he built the City of Thebes; 
that he regulated the Worfhip of the Gods, and 
conquered many Nations. ‘Thefe Things Sir J/aac, 
who takes Ofrzs for Se/oftris; admits.: The fame 
Hiftorian fays, that this Ofris firft cultivated the 
Vine; reftrained his Subjects from eating one :ano- 
ther; and found out the Arts of Life; that his 
Wife Js invented Agticulture, and gave the firft 
Laws to the Egyptians ; and this he rejects. Though 
if one Part of the Szcilian’s Account be of better 
Authority than the other, it is that which fays Jés 
invented Agriculture. Yor he exprefly tells us, that 
this was found written on a large Column, in Hiero-~ 
glyphic Characters, half confumed with Age, then 
{tanding in the City of Ny/a in Arabia’. Hence 
we conclude that this latter Part is an unavoidable 
Confequence of Sir J/aac’s Conclufion : and as the 
Facets of this Part are falfe, it will follow that the 
Premiffes, from whence his Conclufion is deduced, 
are fo, likewife, 

2. We come next to the Confequences the great 
Author has thought fit to efpoufe: Some of which 
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are thefe, that Inftruments of War, Horfes for msi- 
itary Service, Animal Food, the exalt Diftribution 
of Property, alphabetic Letters, and the well peopling 
of Egypt, were all the Product of the Age of his 
Sefofiris. ; 

_ 1. Vulcan, he fays, who lived even to the Times 
of the Trojan War, invented Armour, and was, on 
that Account, deified by the Egyptians. His Words 
' are thefe, He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and 
Byblus] ¢// a very great Age, living to the Times of 
the Trojan War, and becoming exceeding rich ? : ——« 
And for afffting the Egyptians with Armour, it is 
probable, that be was deified by bis Friends the E- 
gyptians, by the Name of Baal-Canaan or Vulcan : 
for Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians, 
and was a King, according to Homer, and reigned in 
Lemnos; ad Cinyras was an Inventor of Arts, and 
found out Copper in Cyprus, and the Smith’s Hammer, 
and Anvil, and Tongs and Laver; and employed 


Workmen in making Armour, and other Things of 


Brafs and Iron, and was the only King celebrated in 


Hiftory for pais | in Metals, and was King of 


Lemnos, and the Hufband of Venus; all which are 
the Charafers of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about 
the Time of the Death of Cinyras, viz. in the Reign 
of their King Amenophis, built a very fumptuous 
Temple at Memphis ¢o Vulcan 4, Here we have 
a Hero, living till the Time of the Trojan War, not 
only the Inventor of Arms, but likewife of thofe 
very Tools employed in making them. That this 
was our Author’s Meaning, is plain from what he 
tells us of the Egyptians fighting with Clubs in the 
Time of Sefofris': which, certainly, was for want 
of better Arms; and ftill plainer, from what he 
tells of Vulcan’s being made a God; which, certainly, 
was for a new Invention. If I fhould now thew, 
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by a formal Enumeration of Particulars, how this 
contradi¢ts the whole Bible, the Reader would furely 
think I was difpofed to trifle with him. Inftead of 
this, I fhall but juft obferve, that it can as ill be 
reconciled to Homer: Who feems, indeed, to make 
Vulcan the Inventor of Arms ; but, at the fame Time, 
makes both him, and his Invention, the Product 
ofa much earlier Age. By his Poem of the Trojan 
War, it appears that Military Weapons had been 
then long in Ufe: and Vulcan, and his Wife Venus, 
Deities of old ftanding. Nor can it be objected that 
the Poet has given us the Image of his own Times, 


He was a more exact Obferver of Decorum; as ap- 


pears, amongft others, in a celebrated Inftance taken 
Notice of by the Critics, that though in his Days Ca- 
valry was in Ufe, yet he brings none to the Siege of 
Troy, becaufe at that Time unknown. Nor can 
his Ignorance be more fairly objected than his Want 
of Care. For he had the Songs and Poems of his 


_ Predeceffors to confult ; in which he found all the 


Particulars of that famous Expedition*, Now, if 


8 That Homer colleSted his Materials from the old Songs and 


~ Poems of his Anceftors, I conclude from this remarkable Cir. 


cumftance: In thofe Things wherein he might be inftruéted by 
human Records, we find him calling upon the Mu/es for Infor- 
mation: But when he relates what happened amongft the Gods, 
which he could only learn by Infpiration, he goes boldly intg 
his Story without any Jnvocation at all. Thus when he {peaks 
of the Squabbles between Jupiter, and his Wife Funo, he tellg 
them with as little Preparation as if they had been his nexe 
Neighbours. But when he is about to give a Catalogue of the 
Grecian Forces that came to the Siege of Troy, the likelieft of all 
Subjeéts, to be found in the old Poems of his Anceftors, he invo- 
cates the Mufes in the moft folemn and pompous Manner; 
Which therefore, I underftand as only a more poetic Intimation 
that he took his Account from Authentic Records, and not from 
uncertain Tradition. An Intimation, that would give Authority 
to all that followed. And thefe old Poems being, in his Time, 
held facred, and written by a kind of Infpiration, an Invocation — 
to them, under the Name of the Goddeffes, who were fup- 
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are thefe, that Inftruments of War, Horfes for mi- 
htary Service, Animal Food, the exai Diftribution 
of Property, alphabetic Letters, and the well peopling 
of Egypt, were all the Product of the Age of his 
Sefoftris. - 

1, Vulcan, he fays, who lived even to the Times 
of the Zrojan War, invented Armour, and was, on 
that Account, deified by the Egyptians. His Words 
' are thefe, He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and 

Byblus] ¢i/] a very great Age, Hing to the Times of 
the Trojan War, and becoming exceeding rich ?: —— 
And for afifting the Egyptians with Armour, if is 
probable, that be was deified by bis Friends the E- 
gyptians, by the Name of Baal-Canaan or Vulcan : 
for Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians, 
and was a King, according to Homer, and reigned in 
Lemnos; and Cinyras was an Inventor of Arts, and 
found out Copper in Cyprus, and the Smith’s Hammer, 
and Anvil, and Tongs and Laver; and employed 
Workmen in making Armour, and other Things of 
Brafs and Iron, and was the only King celebrated in 
fiftory for working in Metals, and was King of 
Lemnos, and the Etufband of Venus ; all which are 
the Charaéers of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about 
the Time of the Death of Cinyras, viz. in the Reign 
of their King Amenophis, built a very fumptuous 
Temple at Memphis #o Vulcan 4, Here we have 
a Hero, living till the Time of the Yrojan War, not 
only the Inventor of Arms, but likewife of thofe 
very Tools employed in making them. That this 
was our Author’s Meaning, is plain from what he 
tells us of the Egyptians fighting with Clubs in the 
Time of Sefofris': which, certainly, was for want 
of better Arms; and ftill plainer, from what he 
tells of Vulcan's being made a God; which, certainly, 
was for a new Invention. If I fhould now thew, 
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by a formal Enumeration of Particulars, how this 
contradicts the whole Bid/e, the Reader would furely 
think I was difpofed to trifle with him. Inftead of 
this, I fhall but juft obferve, that it can as ill be 
reconciled to Homer: Who feems, indeed, to make 
Vulcan the Inventor of Arms; but, at the fame Time, 
makes both him, and his Invention, the Product 
ofa much earlier Age. By his Poem of the Trojan 
War, it appears that Military Weapons had been 
then long in Ufe: and Vulcan, and his Wife Venus, 
Deities of old ftanding. Nor can it be objected that 
the Poet has given us the Image of his own Times, 
He was a more exaét Obferver of Decorum; as ap- 
pears, amongft others, ina celebrated Inftance taken 
Notice of by the Critics, that though in his Days Ca- 
valry was in Ufe, yet he brings none to the Siege of 
Troy, becaufe at that Time unknown. Nor can 
his Ignorance be more fairly objected than his Want 
of Care. For he had the Songs and Poems of his 
_ Predeceffors to confult ; in which he found all the 
Particulars of that famous Expedition*, Now, if 


8 That Homer colle&ted his Materials from the old Songs and 
Poems of his Anceftors, I conclude from this remarkable Cir. 
cumftance: In thofe Things wherein he might be inftructed by 
human Records, we find him calling upon the Mu/es for Infor- 
mation: But when he relates what happened amongft the Gods, 
which he could only learn by Infpiration, he goes boldly intg 
his Story without any Jwvecation at all. Thus when he fpeaks 
of the Squabbles between Jupiter, and his Wife Funo, he tellg 
them with as little Preparation as if they had been his nexe 
Neighbours. But when he is about to give a Catalogue of the 
Grecian Forces that came to the Siege of Troy, the likelieft of all 
Subjeéts, to be found in the old Poems of his Anceftors, he invo- 
cates the Mu/es in the moft folemn and pompous Manner; 
Which therefore, I underftand as only a more poetic Intimation 
that he took his Account from Authentic Records, and not from 
uncertain Tradition, An Intimation, that would give Authority 
to all that followed. And thefe old Poems being, in his Time, 
held facred, and written by a kind of Infpiration, an Invocation 
to them, under the Name of the Goddeffes, who were fup- 
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Military Weapons, at the Time of the Trojan War, 
had been in long Ufe amongft the Greeks, it is im- 
poffible they fhould have been (as Sir [/aac Newton 
fuppofes) but jut invented in Egypt. 


pofed to have dictated them, was an extreme ae, and eafy 
Figure. 


“Eare’ le voy ory Maou, éAvprtce dduaT txvoa® 
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“* Say, Virgins, feated round the Throne divine, 

“© All-knowing Goddeffes! immortal nine! 

“* Since Earth’s wide Regions, Heav'n’s unmeafur’d Height, 
- And Hell’s Abyfs hide nothing from your Sight, 

“* We wretched Mortals loft in doubt below, 

“* But guefs by Rumour, and but boaft we know, 

“* Oh, fay what Heroes Mr. Pore. 


Which, put into a plain Drefs, is no more than this Intimation 
to the Reader, As the old Records of the Poets have preferved a 
wery circumflantial Account of the Forces «warring before Troy, I 
will rather fetch my Account from rents than from uncertain and 
confufed Tradition. . 

This Obfervation will likewife help to explain mapeliee as re- 
markable Circumftance in Homer: And that is his fo frequently 
telling us, as he is defcribing Perfons or Things, that they bore 
one Name amongft the Gods, and another amongft Mortal; : 
which now we may colleét, means no more than that, in thofe 
old Poems, they were called differently from the Names they 
went by inthe Time of Homer. Thus {peaking of Titan he 
fays, 


"2x Exalilyesegy NurAcar és rox ogy ‘Orvumar, 


“Oy Besacewy MAALLOS Pee BIORES O€ Te Waves 
"Aryasoy . IA. a. ¥. 402. 


** Then called by thee, the Monfter Titan came, 

** Whom Gods Briareus, Men Aigeon name. — Mr. Pope. 
So again, | 

"Est 5} ti5 egmaegile aidews amet xorayn, 

“Ev medica a irctv 00, meehd eg.@ Evo, 45 t vba" 

Tw Aros ey: Dees Belieray xixanoxyor, ‘ 

"Absdvely Sits onax wirvoxkebacw Muesrn;, JA. 8. ¥. 811. | 
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2. Our great Author makes Se/ofris’s Conqueft 
of Libya the Occafion of furnifhing Egypt with 
Horfes, After the Conqueft of Libya (fays he) by 
which Egypt was furnifbed with Horfes, and fur- 
nifoed Solomon and bis Friends, be prepared a Fleet, 
&c.* The illuftrious Writer is here fpeaking of 
the Original of thofe civil Advantages, for which 
ancient Egypt was fo much celebrated. He had 
before and afterwards told us his Thoughts of their 
Aftronomy, Navigation, Letters, Nomes, and Weapons 
of War. Wecannot, therefore, avoid Underftand- 


“ Amidft the Plain in Sight of J/ion ftands 

** A rifing Mount, the Work of human Hands, 

“ This for Myrinne’s Tomb th’ Immortals know, 7 
“* Tho’ call’d Bareia in the World below. . |. Mr. Pore. 


And again, 
"Avila 3° we” “Hpatsoo piyas arolanos Becdudime, 
“Oy Zetvbor xarivos Deol, avdees > Exducrdo. Av’. 9.73. 
“*-With fiery Vulcan laft in Battle ftands , 
“¢ The facred Flood that rolls on golden Sands ; 
‘* Xanthus his Name with thofe of Heav’nly Birth, 
s¢ But call’d Scamander by the Sons of Earth. Mr. Porr. 


The ald Names are called by Homer, the Names ufed by the 
Immortals, on thefe three Accounts: 1. As they were thofe em- 
ployed in the ofd facred Poems. 2. As they were the Names in 
Ule in the fir Heroic Ages. And 3. as they were of barbarous 
and Egyptian Original, from whence came the Myrholgic Hiftory 
of the Gods. But fuppofing them not to be taken by Homer 
from thefe o/d Poems, no reafonable Account can be given for his 
fo particular Information of this Circumftance. Suppofing they 
‘were, the Reafon is evident. It was to remind the Reader, from 
Time to Time, that he kept their old venerable Records ftill in 
_ his Eye, which would give Weight and Authority to what he 
delivered. Two Lines of the pretended Cha/daic Oracles, col- 
leéted by Patricius, well explain this Matter, and fhew the great 
Reverence of the Ancients for the Religion of Names: 

*Oveucle Badooa nwol ae mctnc, 
sEiat of piney ixdsois Jedcdola. | 
- Never change barbarous Names; for every Nation bath Names 
subich it received from God, t Pag. 215. 


3 ing 
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ing what he here fays, of the Libyan Horfes, to 
mean, that the Conqueft of that’ Country was the 
firft Occafion of Egypt’s abounding in Horfe. But 
this directly contradicts Holy Scripture, which affures 
us they abounded in them long before. Their Pur- 
fuit of the J/raelites' is thus defcribed, sd Pharaoh, 
made ready bis Chariot, and took bis People with’ him. 
Sand be took fix bundred chofen Chariots, and all the 
Chariots of Egypt, and Captains over every one of 
them, — The Egyptians purfued after them (all the 
Horfes and Chariots of Pharaoh and bis Horfemen and 
bis Army.) — And the Egyptians purfued, and went 
an after them to the mids of the Sea, even all Pha- 
raoh’s Horfes, bis Chariots and bis Horfemen*. Sir 
Jfaac feems to have been aware of this Evidence 
againft him, and endeavours to turn it on the Side 
of his Hypothefis. In the Days of Moszs (fays he) 
all. the Chariots of Egypt, with which Pharaoh pzr- 
sued Vfrael, WERE BUT SIX HUNDRED. Exod, xiv. 7”. 
This is a ftrange Miftake. The fix bundred, men- 
. tioned in the Place quoted, are exprefly faid to be 
the chofen Chariots, that is the King’s Guard, 
or a ftanding Militia ; for that over and above thefe, 
all the Chariots of Egypt, an indefinite Number, 
went on the Purfuit. Befides, the Number of Hor- 
Jes is not to be eftimated from the Chariots, becaufe 
there was an Army of Hor/emez likewife on this 


_— ition. 7 : | 
_ However, according to Sir J/aac’s own Confeffion 
it appears, that Egypt abounded with Hor/e earlier 
than the Time he here affigns. For the vatt Num- 
ber of Pbiliftim Horfe brought into the Field, in 
the fecond Year of the Reign of Sau/, in an Army 
‘confifting of thirty thoufand. Chariots and fix thou- 
fand Horfemen, came all, in our Author’s Opinion, 
from Egypt. The Canaanites (fays he) bad their 
® Exon. xiv. 9.6, 7-9-23. © P. 167. _ 
» 9.6, 7-923 |  Horfes 
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Hlorfes from Egypt; and from the great Army 
of the Philiftims againf#t Saul, and the great Number 
of their Horfes I feem to gather that the Shepherds 
bad newly relinquifbed Egypt, and joined them*,——~- 
Now if they had fuch plenty of Horfe in the Time 
of Saul, how was it that they were furnifhed from 
Libya in the Time of Sefac? — —— 

But another Circumftance, in facred Hiftory, 
will fhew us, that Egypt, which fupplied Canaan, 
abounded in Horfe ftill much earlier. In the Law 
of Mofes, we find this Prohibition, perfonally di- 
rected to their future King: He jball. not multiply 
Horfes to bimfelf, nor caufe the People to return to 
Epypt, to the End that be fhould multiply Horfes: 
forasmuch as the Lord bath faid unto you, Ye fball 
henceforth return no more that Way’. Now the 
Reafon, here given, being to prevent all Commerce 
with Egypt, we muft conclude, if it appear that E- 
gypt, at this Time, fupplied other Nations with 
Horfes, that the Law extended to their udges as well 
as Kings. But they did fupply other Nations. For 
we find the confederate Caxaanites (who, by Sir 
Tfaac’s Confeffion, had their Horfes from Egyp#) 
warring againft Fofbua, they and all their Hofts with 
them, much People, even as the Sand that is upon the 
SeaShare in Multitude, with Horfes and Chariots very 
many*. The Law therefore did refpect the Fudges. 
And this Reafoning is confirmed by Faé#, For 
Fofoua, when he had defeated thefe confederate 
Hofts, boughed their Horfes and burnt their Chariots 
with Fire*, according to the Commandment of the 
Lord. Obferving the Law in the fame rigorous 
Manner, it was obferved by their Kings to whom it 
was perfonally addreffed. For thus Abad deftroyed ~ 
the Horfes and Chariots of Benhadad». Inow there- 

x Pag. 167. Y Deut. xvii. 16. * Jos. xi. ¥. 4. 

ay.g.  %& 1 Kincs xx. ¥. 21. oe 
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fore conclude the other Way from ¢his Law, that 
the Trafic with Egypt for Horfes was very common 
in the Times of Mo/fes and Fofhbua. Confequently 
Egypt was not firft furnifhed with Horfes from Zi- 
bya in the Time of Sir L/aac’s Sefoftris, | 
_ But. it may add Strength to this Reafoning, as 
well as Light to the Law itfelf, if we inquire more 
particularly into the Reafons of it, which we fhall 
find fo weighty and various as loudly to proclaim 
the phy of its Author. 
The farft Reafon (which was exprefly delivered 
il the Law) 1s, properly, RELicious. He [the 
King] fays the Law, foall not multiply Horfes to 
bimfelf, nor caufe the People to return to Egypt, to 
the. End that be fhould multiply Horfes ; forasmuch 
as the Lord had faid unto you, ye foall henceforth re- 
turn no more that Way. i.e. He fhall not eftablith 
a Body of Cavalry, becaufe it cannot be effected 
without fending his,People into. Egypt, which is the 
only Place that can furnifh him with Horfes. But 
the Lord hath exprefly declared the J/raelites thall 
have nq.Commerce with that People. — Nothing 
certainly could be wifer than this Provifion.’ For 
how dangerous to pure Religion, all Intercourfe 
with Egvpt was, I need not tell the learned Reader ; 
nor indeed any other, after he has read the follow- 
ing Section. | 
When Solomon had violated this aw: and oles 
plied EIorfes ta fuch Excefs that we are told, he 
bad forty thoufand Stalls of Horfes for bis Chariots, 
and taelve thoufand Horfemen*, it was foon attended 
with thofe tatal Confequences the Law had foretold. 
For this witeft of Kings’ having likewife, contrary 
10 another Law of Mo/fes, married Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter?) the early Fruits of his Commerce; and then, 
by a Repetition of the fame Crime, but Tranf- 
“4 kines ay. ¥ 28. “2KanGs iit, ya, 
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greffion of another Law, more ftrange Women; 
they firft, in Violation of a fourth Law, brought 
him to build them Idol Temples for: zbe:r Worthip; 
and afterwards, againft a fifth, {till more fundamen- 
tal, to erect other Temples for his ownf. The 
Original of all this Mifchief was the forbidden Tya- 
fic with Egypt for Horfes. For. thither, we are 
told, the Agents of Solomon went to mount his Ca- 
valry.— And Solomon gathered Chariots and Hor/e- 
men: and he bad a thoufand and four hundred Cha- 
riots, and twelve thoufand Horfemen, which be placed. 
in the Chariot-Cities, and with the King at Jerufa- 
lem — And he bad Horfes brought out of Egypt, and 
linen Yarn: the King’s Merchants received the linen 
Yarn at a Price. And they fetcht up.and brought 
forth out of Egypt a Chariot for fix bundred Shekels 
of Silver, and an.Horfe for an hundred and fifty *. 
Nay, this great King even turned Fadfor for the 
neighbouring Monarchs, — nd fo brought they out 
Flor fes for all the Kings of the Hittites, and for the 
Kings of Syria by their Means», | This opprobrious 
Commerce was kept: up by his. Succeffors: and at- 
tended with the fame fatal Confequences. J/aiab, 
with. his ufual Majefty denounces: the Mifchiefs of 
this Trafic :. and foretells, that the good Effects of 
Jeaving it would be the forfaking their Idolatries. 
Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and 
ftay on Horfes and truft in Chariots, becaufe they are 
many; and in Hoarfemen, becaufe they are very firong:: 
but they look not unto the holy one of Urael, neither 
feek the Lord. For thus bath the Lord fpoken 
unto me: Like as the Lion, and the young Lion, roaring 
on his Prey, when.a multitude of Shepberds is called 
forth against him, be will not be afraid of their 
Voice, nor abafe bimfelf for the Noife of them: So 
© yKines xi.y.t. £1 Kines xi. 9.7, 8. 
§ 2CHRon.i. ¥. 46,17, 4 9.17. 
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frall the Lord of Hofts come down to fight for Mount 
Zion, and for the Hill thereof — Turn ye unto bim 
from whom the Children of Urael have deeply revolted. 
For in that Day every Man fhall caft away bis Idols 
of Silver, and bis Idols of Gold, which your own 
Hands bave made unto you for a Sin’, 

2. The fecond Reafon againft multiplying Horfes 
I take to have been properly poriricaL. The 
Tfraelites, feparated by Gop, for his peculiar 
People, under his Government as King, muft needs 
be defigned to poffefs one particular Country. Ac- 
cordingly the Land of Canaan, the Habitation of 
the feven Nations, was marked out for their proper 
Inheritance. Within thefe Limits they were to be 
confined: it being foreign to the Nature of their 
Inftitution to make Conquefts, or to extend their 
Dominion. But the Expulfion of the feven Nations 
being, as we fhall fee prefently, to be effected by 
the extraordinary Affiftance of their King, their 
Succeffes muft, of courfe, be fudden and rapid. 
But nothing is fo impatient of Bounds as a People 
flufht with eafy Victories. The Projects of fuch 
are always going on from Conqueft to Conqueft, 
Now to defeat this fo natural Difpofition in a Na- 
tion not defigned for Empire, a Law is given againft 
multiplying Horfes: than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more effectual, — The Country, where 
they. were confined, was rocky and mountainous: 
which, therefore, in the firft Place, was ust for 
the Breed and Suftentation of Horfe. Telemachus, 
in Homer, 1s commended for giving this Reafon for 
his refufing the Horfes of Menelaus: 

Haud male Telemachus proles patientis Ulixets 

Non eft aptus equis Ithaca locus, ut neque planis 

Porrettus fpatits nec multe prodigus berbe. ‘a : 

| OR. 


ids, Xxxi. ¥. 1, 4.6,7. 7 
But 
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But ‘principally, when they had once got Poffeffion 
of this Country, they had itsle need of Horfe to 
preferve their Conqueft: as all fkilled in the Art of 
War very well underftand. The J/raelites there- 
fore, had they been either wife, or pious, would 
have foon found that their true Strength, as well 
political as religious, lay in Infantry, As that of 
Egypt, for a contrary Reafon, was in Cavalry. 
Hence that People, who well underftood their Ad- 
vantages, fo induftrioufly propagated the Breed of 
Horfe, as the fureft Defence of their Territories. 
There is a remarkable Paffage, in the Hiftory of 
thefe Times, to fupport what I here advance. 
When Benbadad, the Gentile King of Syria, whofe 
Forces confifted of Chariots andHor femen, had warred, 
with ill Succefs, againft the King of I/rae/, his Mi- 
nifters, in 2 Council of War, deliver their Advice 
to him in thefe Terms: And the Servants of the 
King of Syria aid unto him, Their Gods are Gods of 
the fills, therefore they were flronger than we: but 
let us fight againft them in the Plain, and furely we 
foall be ftronger than they. — And be bearkened unto 
their Voice and did fo*, ‘From this Paffage I col- 
le&t 1, That the Army of J/rae/, being all Infantry, _ 
had chofen the Situation of the Hil/s: And this 
with proper military Skill. 2. That their conftant. 
Succefs, in fuch a Difpofition of their Forces, oc- | 
cafioned this Advice of the Minifters of Benhadad. 
Thefe Men, poffeffed with the general Notion of 
of local tutelary Deities, finding the Arms of J/rael 
always fuccefsful on the Ais, took it for the more 
eminent Manifeftation of the Power of their Gods, 
“Tbeir Gods, fay they, are Gods of the Hills. Their 
Superftition dictated the firft Part of their Opinion; 
and their Skill in War, the fecond, let us fight againft 
‘them in the Plain, Their Conduét had been hi- 
| — -& a Kanes xx. 3.23, & feq. | 
therto 
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therto moft abfurd. They had attacked an Army 
of Infantry, with one only of Cavalry, on Hills and. 
in Defies. ; 

But this Want of Horfe, (which fpecies. of mis 
litary Force neither the Product of their Country 
could well fupport, nor the Defence of it need) 
would effectyally prevent any Attempt of extending 
their Dominions, either into the Jeffer Afia, Mefopo- 
tamia, or Egypt. All which furrounding Countries 
ftretching out into large and extended Plains, could 
not be fafely invaded or entered upon without 4 
numerous Cavalry. In this View, therefore, the 
Wifdom of the Law can never be fufficiently ad- 
mired. 

3. But the third Reafon I fhall be bold, (after 
a great Writer) to affign for it was, that it might 
be a ftanding MANIFESTATION OF THAT EXTRA+ 
ORDINARY ProvipENcE. by which the J/raelites 
‘were conducted into the Land of Canaan, I have 
fhewn that, when once fettled in Poffeffion, they 
might well defend themfelves in it, without the 
Help of Cavalry. But to conquer it without that 
Help, and from a warlike People, abounding in 
Cavalry, and in Cities walled up to Heaven, was 
more than a raw unpractifed Infantry could ever 
have performed alone. I am fure | need fay no 
more to convince Military Men of the extreme Dif- 
ference of the two Cafes. But left I fhould be 
thought: by. others to be guilty of Tergiverfation, 
I will endeavour to fhew this Difference. 1. Firft 
then, in the Defence of a Country, the Invaded can 
cchufe their Ground; and as it is their Intereft to 
avoid coming to a decifive Action, fo being amidtft 
their own native Stores and Provifions, they have 
- it in their Power. On the contrary, the Invader 
muft attack his Foes where he finds them pofted. 
F or, by Reafon of the Scantinefs and Uncertainty . 
| of 
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of Supplies in an Enemies Country, he has not, for 
the moft Part, Time to draw them, by military 
Stratagems, from their Advantages. We find this 
very Cafe exemplified in the Hiftory of Benhadad, 
mentioned above. He had invaded J/rae/; but 
that People difpofing of their Infantry with foldierly 
Addrefs, he was forced to fight them on the Aii//s, 
where only they were to be met with. After many 
unfuccefsful Engagements, his Minifters propofed a 
new Plan for the Operation of his Arms, to aftack 
the Enemy in the Plains. And truly the Advice was 
good. But how to put it in Execution was the Que- 
‘ftion. For they being the Affailants, the J/raelites 
were Mafters of their Ground.- So that after all, 
there was no other Way of. bringing them into the 
Plains but by beating them from the Hiil/s. And 
there they muft have ftuck, till Famine and Defer- 
tion had ended the Quarrel. In this Exigence, their 
Blafphemy of the God of Ifrael enabled them to 
put their Counfels, againft him, in Execution. They 
fancied, according to the Superftition of that Time, 
and fo gave out, that be was God of the Hills bus 
not of the Valleys. His Omnipotence being thus 
difputed, he placed his People in the. Plains; and 
fent his Prophet to predict the coming Vengeance 
on his Enemies. And there came a -Man of FGop, 
and fpake unto the King of Iirael, and faid, thus faith 
the Lord, Becaufe the Syrians have faid; the Lord is 
God. of the Hills, but be is not God of the Valleys; 
therefore will I deliver all this great Multitude inta 
thine Hand, and ye fhall know that Iam the Lord’, 
2. Secondly the Poffeffors of fuch a Situation may 
fo difpofe their Cities and Fortreffes, with which 
they cover their Country, as to make an Invader’s 
Cavalry abfolutely ufelefs in their Attacks: and 
confequently to have no Occafion for any of their 
ly Kings xx, ¥.28. 
own 
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own, But the Invaders of a mountainous Country, 
where Cavalry is in Ufe, and confequently the De- 
fences difpofed in a contrary Manner, fo as beft 
to favour fuch Operation, go tocertain Deftruction 
without a Body of Hor/fe to fupport their Infantry. 
This therefore being the very Situation of Affairs 
when the J/raektes invaded Canaan, and conquered 
it, for till then they had not begun to tranfgrefs 
the Law againft Cavalry, I conclude that they mutt 
have been MIRACULOUSLY affifted. But this Ar- 
gument has been already feized on, and inforced, 
by an illuftrious Prelate, with fuch Advantage of Rea- 
foning, and Elegance of Reflexion, that I need fay 
no more upon it till I find our Adverfaries hardy 
enough to attack the Principles of his Difcourfe ™, 
and then they fhall hear further from me. 

. To return, we fee how little Reafon Sir [aac 
had for faying that Sefoftris’s Conqueft of Libya was 
the Occafion of Egyp#’s being furnifhed with Horfe, 
fo as to fupply the neighbouring Countries. But 
the Inftance was particularly ill chofen. For this 
very Sefoftris, whom he makes the Author of this 
Benefit to Egypt, did, by his filling the Country 
with Canals, deprive them of all Ufe and Service 
of their Horfe, with which, till this Time, Egypt 
fo much abounded; but which, from henceforth, 
we hear no more of *. | 

. 3. Again, in Confequence of the fame Syftem, 
‘our great Author feems to think that Animal Food 
was not in Ufe amongft the Egyptians till about this 


™ Ufe and Intent of Prophecy, &c. 4% Diff. Chrif’s Entry inte 
T erufalem. 
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Time. Ibe Egyptians (fays he) originally lived on 
the Fruits of the Earth, and fared bardly, and ab- 
ftained from Animals, and THEREFORE abominated 
Shepberds: Menes [the third from Sefofris] taught 
them to adorn their Beds and Tables with rich Furni- 
ture and Carpets, and brought in among/t them a 
fumptuous, delicious and voluptuous Way of Life?. 
Now whoever brought in the eating Fle/b, and a 
voluptuous Life, did it, as we are affured from 
Scripture, before the Time of fofeph. I have fhewn, 
in my Account of their Phyfcians, ‘as delivered in 
the Bible, that they were, then, a luxurious People?. 
From the Dream of Pbaraob’s Baker, compared 
with Fofeph’s Interpretation’, it appears, they eat 
animal Food: And, from the Defcription of Fo- 
fepb’s Entertainment of his Brethern, it appears, 
that a Difference of Diet, with Regard. to fuch 
Food, was not the Occafion of the Egyptian Enmity 
to Shepherds. — And be faid to the Ruler of bis 
Houfe, Bring thefe Men home, and say, and make 
ready: for thefe Men fall dine with me at Noon. 
4nd the Man did as Jofeph bade: and the Man 
brought the Men into Jofeph’s Houfe — And they 
fet on for bim by bimfelf, and for them by themfelves, 
and for the Egyptians, which did eat with him, by 
themfelves, becaufe the Egyptians might not eat Bread 
with the Hebrews, for that is an Abomination to the 
Egyptians, — dnd be took and fent Meffes unto them 


. © Pag. 2ar.. P See p. 39. and following, of this Volume. 
9 And the chief Baker faid unto Jofeph, J alfo was in my Dream, 
and behold I had three white Daher on my Head, and in the up- 
permoft Bafket there was of all manner of BAKE-MEATS for. 
Pharaoh, and the Birds did eat them out of the Bafket.— And 
Jofeph anfwered and faid— The three Bafkets are three Days. 
Yet within three Days foall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, 
and fhall hang thee on a Tree; and the Birds feall EAT THY 
Fursu from off thee. Gen. xl. 9.17. & feg. 
. fron 
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from before him*, Here, we fee the common Pro- 
' vifion, for the Entertainment, was Animal Food. 
And no one can doubt whether ¥o/eph conformed 
to the Egyptian diet. He fat fingle out of State, 
with regatd to the Egyptians: The Egyptians fat 
apart with regard to the Shepherds: and both were 
fupplied from the Governor’s Table; which was 
furnifhed from the Steward’s Slaughter-houfe. This 
too further appears from the Murmuring of. the 
Ifraelites in the Wildernefs of Sin, when they faid, 
Would to God we had died by the Hand of the Lord 
in the Land of Egypt, when we fat by the Fiesn- 
Pots, and when we did eat Bread to the full*: 
Now we can never fuppofe the Egyptians would 
fuffer theirSlaves, whom they kept in fo hard Op- 
preffion, to riot in Fle/h-pots, if it was, as Sir I/aac 
fuppofes, that Animal Food was an Abomination to 
them. a 

4. Again, he fuppofes that the exact Divifion 
of the Land of Egypt into Property was firft made 
in the Time of Sefofris. Sefoftris (fays he) upon 
bis returning home divided Egypt by Meafure a- 
mongft the Egyptians; and this gave a Beginning to 
furveying and Geometry‘. And, in another Place, he 
draws down the Original of Geometry {till lower ; 


even as late as Meris, the fifth'from Se/ofris, 


Meris (fays he) — for preferving the Divifion of 
Egypt into equal Shares amongst the Soldiers—wrote 
a Book of Surveying which gave a Beginning to Geo- 
metry". Let the Reader, now, confider, how pof- 
fible it is to reconcile this with the following Ac- 
count of Fofeph’s Adminiftration. And Jofeph 
bought all the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the 


Egyptians fold every Man bis Field, becaufe the Fa- — 


mine prevailed over them: fo the Land became Pha- 
t Gen. xliii, ¥, 16, 17-32-34. s Exon. xvi. ¥.3. 
* Pag. 218. u Pag. 248. 
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raoh’s. And as for the People, he removed them to 
Cities fron one End of the Borders of Egypt, even to 
the other End thereof. Only the Land of the Priefts 
bought be not: for the Priefts had a Portion affigned 
them of Pharaoh, and did eat their Portion which 
Pharaoh gave them, therefore they fold not their 
Lands, Then Jofeph faid unto the People, Bebold I 
have bought you this Day, and your Land for Pha- 
raoh: do bere is the Seed for you, and ye foall fow the 
Land, And it fhall coine to pafs, in the Increafe, 
that you foall give the fifth Part unto Pharaoh, and 
four Parts foall be your own, for Seed of the Field, 
and for your Food, and for them of your own Houfbolds, 
and for Food for your little ones. And Jofeph made 
it a Law over the Land of Egypt unta this Day, 
that Pharaoh fhould have the fifth Part, except the 
Land of the Priefts only, which became not Pharaoh's”. 
Here we have the Defcription of a Country very 
exactly divided out into private Property. It would 
afford Room for Variety of Reflexions; but I thall 
confine myfelf to the following. If private Pro-« 
perty had not been, at this Time, fettled with the 
utmoft Exactnefs, what Occafion had Fo/eph to re- 
cur to that troubleiome Expedient of tranfrlanting 
the People, reciprocally, from one End of Egypt 
to the other? His Purpofe is evident: It was to 
fecure Pharaoh in his new Property, by defeating 
* the ill Effects of that Fondnefs which People na- 
turally have to an old paternal Inheritance. - But 
what Fondnefs have Men for one Spot rather than 
another of Lands lying in common? Were the 
Egyptians at this Time, as Sir J/aac feems to fup- 
pofe, in the State of the unfettled Nomades, they 
would have gone from one End of Egypt to the 
other, without Fofeph’s fending ; and without the 
leaft Regret for any thing they had left behind. 
- W Gen. xlvii. 20. & feg. 
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Further, if private Property had not been well 
fettled, how could that tribute, of a fifth Part, have 
been exacted from Particulars? as we learn it was 
from this Law of Fo/eph. 

But without weakening the great Man’s Con- 
jecture by the Bible, how does it appear from this 
fimple Fact of Se/oftris’s dividing the large Champain 
Country of Egypt into fquare Fields, by crofs-cut 
Canals, that ## was a dividing Egypt by Meafure, 
and giving a Beginning to Surveying and Geometry ? 


If we examine theCau/e and Effect of that Atchiev- 


ment, we fhall find that neither the one nor the other 
Part of his Conclufion can be deduced from it. The 
Caufe, of making thefe Canals, was evidently to 
drain the fwampy Marfhes of this vaft extended 
Level : and to render the whole Labourable*. But 
a Work of that Nature is never projected till a 
People begin to want Room. And they never want 
Room till private Property has been well fettled ; 
and the Neceffities of Life, by the Advancement of 
civil Arts, are become vaftly increafed. Asto the 
Effects; Ground, once divided by fuch Canals, 
was in no Danger of a Change of Landmarks: and 
confequently had {mall Occafion for future Surveys. 
So that had not this People found out Geometry be- 
fore thisnew Divifion, *tis probable they had never 
found it out at all. The moft likely. Caufe, there- 


fore, we can affign for their Invention was the Ne- - 


ceffity of frequent Surveys, while the annual Over- 
flowings of the Nile perpetually obliterated all fuch 


x Indeed Diodorus fappofes the principal Reafon was to eover 
and fecure the flat Country from hoftile Incurfions — 7 5 e- 
_ yisor, megs Tas TWH arorgmion EPsduG axvegy 1 ducivCoAG Excinge 

7 yxwexv, p-36. But fure the Hiftorian has hit upon ‘a very 
unlikely Time for fuch a Piece of Providence. The return of 
Sefofris from the Conqueft of the habitable World would hardly 
have been attended with Apprehenfions of a very fpeedy peek 
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Land-marks as were not, like thofe crofs-cut Canals, 
wrought deep into the Soil. But thefe put a total End 
to that Neceffity. Indeed Herodotus feems to give 
it as his Opinion that Geometry took its Beginning 
from this Improvement of Se/oftrisY. But we are to 
remember what has been faid of the incredible An- 
tiquity the ancient Greek Writers, and particularly 
Ariftotle?, afigned to this Hero: the natural Con- 
fequence of the Egyptians having confounded the 
Ages and Aétions, though never the Perfons, of 
iris and Sefoftris. | 

5. The next Inference this great Writer makes 
from his Syftem is, that Letters were unknown in 
Egypt till the Time of David. — When the Edomites 
(fays he) fled from David with their young King Hadad 
into Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither 
atfo be Uf of Letters: For Letters were then inUfe 
amongft the Pofterity of Abraham — and there is no 
Inftance of Letters, for writing down Sounds, ‘being 
mn Ufe before the Days of David in any other Nation 
befides the Pofterity of Abraham. The Egyptians 
afcribed this Invention to Thoth the Secretary of 
Ofiris ; and therefore Letters began to be in Ufe in 
Egypt is the Days of Thoth, that is, a little after 
the Flight of the Edomites from Wavid, or about the 
Time that Cadmus brought them into Europe *. For 
a full Confutation of this Fancy, and of the Argu- 
ments that fupport it, I am content to refer the 
Reader, to-what I have occafionally obferved, tho’ 
to other Purpofes, in my Difcourfe of the Egyptian 
Eieroglypbics », | | _ 

6. Laftly, he fays, that Egypt was fo thinly peopled 
~ before the Birth of Mofes, that Pharaoh faid of the 
Ifraclites, ** Behold the People of the Children of 


Y Moxios OF os evbsdrey yevuelesn evedersa, ig T “ERdde ixar- 
Aber». Herodot. 1. ii. c. 109. z See pag. 222. i 
_  *® Pag.zog. > See pag. 124, &F feg. and p. 138, & fg. 
_ T 2. | s¢ T/rael 
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‘© Jfrael are more and mightier than we: and that 
to prevent their Multiplying, and growing too ftrong, 
be caufed their Male Children to be drowned*. Yet 
this Country, fo thinly peopled at Mofes’s Birth, was, 
as we find, from Scripture, fo vaftly populous, by 
that Time he was fent on his Miffon, that it could 
keep in Slavery fix hundred thoufand Men befides 
Children?, At a Time too, when they were 
moft powerfully inftigated to recover their Liberty ; 
which, yet at length, they were unable to effect 
but by the frequent Defolation brought, by the 
Hand of Gop, upon their infolent and cruel Mafters. 
And 1s this poffible to be reconciled with Sir [/aac’s 
Notion of their preceeding Thinnefs? But de fup- 
ports himfelf on Scripture likewife. — Egypt was fo 
thinly peopled — that Pharaoh faid — Behold the 
People of the Children of Urael are more and mightier 
than we, — Amazing Interpretation! The Scripture 
Relation, of that Matter, is in thefe Words, And 
Pharaoh faid unto bis People, Behold the People of the 
Children of Ifrael are more and mightier than we. 
Come on, let us deal wifely with them : left they multi- 
ply, and it come to pafs, that when there falleth out 
any War, they join alfo unto our Enemies, and fight 
againft us, and fo get them up out of the Land, There- 
fore they did fet over them Tafk-mafters, to afflict 
them with their Burdens. — But the more they af- 
fitted them, the more they grew and multiplied ©, 


By the whole Turn of this Relation, it appears 


that the more.and mightier fignify more prolific and 
healthy. And that was in Truth the Cafe. The 
Egyptians, of this Time, as we have proved f, 
were very luxurious. But the Manners of the J/rae- 
ites concurred with their Condition to render them 
healthful by an abftemious and laborious Way of 
¢ Pag. 186. 4 Exon. xi. 3% © Exon.i. 9. & fez. 
£ See p.39,and 44. : 
Life. 
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Life. For this Reafon the King expreffes his Fear. 
But of what ? certainly not that they fhould fubdue 
their Mafters; but that they fhould efcape out of 
Servitude: which, even to the very Time of their 
Fereffion, was the fole Object of the Egyptian 
Fear. — Left (fays he) they multiply ; and it come to 
pas that when there falleth out any War they join 
alfo unto our Enemies, and fight againft us, and fo 
get them up out of the Land. ‘This was a reafonable 
Apprehenfion: for they were in every Age fubjeét — 
to the Incurfions of a fierce and barbarous People, 
the Arabians, on that very Side which the J/raekites 
inhabited. .Who, poffeffing that Diftri&t unmixed 
with Egyptians, had the Keys of the Country in their 
own Hands, to admit or exclude an Invader at Plea- 
fure. A Circumftance that would make the f{malleft 
Province formidable to the moft powerful King- 
dom. To prevent then fo probable a Danger their 
Tafk-mafters are ordered to increafe their Oppref- 
fions: and they groan under them without Re- 
fiftance; till fet free by the powerful Hand of 
Gop. | 

Thus we fee how this Sy{tem ftands with regard 
to SACRED AnTIQuUITY. But what is ftll worfe, 
It is not only repugnant to the Bzd/e, but even To 
ITSELF, 

II. We have obferved, that, by the cafual Con- 
founding the diftinct Actions of Ofris and Sefoftris 
with one another, each came to be, at the fame 
Time, the Inventor and Perfeéter of the Arts of 
Life. This, which might have led the great Au- 
thor to the Difcovery of the ancient Error in their 
Hiftory, ferved only to confirm. him in his own, 
as placing the Invention of civil Arts low enough 
for the Support of his general Chronology. How- 
ever it is very certain, that the making their Jz- 
vention and Perfection the Product of the fame Age, 
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is directly contradicting the very Nature of Things. 
Which if any one can doubt, let him examine the 
general Hiftory of Mankind; where he will fee 
that the Advances, from an emerging Barbarity, 
through civil Policy, to refined Arts and polifhed 
Manners, have been ever the flow and gradual Pro- 
grefs of many and fucceffive Ages. Yet thefe, our 


luftrious Author, in Confequence of the Identity — 
of his two Heroes, makes to {pring up, to flourifh, 


and come to their Perfection, all within the Compafs 
of one fingle Reign. Or rather, what is ftill more 
intolerable, he makes this extraordinary Age of Se- 
fofris to be diftinguifhed from all others by an zn- 


Jeparable Mixture of Savage and Polifbed Manners. — 


Which is fo unnatural, . fo incredible, fo impoffible 


a Circumftance, that were there only his to oppofe 
againit his Syftem, it would be a fufficient Demon-. 


{tration of its Falfehood. 
To fhew then that our great Author, by fairly and 


honeftly taking in thefe Confequences of his Syftem,, 


has fubjected it to this Difgrace, I fhall give two 
Inftances. ‘The one taken from his Account of the 
State of War during this Period; the other from his 
Account of the State of Architecture, | 

1. Our Author, having made the Egyptian Her- 


cules, to be Sefoftris, 1s forced to own that the War 


in Libya was carried on with Clubs. After thefe 


Things, be [Hercules or Sefoftris] invaded Libya, 


and fought the Africans with Clubs, and thence is 
painted with a Club in his Hand. Here the great 


Writer gives us the very Picture of the Jroquofian — 


or Huron Savages warring with a neighbouring 


Tribe. And without doubt intended it for fuch 3. 


as appears, jirst, from his immediately fubjoining 
the following Words of Hyginus: Afri io Aigyptit 


PRIMUM fuftibus dimicaveruut, poftea Belus Neptuns. 


filius 


~. 
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Silius gladio belligeratus eft, unde bellum diffum eft €.. 
(Where we are to obferve that the Title of the Chap- 
ter, in which thefe Words of Hyginus are found, is Quis 
quid invenerit®,) And fecondly from his making 
Vulcan, whom he fuppofed to have lived at this 
Time, the Inventor of Military Weapons. Yet 
this, according to the great Author, was after Se- 
Softris’s Conqueft of the Iroglodytes and Ethiopians ; 
was after his Father’s Building a Fleet on the Red 
Sea; with which he coafted Arabia Felix, went 
into the Perfian Gulph, and penetrated even into 
“India': and but a little before Sefofris’s great 
Expedition for the Conqueft of the habitable World: 
when we fee him fet out with the moft magnificent _ 
Retinue, and Apparatus of War; find him defeat 
great Armies; fubdue great Kingdoms, (fuch as 
Judea, where all kind of military Arms offenfive 
and defenfive had been in Ufe for many Ages ; ) 
people large Cities; and leave behind him magnifi- 
cent Monuments of his Power and Opulence. 
Thus again, Sir J/aac tells us, that Toforthrus or 
LE fculapius, an Egyptian of the Time of Se/ofris, 
found out building with fquare Stones. — The build- 
ing with fquare Stones (fays he) being found out by 
Toforthrus, ¢he Affculapius of Egypt*. Yet his 
Contemporary, Se/ofris, he tells us, divided Egypt 
into 36 Nomes or Countries, and dug a Canal from 
the Nile, to the bead City of every Nome; and with 
the Earth dug out of it, be caufed the Ground of the 
City to be raifed higher, and built a Temple in every 
City for the Worfbip of the Nome; &c.'. And foon 
after, Amenopbis, the third from him, Jui/t Mem- 
phis, and ordered the Worfbip of the Gods of Egypt, 
and built 2 Palace at Abydus, and the Memnonia 


© Pag. 2r5. 5 Fas.cclxxiv. # Pag.214, 215. 
k Pag. 247. | Pag. 218. | 
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at This and Sula, and the magnificent Temple of 
Vulcan in Memphis ™. m 

Here then, in this ftrange Mixture of Barbarity 
and Politenefs, Strength and Impotence, Riches 
and Poverty, is fuch an Inconfiftency in the Cha- 
racter of Ages, as makes it only worthy the wild 
Imagination of thofe poetic Fabulifts from whence 
it is collected. 

And thus, as we fuppofe, the Minor of Sir [aac 


Newton’s general Argument, that Ofiris and Sefoftris 


were the fame, is intirely overthrown. For 1, It 


hath been proved, that the Premiffes, he employs 


In its Support, do notinferr it, 2. That the Con- 
fequence of his Couclufion, from it, contradicts 
Sacred Scripture; and 3. The very Nature of Things, 
So that our firft Propofition, That the Egyptian 
Learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian 
Superftition there condemned, were the very Learning 
1a Superftition reprefented by the Greek Writers, as 
the Honour and Opprobrium of that People, ftands 
clear of all Objection, — What that Learning and 


m The Reader may not be difpleafed to fee Homer's Senti- 
ments of this Matter. Now Homer fuppofes the Science of r- 
chite@ure arrived to great Perfection in the Time of the Frojan 
War. For {peaking of the Palace of Paris (whom, as his great 
'Tranflator rightly obferyes, he makes to be a Bel-Efprit and @ 
fine Genius) he defcribes it in this Manrer, 


PY 
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Here we fee a magnificent Palace, built by profeft Architects 
with all its Suits of Apartments. As different from the De- 
{cription of Heéor's Habitation, as were the Chara¢ters of the 
Maiters; of which laft he only ‘fays it was a commodious ha- 
bitable Houfe: 


Aviva O° exet) suave Oops EY NAIETAONTAZ 
“Ex]oe9s —— Ibid. 497, 
Super. 
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Superftition were, we have fhewn very largely, tho® 
occafionally, in the Courfe of this Inquiry; namely, 
that their Learning in general was confummate Skill 
in civiL Poticy anp THE‘ARTS oF LeEGISLA- 
Tron: and their Superfiition, the WorsHIP oF 
DEAD MEN DEIFIED. 


SECT. VI. 


Come, at length, to my /econd Propofition : 

Which, if the Reader, as is not unlikely, 
fhould by this Time have forgot, he may be very 
well excufed. — It is this, That the Jewifh People 
qwere extremely fond of Egyptian Manners, and did 
frequently fall into Egyptian Superftitions : And that 
- many of the Laws given to them by the Miniftry of 
Mofes were inftituted, partly in Compliance to ther 
Prejudices, and partly in Oppofition to thofe Super- 
fpitions. 

The firft Part of this Propofition, the People’s 
Fondnefs for, and frequent lapfe into, Egyptian Su- ~ 
perftitions, needs not many Words to evince. The 
Thing, as we fhall fee hereafter, being fo natural 
in itfelf; and, as we fhall now fee, fo evidently 
recorded in Scripture. 

When Gop, remembring his Covenant with - 
brabam, was pleafed in the Bitternefs of this People’s 
Bondage, to appoint them a Leader and Deliverer ; 
This Leader was fo fenfible of their Alienation from 
the Gop of their Fathers, that he would willingly 
have declined the Office: and when abfolutely 
commanded to undertake it, defired however that 
Gop would Jet him know by what Name he would 
be called, when the People fhould afk the Name of 
the Gop of their Fathers. nd Mofes /aid unto 
Gop, Behold when I come unto the Children of VWrael, 
and fay unto them, The Gop of your Fathers bath 
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Sent me unto you; and they fhall fay unto me, WHAT 
IS HIS NAME? What fhall I fay unto them"? Here 
we fee a People poffeffed with the very Spirit of 
Egyptian Superftition. The Relizion of NAMEs was, 
as hath been fhewn °, a Matter of great Confequence 
in Egypt. It was one of their effential Superftitions; 
it was of their own Invention ; and the firft Thing 
they communicated to the Greeks. But this Name 
was not a mere Name of Diftinétion; for fuch all 
Nations, worfhipping local tutelary Deities, had, 
before their Communication with Egypt; but a 
Name of Honour?, Out of Indulgence therefore to 
this Weaknefs, Gop was pleafed to give himfelf 
aName. And Gon faid unto Mofes, 1 AM THAT 
1aM: And be faid, Thus fhalt thou fay unto the 
Children of Vfrael, 1 am bath fent me unto you, 
Where we may obferve how (according to the con- 
ftant Method of divine Wifdom, when he con- 
defcends to the Prejudices of Men) he gives, in the 
very Inftance of Indulgence to their Superftition, 
a thoroughCorrettive of it. The Religion of Names 


© Exop. iii. 13. © Pag. 217, & /eg. 

P In the Hiftory of the Ads of Hezekiah, King of Fxdab, 
it is faid, that, ‘* He removed the high Places, and brake the 
<‘ Images, and cut down the Groves, and brake in Pieces the 
** brafen Serpent that Mofes had made: for unto thofe Days the 
“* Children of J/rae/ did burn Incenfe to it: and be called it 
““ NEHUSHTAN.” [2 KiNnGs xviii. 4.] The Hiftorian’s recording 
the Name the King gave it, after breaking it to Pieces, will 
appear odd to thofe who do not reflect upon what has been faid 
about the Super/tition of Names. But that fhews the great Pro- 
priety of the Obfervation. - This Jdo/, like the reft, had, doubt- 
lefs, its Name of Honour, fignifying its divine Attributes of 
Power and Beneficence. Good Hezekiah, therefore, in contempt 
of its Name of Deification, called it Nebu/btan, which fignifies 
A Tuinc oF Brass. And it was not out of Seafon either to 
name it then, or to record it afterwards. For the Name of a de- 
molifhed God, like the Shade of a deceafed Hero, ftill ftalked 
about, and was ready to prompt Men to Mifchief. 

9 Exop. iii. 14, 
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arofe from an idolatrous Polythei/m, and the Name 
here given, implying Eternity and Self-exiftence, 
directly oppofes that Idolatry. That this Com- 
pliance with the Refigion of Names, was a new 
Indulgence to the Prejudices of this People, is evi- 
dent from the following Words: And Gon fpake 
unto Mofes, and faid unto him, I am the Lord: And 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Ifaac, and unto Ja- 
cob, by the Name oF Gop ALMIGHTY, but by 
my NaMeE JEHovAH was I not known to them'. 
That is, as the Gop of Abraham, I before con- 
defcended to have a Name of Diftinétion : but now, 
in Compliance to another Prejudice, I condefcend 
to have a Name of Honour. ‘This feems to be the 


true Interpretation of this very difficule Text, 


about which, the Commentators are fo much per- 
plexed. 
However Mof/es ftill appears unwilling to accept 

his Commiffion: and prefumes to tell Gop, plainly, 
But bebold they will not believe me, nor hearken to 
my Voice: for they will fay, The Lord hath not ap- 
peared unto thee*, But could this be faid of a People, 
who, groaning in the bittereft Servitude, had the 
Meffage from Gop of a long promifed Delive- 
rance, at the very Time it had been predicted, if 
they had kept him, and his Difpenfations, in Me- 
mory ? When this Objection was removed, he had 
then another ; and that was his Inability for the Of- 
fice of an Orator. This too is anfwered. And when 
he was now driven from all his Subterfuges, he with 
much Paffion declines the whole Employment, and 
Cries out, O my Gop, fend I pray thee by the Hand 
of him whom thou wilt fend*. This juttly provokes 
Gop’s Difpleafure: and on that, he finally complies. 
From all this Unwillingnefs, we muft needs con- 
clude, that Mo/fes thought the recovery of this 

© Exon. vi. 3. s Chap.iv.¥.1.  * Chap.iv. ¥.13. 
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People from Egyptian Superftitions to be quite de- 
fperate: And, humanly fpeaking, he did not judge 
amifs ; as may be feen from a fuccinét Account of 


their Behaviour during the whole Time Gop was 


working this grand Deliverance. | 7 

For now Ma/es and Aaron deliver Gop’s Meflage 
to them; and having confirmed it by Signs and 
Wonders, the People believed: But it was fuch. a 
Belief, as Men have of a new and unexpected Mat- 
ter, well confirmed to them. Tbey bow the Head 
too, and worfbip*; but it appears to bea Thing they 
had not been Jately ufed to. But how little true 
Senfe they had of Gon’s Vifitation and Promiffes is 
_ feen from their Murmuring and Defponding * when 
Things did not immediately fucceed according to 
their Wifh: though Mo/es, as from Gop, had told 
them beforehand, that Pharaoh would prove cruel 
and hardhearted ; and would defer their Liberty to 
the very laft Diftrefs*. And at length, when that 
Time came, and Gop had ordered them to purge 
and purify themfelves from all the Idolatries of 
Egypt, fo prodigioufly. attached were they to thefe 
Follies, as to difobey his Command even at the very 
Eve of their Deliverance’. A Thing altogether 


u Exon. iv. 31. W Chap, v. ¥. 21. *C. iii. ».19, 20, 21. 

y A learned Writer [Mr. Fourmont— Reflexions Critiques fur 
des Hiftoires des Anciens Peuples| has followed a Syftem that very 
well accounts for this unconquerable Propenfity to Egyptian Su- 
perftitions. He fuppofes that the Egyptian, and confequently the 
TFewifh \dolatry, confifted in the Worthip of the dead Patriarchs, 
Abraham, laac, and Jacob, &c. *Tis only pity that this fhould 
have the common Luck of Sy/fems, to have all Antiquity obfti- 
nately bent againft it. — Not more fo, however, than its Author 
is againit Antiquity, as the Reader may fee by the Inftance J 
am going to give him. Mr. Fourmont,. in Confequence of his 
Syftem, having taken it into his Head, that Cronos in Sancho- 
niatho, was Abraham; notwithitanding that Fragment tells us, 
that Cronos rebelled againft his Father, and cut off his Privities ; 
buried his Brother alive, and murdered his own Son and Daugh- 


incre- 
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incredible, but that we have Gop’s own Word for 
it, by the Prophet Ezekiel, In the Day (fays he) that 
Ilifted up mine Hand unto them to bring them forth 
of the Land of Egypt, into a Land that I bad 
fpied for them flowing with Milk and Honey, which is 
the Glory of all Lands: Iben faid I unto them, Caf 
ye away every Man the Abominations of his Eyes, and 
defile not yourfelves with the Idols of Egypt: I am 
the Lord your Gov. But they rebelled againft me, 
and would not bearken unto me: they did not every 
Man caft away the Abominations of iheir Eyes, net- 
ther did they forfake the Idols of Egypt: Then I faid, 
1 will pour out my Fury upon them, to accomplifh my 
Anger againft them in.the midft of the Land of E- 
gypt. But I wrought for my Name’s Sake, that it 
foould not be polluted before the Heathen, among 
whom they were, in whofe Sight I made myfelf known 
unto them, in bringing them forth out of the Land of 
Egypt. Wherefore I caufed them to go forth out of 
the Land of Egypt, and brought them into the Wil- 
dernefs *. ‘ | 

From all this, it appears, that their Cry, dy 
reafon of their Bondage, which came up unto Gon, 
was not for fuch a Deliverance as was promifed to 
their Forefathers, to be brought up out of Egypt; 
but for fuch a one as might enable them to live at 


ter; that he was an Idolater, and Propagator of Idolatry by 
confecrating feveral of his own Family; that he gave away the - 
Kingdom of Athens to the Goddefs Athena, and the Kingdom 
of Egypt to the God Taaut; notwithftanding all this, fo incon- 
fiftent with the Hiftory of Abrabam, yet, becaufe the fame 
Fragment: fays, that Cronos, in the Time of a Plague, facrificed 
his only Son to appeafe the angry Shade of his murdered Father; 
and circumcifed himfelf and his whole Army; on the Strength 
of this, and two or three cold fanciful Etymologies, this great - 
Critic cries out, Nier qu'il s’agiffe ict du ceul Abraham, ¢eft étre 
AVEUGLE D’ESPRIT, ET D’UN AVEUGLEMENT IRREME- 
DIaBLE. Liv. ii. fect. 3. ¢. 3. 
2 Ezex. xx. 6, & /eg. 
eafe 


& 
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eafe amongft their: Fleb-pots in it: But more pars 
ticularly, from their Expoftulations with Mo/fées, 
when frighted, by the Purfuit of the Egyptians, at 
the Red-Sea, Is not this (fay they) the Word that 
we did TELL THEE IN EGYPT, LET US ALONE 
THAT WE MAY SERVE THE EGyPTIANS*, | 
But now they are delivered; and by a Series of 
Miracles performed in their Behalf, got quite clear 
of the Power of Egypt. Yet on every little Diftrefs, 
Let us return to Egypt was ftill the Cry. Thus, 
immediately after their Deliverance at the Red-Sea, 
on fo common an Accident, as meeting in their 
Rout with ditter Waters, they were prefently at their 
what foall we drink» 2? And no fooner had a Miracle 
removed this Diftrefs, and they got into the barren 
Wildernefs, but they were, again, at their what 
foall we eat©? Not that indeed they feared either 
to dye of Hunger or of Thirft ; for they found the 
Hand of Gop ever ready to fupply their Wants ; 
but they wanted to be again in Egypt, and this 
Pretence was only to open a more decent: Way of 
getting thither. Which yet, on Occafion, they 
were not afhamed to throw off, as where they fay 
to Mofes and Aaron, Would to Gov, we bad died by 
the Hand of the Lord in the Land of Egypt, when 
we fat by the Flefo-pots and did eat Bread to the full, 
That is in plain Terms, Would we had died with 
eur dear Brethren the Egyptians. For they here 
allude to the Defruétion of the Firft-born, when the 
. deftroying Angel (which was more than they de- 

ferved) paffed over the Habitations of J/rael. ° 
But they have. now both File and Bread, when 
they cry out the fecond Time for Water: And even 
while, again, at their why baft thou.brought us up 
out of Egypt®? a Rock, lefs hard than their Hearts, 
* Exon. xiv.1z. > Chap.xv.%.24. © Chap. xvi. >. 2. 


4 Chap. xvi. ¥. 3. © Chap. xvil. ¥. 3. ; 
| 
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is made miraculoufly to pour out a Stream fo large 
that the Water runned down like Rivers‘, yet all 
the Effect it feemed to have upon them was only to 
put them more in Mind of she Way of Egypt, and 
the Waters of Sihor ®. | 
Nay even after their receiving the Lew, on their 
free and folemn Acceptance of Febovab for their 
Gop and King, and, as it were, their being confe- 
crated anew for his peculiar People, Ma/es only 
happening to ftay a little longer in the Mount than 
was expected, they fairly took the Occafion of pro« 
jecting a Defign, and, to fay the Truth, no ill laid 
one, of returning back into Egypt, They went to 
Aaron; and pretending they never hoped to fee 
Mofes again, defired another Leader, But they 
would have one in the Mode of Egypt; an Image, 
or vifibleReprefentative of Gop, ¢o go before them*. 
Aaron complies, and makes them a GaLpEN CaLF, 
in Conformity to the Superftition of Egypt; whofe 
_ great God Ofris was worfhipped under that Repre- 
_fentative ; and for greater Holinefs too, out of the 
Jewels of the Egyptiansi, In this fo horrid Profa~ 
nation of the Gop of their Fathers, their fecret Drift 
was this, they wanted to get back into Egypt: And 
_whilethe Ca/f; fo much adored in that Country, went 
before them, they would come back with an At- 
tonement and Reconciliation in their Hands... And 
doubtlefs their worthy Mediator, being made all 
of facred Egyptian Metal, was to have been con- 
fecrated in one of their Temples, under the Name 
of Osiris RepvcTor. But Mofes’s fudden Re- 
turn broke all their Meafures: and the Ringleaders 
of the Defign were punifhed as they deferved. 
_ Atlength, after numberlefs Follies and Perverfi- 
ties, they are broyght, through Gon’s Patience and 
fF Ps. ixxviii, 16. 8 Jur.ii.18. 5 Ex. xxxii. 1, 
1 "O MOEXOE dr@ 6 AMY xareopwO. Herodet. 1, 3. ¢. 28. 
7 Long: 
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Long-fuffering, to the End of. all their Travels 5 
and the promifed Land of Reft is juft opening to 


receive them; when, on the Report of the cow> | 


ardly Explorers, they relapfe again into their old 
Delirium, Wherefore hath the Lord brought us unto 
this Land, to fall by the Sword, that our Wives and 


our Children foould be a Prey? were it not better for-us. 


to return into Egypt? And they faid one to another, 
Let us make aCaptain, and let us return into Egypt*. 
Which fo provoked the Almighty, that he decreed 
ta wear out that Generation in the Wildernefs. 
How they fpent their Time there, the Prophet 7- 
mos will tell us, Have ye offered unto me ({ays Gop) 
any Sacrifices and Offerings in the Wildernefs fourty 
Years, O Houfe of \frael!? | 

In a Word, this Unwillingnefs to leave Egypt, 
and Impatience to return thither, are convincing 
Proofs of their Fondnefs for its Cuftoms and Super- 


ftitions. When I confider all this, I feem lefs in- - 


difpofed than the generality of Critics to excufe the 
falfe Accounts of the Pagan Writers concerning 
the Exodus: Thefe concur to reprefent the Jews 
expelled or forcibly drove out of Egypt; and fo, 
in reality, we fee, they were. Their Miftake was 
‘only about the Expellor. The Pagans fuppofed him 
to be the King of Egypt; when indeed it was the 

Gop of J/raeh himfelf. 
~ Let us view them next in Poffeffion of the pro- 
mifed Land. A Land flowing with Milk and Honey, 
the Glory of all Lands: One would expect now their 
longing after Egypt fhould have ceafed. And fo 
doubtlefs it would, had it arofe only from the E- 
gyptian Flefb-pots; but it had a deeper Root, it was 
the fpiritual Luxury of Zgypr, their Superftitions, 
with which the J/raelites were fo befotted. And 
therefore no Wonder they ftll continued Slaves to 

k Nums. xiv. 3,4. | Amv. 25, 
their 
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their Egyptian Apetite. Thus the Prophet Ezekéel, 
Neither Lert fhe her Whoredoms brought from E- 
gypt™. So that after all Gop’s Mercies conferred 
upon them, in putting them in Poffeffion of the 
Land of Canaan, Fofbua is, at laft, forced to leave 
them with this fruitlefs Admonition, Now therefore 
fear the Lord, and ferve him in Sincerity and in 
Truth, and put Away the Gods which your Fa- 
thers ferved on the other Side of the Flood and in 
Ecypt", It is true, we are told that the People 
served the Lord all the Days of Jofhua, and all the 
Days of the Elders that outlived Jofhua, who had 
feen all the great Works of the Lord that he did for 
Ifrael°. But then it is fubjoined — And there arofe 
another Generation after them, which knew not the 
Lord, nor yet the Works which he had done for 
Ifrael — And they forfook the Lord Gop of their 
Fathers, which brought them out of the Land of E+ 
gypt, and followed other Gods, of the Gods of the 
People that wereround about them?, And in this. 
State they continued throughout the whole Period 
of their Fudges : except, when, from Time to Time, 
they were awakened into Repentance by the Severity 
of Gop’s Judgments, which yet were no fooner gone 
over, than they fell back again into Gt old Le~ 
thargy of his Goodnefs. 

Nor did their Fondnefs for Egypt at all abate 
when they came under the Iron Rod of their Kings 5 
the Magiftrate they had fo rebell:oufly demanded ; 
and which, as they pretended, was to fet all Things 

right. On the contrary it grew {till more inflamed 3 
and inftead of one Calf they would have two, 
Which £zekzel hints at, where he fays, Yet be 
MULTIPLIED ber Whoredoms in calling to Remem- 
brance the Days of ber Youth wherein fhe had played 

m Ez.xxili.8.  ® Jos.xxiv.14. 9° JupcEs ii. 7. 

P JUDGES il, 10, 12, 
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the Harlot inEgypt%. And fo favourite a Superftition 
were the Calves of Dan and Beth-el, that they ftill 
kept their Ground, againft all shofe general Refor- 
mations that divers of the better Sort of Kings 
made to purge the Land of J/rael from Idolatries. 
It is true, that their extreme Fondne(fs for Egyptian 
Superftition was not the only Caufe of fo inveterate 
an Adherence. ‘Fhere were two others: the one, 
that the Idolatry of the Ca/ves was not altogether 
fo grofs an Affront to the Gop of their Fathers as 
many of the reft. Other of their Idolatries confifted 
in worfhipping ftrange Gods in Conjunction with 
the Gop of IJ/rael; That of the Calves, only in 
worfhipping the Gon of J/rael in an idolatrous 
Manner. This appears from the Hiftory of their 
Erection. And Jeroboam' faid in bis Heart, Now 
feall the Kingdom return to the Houfe of David: Jf 
this People go up to do Sacrifice in the Houfe of the 
Lord at Jerulalem, then fhall the Heart of this People 
turn again unto their Lord, even unto Rehoboam 
King of Judah, and they fhall kill me, and go again 
to Rehoboam King of Judah. Whereupon’ the King 
took Counfel, and made two Calves of Gold, and 
fad unto them, It is too much for you to go up to 
Jcrufalem, Behold thy Gops, O J/rae/, which brought 
thee up out of the Land of Egypt. Aud be fet the 
one in Beth-el, and the other put be in Dans. It 1s too 
much for you (fays he) to go upto Jerufalem. Who 
were the Men difpofed to go up? None certainly 
but the Worfhippers of the Gop of [/rael, Con- 
fequently, the Ca/ves, here offered to fave them a 
Journey, muft needs be given as the Reprefenta- 
tives of. that God, And if thefe were fo, then, 


q Ez. xxiii. tg. * It is tobe obferved of this Feroboam, 
that he had fojourned in Egypt, as a Refugee, during the latter 
Part of the Reign of Solomon, 1 KinGs xi, 40. 

* 1 KinGs xii. 26, & fg. 

certainly, 
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certainly, the Calf in Horeb: fince, at their feveral 
Confecrations, the very fame Title was proclaimed 
of all three: Bebold thy Gops, O Ifrael, which brought 
thee up out of the Land of Egypt. 

The other Caufe of the perpetual Adherence of 
the Kzxgdom of Ifrael to their Golden Calves was their 
being firft ercéted fora Prevention of Reunion with 
the Kingdom of Judah. Jf this People ({ays the po- 
litic Erector) go up to do Sacrifice in the Houfe of 
the Lord at Jerufalem, then fhall the Heart of this 
People turn again unto their Lord, even unto Rehv- 
boam King of Judah, The fucceeding Kings, there- 
fore, we may be fure, were as careful in preferving 
them, as he was in putting them up. So thar, 
good or bad, the Character common to them all 
was, — Fe acparten not from the Sins of Jeroboam 
the Son of Nebat, wha made Ifrael to fin, namely in 
worihipping, the Calves in Dan and Beth-el. And 
thofe of them who appeared moft zeaious of the Law 
of Gop, aad utterly exterminated the Idolatry of 
Baal, as Febu, yet connived at Ieaft, at this politic 
Worthip of the Calves — Thus Jehu deftroyed Baal 
out of Mfracl. Howbeit from the Sins of Jeroboam 
the Son of Nebat, who made Mfrael to fin, Jehu de- 
parted not, to wit, the golden Calves that were in 
~Beth-el, aad that were inDan. And the Lord faid 
unto Tehu, Becaufe thou haft done well in executing 
that which is. right in mine Eves, and hajt done unto 
the Houfe of Ahab according to all that was in mine 
Heart, thy Children of the fourth Generation fhall fit 
on the Térone of Urael. But Jehu tcok no beed to 
, walk in the Law of the Lerd Gop ef Wrael with all 
his Heart: for he departed not from the Sins of Jeros 
_boam which made Urael to frat. 

But they had now contracted all the fafhionable 
Habits of Egypt. We are afiured that it was then 
t 2 Kinos x. 28, & fg. 
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peculiar to the Egyptian Superftition for every City 
of the Empire to have its own tutelary God, befides 
thofe which were worfhipped in common. And fo, 
Feremiab tells us had the People of Fudah — But 
where are thy Gods that thou haft made thee ? let them 
arife if they can fave thee in the Time of thy Trouble: 
FOR ACCORDING TO THE NuMBER OF THY CI- 
TIES, ARE THY Gops,O JuDAH®. 

.. And by that Time the Sins of this befotted People 
were ripe for the Vengeance of their approaching 
Captivity, they had polluted themfelves with ai/ 
kind ot Egyptian Abcminations: As appears, from 
that famous Vifion of Ezekiel, where their three 
capital Superftitions are fo graphically defcribed. 

I, The firft is delivered in this Manner. — And 
he brought me to the Door of the Court, and when I 
looked, behold a Hole in the Wall. Then faid be unto 
me, Son of Man, dig now in the Wall: And when I 
had digged in the Wall, behold a Door. And he faid 
unto me, Goin, and bebold the wicked Abominations 
that they do here. So I went in and faw, and bebold 
every Form of creeping Things, and abominable 
Beafts, and all the Idols of the Houfe of [/rael pour- 
trayed upon the Wall roundabout. ud there ftood 
before them feventy Men of the Ancients of the Houfe 
of Ifrael, and in the midft of them flood Jaazaniah the 
Son of Shaphan, with every Man bis Cenfer in bis 
Hand, and a thick Cloud of Incenfe went up. 
Then faid be unto me, Son of Man, hast thou feen 
what the Ancients of the Houfe of Urael do in the 
Dark, every Man in the Chambers of bis Imagry™ ? 

1. The firft Conclufion I draw from thefe Words, 
is this general one, That the Superflition bere. de- 
jevibed was Egyptian, This appears from its Od- 
jects being Gops peculiar to Egypt. Every Form 
of creeping Things and abominable Beafts, which, in 

s Chap. ii.¥.28. Ezex. viii. 6, €9 /eg. 

7 another 
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another Place, the fame Prophet calls, with great 
Propriety and Elegance, the Abominations of the Eyes 
of the L/raelites*. | 
2. The fecond is more particular, That they con- 
tain a very lively and circumftantial Defcription of the 
fo celebrated Mysteries oF Isis anp Osiris. For 
1, the Rites are reprefented as performed in a fecret 
fubterraneous Place. And when I looked, bebold a 
Hole in the Wall, Then faid he unto me, Son of Man 
dig now in the Wall: and when I had digged in the 
Wall, behold a Door. And he faid unto me, Go in— 
Flaft thou feen what the Ancients of Vfrael do in the 
Dark? This fecret Place was, as the Prophet tells 
us, in the Zemple. And fuch kind of Places, for 
this Ufe, the Egyptians had in their Temples, as 
we learn from a Similitude of Plutarch’s, — Like 
the Difpofttion (fays he) and Ordonance of their Tem- 
ples; which, in one Place, enlarge and extend 
themfelves into long Wings, and fair and open Ifles: 
in another, fink into dark and fecret fubterranean 
Veftries like the Abdita of the Thebans’, 2. Thefe 
Rites are celebrated by the Sanzbedrim, or the Elders 
of I/rael. — And there ftood before them feventy Men 
of the Ancients of the Houfe of Vfrael, Now we 
have fhewn, in our Account of the My/teries, that 
none but Princes, Rulers, and the wifeft of the People, 
were admitted to their more fecret Celebrations. 
3. The Paintings and Imagry, on the Walls of 
this fubterraneous Apartment, anfwer exactly to the 
Defcriptions the Ancients have given us of the 


x Ezex.xx. 7, 8. This thews Brute-worfoip in Egypt to have 
been vaftly extenfive at the Exodus; the Time the Prophet is 
here foeaking of. 

Y ‘Qs a re TW Naaw diallcesc, wh Oe cdvesmtver ets w'leog? 
% deguys varabesus 1 xabzxess, an 5) xguwle x, oxdtia x yns 
ivovlay sorrnese @yCasas ferira x onxoice. — Weed Io. 5 Oo. 
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Myftic Cells of the Egyptians. — Behold every Form 
of creeping Tvings and abominable Beafts, and all the 
Idols of the Houfe of Ufrael pourtrayed upon the Wall 
round about, ‘here is a famous Monument of An- 
tiquity well known to the Curious under the Name of 
.theIstac or BemBiNE Tas Le, aconfecrated Utenfil 
in the Rites of //s and Ofris: on which, (as ap- 
pears by the Order of the feveral Compartments) 
is pourtrayed all the Imagry that adorned the Walls 
of the Myjftic Cell. Now if one were to defcribe 
the Engravings on that TasBie, one could not find 
jufter or more emphatic Terms, than what the Pro- 
phet has imployed in his Defcription. 
~ 3, The third Conclufion I draw from this Vifion 
is, that the Egyptian Superftition was that to which 
the [/raelites were more particularly addicted. And 
thus much J gather from the following Words, Be- 
bold every Form of creeting Things and abominable 
Beafts, and ALL THE IpoLts oF THE Howse oF 
IsRAEL, pourtrayed upon the Wal! round about, 
I have fhewn this to bea Defcription of an Egyptian 
Myftic Cell: which certainly was adorned only with 
“gyptian Gods: confequently thofe Gods are here 
called, by way of Eminence, a@/] the Idols of the 
Houfe of Ifrael. Bat the Words, Houfe of Ifrael, 
being ufed in a Vifion deferibing the Idolatries of 
the Houfe of Judah, I take it for granted, that in 
this indefinite Number of —/ the Idols of the Houfe 
of ifrael, were particularly intimated thofe two prime 
Idols of the Houfe of Uracl, the Calves of Dan and 
Beik-el, And the rather, for that I find the original 
Calves held a diftinguifned Station in the Paintings 
of the Adsffic Cell. As the Reader may fee by 
cafling his Eye on the Bembine Table, And this, by 
the Way, will lead us to the Reafon of Feroboam*s 
erecting, two Calves. For they were, we fee, wor- 
fhipped in Couples, by the Egyptians, as es 
i. | fis 
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Vis and Ofris. — Now the Egyptian Gods being 
called by way of Eminence the Idols of the Houfe 
of frael, we muft needs conclude that the I/raelites 
were more particularly devoted to their Service. 
For other Idols they had befides Egyptian, and of 
thofe good Store ; as we fhall now fee. 

For we are to obferve, that this prophetic Vi- 
fion is employed in defcribing the three Mafter- 
Superftitions of this unhappy People, the Ecypri- 
AN, the PHEntcran, and the PERSIAN. 

Il. The Egyptian has been defcribed. The Phe- 
nictan follows, in thefe Words, — He faid alfo unto 
me, Turn thee yet again, and thou fhalt fee greater 
AAbominations that they do. Then he brought me to 
the Gate of the Lora’s Houfe which was towards the 
Nortu, and bebold there fat WOMEN WEEPING 
FOR TAMMUZ?, 7 
IIL. The Perfian Superftition is next defcribed in 
this Manner, Zhen he faid unto me, Haft thou feen 
this, O Son of Man? Turn thee yet again, and thou 
foalt fee greater Abominations than thefe. And he 
brought me into the inner Court of the Lord’s Houfe, 
and behold, at the Door of the Temple of the Lord, 
between the Porch and the Altar, were about five and 
twenty Men with their Backs towards the Temple of 
the Lord, and THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE EastT, 
AND THEY WORSHIPPED THE SUN TOWARDS THE 
East*, | 

1. It is obfervable, that when the Prophet is bid 
to turn, from the Egyptian, to the Phenician Rites, 
he is then faid to look towards the North ; the Si- 
tuation of Phenicia with regard to Ferufalem: con- 
fequently, he before ftood South, the Situation of 
Egypt, with regard to the fame Place. And when, 
from thence, he is bid to turn into the inner Court 
of the Lord’s Houfe, to fee the Perfian Rites, this 

2 Ezex. villi. 13, OF fog. * 215,69 feg. | 
| U 4 was 
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was East, the Situation of Perfia. With fo exact 
Decorum is the whole Vifion conducted. 

2. Again, as the mvfterious Rites of Egypt are 
reprefented, agreeably to their Ufage, to be cele- 
brated in /fecret, by their Elders and Rulers only: 
So the Phenician Rites, for the fame Reafon, are 
reprefented as celebrated, by the People, in open 
Day. And the Perfian, to the Sun, which were 
celebrated by the Magi, are here faid to be per- 
formed by the Prieffs alone, five and twenty Men 
with their Faces towards the Eas. ) 

Thefe three capital Superftitions the Prophet, 
again, diftinétly objects to them, in a following 
Chapter. Thou haft alfo committed Fornication with 
the Ecyptians, thy Neighbours, great of Flefh>; 
and haft increafed thy Whoredoms to provoke me to 
Singer, Thou haft played the Whore alfo with the 
Assyrians, becaufe theu waft unfatiable: yea thou 
baft played the Harlot with them, and yet couldft not 
be fatisfed. Tou haft moreover multiplied thy For- 
nication in the Land of CANAAN unto Chaldea, and 
yet thou waft not fatisfied berewith¢, 

_And when the wretched Remnant, who, on the 
taking Ferufalem, had efcaped the Fate of their 
enflaved Countrymen, were promifed, by the Pro- 
phet, Safety and Security, if they would ftay in 
‘Fudea, they faid — No, but we will gointo the Land 
of Egypt, where we fhall fee no War, nor bear the 


b Fornication, Adultery, Whoredom, are the conftant Figures un- 
der which the Holy Spirit reprefents the Idolatries of the J/rae- 
dites: Confequently, the Character here given of the Egyptians 
being great of Fic, and in another Place, where, on the very 
fame Occafion, it is faid, that their Flefb was as the Flefh of 
Affe:, and their [fue like the Ifue of Horfes, EZEK. xxiii. 20. mutt 
be underftood as fignifying, that Egypt awas the grand Origine 
and Incentive of Idolatry, and the Propagator of it amongft the reft 
ef Mankind: Which greatly confirms our general Notion concern- 
ong the Antiquity of this Empire, © Ezex. xvi, 26, & /eg. 
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Sound of the Irumpet, nor have Hunger of Bread, 
and there will we dwell, 

‘Thus we fee how furprizing a Fondnefs for Egypt 
had feized and poffeffed this infatuated People. 
Which, the more I confider, the more I am con- 
firmed in the Truth of theScripture Account, fo op- 
pofite to Sir [/aac Newton’s, that Egypt was, at the 
F'greffion of the J/raelites, a great and powerful 
Empire. For nothing fo much attaches a People 
to any particular Conftitution, as the high Opinion 
of its Power, Wealth, and Felicity; which were 
ever fuppofed to be the joint Product of its Religion 
and civil Policy. | 

IJ. Having thus proved the fir/t Part of the Pro- 
pofition, That the Jewith People were extremely fond 
of Egyptian Manners, and did frequently fall into 
Egyptian Superftitions, I come now to the /econd, 
That many of the Laws given to them by the Miniftry 
of Mofes were inftituted partly in Compliance to their 
Prejudices, and partly in Oppofition to thofe Super- 
ftitions, which the intelligent Reader cannot but 
‘perceive is a neceffary Confequence of the other. 
For if a People, fo prepofteroufly preyudiced, were 
to be feparated from all other Nations ; to be kept 
pure from theirSuperftitions ; and yet to be dealt with 
as free and accountable Agents ; (which I fuppofe 
all Men will allow to have been the Cafe) the only 
Way we can conceive of doing this, was the giving 
them Laws in Oppofition to the Superftitions, to which 
they were moft violently bent. But fuch being the ~ 
corrupt Nature of Man as ever to revolt the Will 
againft what directly oppofes its Prejudices, wife 
Legiflators, when under the Neceffity of giving 
fuch Laws, have always, in order to break 
and evade the Force of this Perverfity, intermixed 
them with others that flattered the fame Prejudices, 

d Jerem. xiii, 14, 
| | where 
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where the Practice could not be perverted to the Pro- 
duction of that Mifchief, which it was their main 
Purpofe, in their Laws of Oppojfition, to prevent °. 
And thus our infpired Lawgiver did indeed act 
with the Fews, if we will believe Jesus himfelf, 
where {peaking of a certain pofitive Law, he fays, 
Mofes for the hardnefs of your Hearts wrote you this 
Precept‘, Plainly intimating their Difpofition to 
be fuch, that had not Mo/es indulged them in fome 
Things, they would have revolted againft all. But 
that they were in fact indulged in their Prejudices 
is {till further feen from Gop’s being pleafed to be 
confidered by them as a /ocal tutelary Deity : which, 
when we come to prove that he was fo confidered, 
we fhall fhew, was the prevailing Superftition of 
thofe Times, It follows therefore, that Mo/es’s giv- 
ing the Ljraeltes Laws in Compliance to thefe their 
Prejudices, was a natural and neceffary Confequence 
of Laws given in Oppofition to them. Thus far from 
the Rea/on of the Thing. 

Matter of Faé \ikewife proves this latter Part of 
the Propofition with equal Evidence. We find in 
Scripture a furprizing Relation between Fewi/h and 
Egyptian Rites, in Circumftances both oppefize and 
fimilar. But the learned Spencer has fully cxhaufted 
this Subject, in his excellent Work, intitled De Le- 
gibus Hebreorum Ritualibus (8 earum Rationibus, 
and thereby done great Service to Religion: I fay 
to Religion, for the Ritual Law thus explajned 1s 
feen to be an Inftitution of the moft beautiful and 
divine Contrivance. Which, without its Caufes, 
to be given only on this Hypothefis,. muft lye for 
ever open to the Scorn and Contempt of Libertines 

and Unbelievers. The Foundation of this noble 


© See this Reafoning inforced, and explained more at large in 
our Proof of the next Propofition. oO 
f Marx.x.5. and Mart. xix. 8. 


Work 
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Work is a Book of Rabbi Mofes Maimonides:. 
of whom only to fay, (as is commonly faid) that 
be is the firft of the Rabbins that left off Trifling, is 
a poor and invidious Commendation. Of the third 
Part of his famous Book called More Nevochim, 
Spencer’s Work is an admirable Paraphrafe and 
Comment: And thither I refer my impartial Rea- 
ders; relying on their Juftice to believe that I mean 
to charge myfelf with no more of his Opinions than 
what directly tend to the Proof of this Part of my 
Propofition, viz, that there is a great and furprifing 
Relation between the Fewi/h and Egyptian Rites, in 
Circumftances both oppofite and familar. 

Nor do I afk any Thing unreafonable when I 
defire the Reader would accept of this as proved ; 
fince the very learned and worthy Herman Witfius, 
in a Book profeffedly written to confute Spencer, 
owns the Faé in the fulleft and moft ingenuous 
Terms. — lta autem commodiffime me proceffurum exi- 
ftimo, fi primo longa exemplorum induétione ex Doéti/- 
finorum virorum menie, SP eorum plerumque verbis, 
demonftravero, MAGNAM ATQUE MIRANDAM PLA-~ 
NE CONVENIENTIAM IN RELIGIONIS NEGOTIO 
VETERES INTER AEGYPTIOS ATQUE HEBR/ZOS 
ESSE. Que cum fortuita effe non pdfit, neceffe eft 
uit vel egypt fua ab Hebrais, vel ex adverfo He- 
breei fua ab Higyptiis babeant §.— And again, Porro, 
Ji, levata antiquitatis obfcurioris velo, gentium omnt- 
um ritus oculis vigilantibus intueamur, Aigyptios & 
Hebrzos, PRA. OMNIBUS ALIIS moribus SIMILLIMOS 
fuiffe comperiemus. Neque boc Kircherum fefeliz, 
cujus bec funt verba: Hebraei tantam habent ad ri- 
tus, facrificia, caerimonias, facras difciplinas He- 
breorum affinitatem, ut vel Agyptios Hebraizantes, 

‘vel Hebreos AEgyptizantes fuifle plane mihi per- 
‘fuadeam. — Sed quid verbis opus eft ? in rem pra- 
§ Hermanni Witfi Egyptiaca, Amit. 1696. Q°. p. 4. 

fentens 
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Sentem veniamus*, And fo he goes on to tranfcribe, 
from Spencer and Marfbam, all the remarkable par- 
ticulars of this Relation and Refemblance. 

What is it then, a Stranger would be apt to afk, 
that this learned Man di/putes ? This natural Con- 
fequence, that he Jewifh Ritual was given partly in 
Compliance to the People’s Prejudices, and party in 
Oppofition to Egyptian Superftitions: The Propofi- 
tion we had to prove. He rather thinks that the 
Egyptian Ritual was invented in Imitation of the 
Fewifh. For the Reader fees the Men in thefe Sen- 
timents are agreed ; that esther the Jews borrowed 
from Egypt, or the Egyptians from Judea; fo 
{trong is the Relation which forces this Confeffion. 

Now the only plaufible Support of the Opinion, 
that it was Egypt which borrowed from Judea, being 
this Suppofition, that the Rites and Cuftoms of the 
Egyptians, as delivered by the Greek Writers, were 
of much later Original than thofe Writers pretend ; 
and my Difcourfe, on the Antiquities of Egypt, in 
. the preceeding Section, entirely confuting this Sup- 
pofttion ; the latter Part of my Propofition, viz. 
That many of the Laws given to the Jews, by the Mi- 
niftry of Mofes, were inflituted partly in Compliance 
to their Prejudices, and partly in Oppofition to E- 
_ gyptian Superjtitions, is proved with all the Force 
of Demonftration. 

_ But to let nothing, that has the Appearance of a 
Reafon, remain unanfwered, I fhall, in as few 
Words as may be, exdmine this Opinion, that the 
Egyptians borrowed from the I/raelites; viewing 
both Parties in that very Light wherein Holy 
Scripture has placed them. The Periods then, in 
fome of which, this muft needs be fuppofed to have 
happened, are thefe. 1, The Time of ¢rabam’s 
Refidence in Egypt. 2. That of Fo/epb’s Govern- 

h Id. ib. p. 4, 5. 
ment. 
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ment. 3. That of the Slavery of Ais, and his 
Brethren’s Defcendants: And 4. Any indefinite 
Time after their Egreffion from Egypt. Now not 
to infift on the high Improbability of a great Mo- 
narchy’s borrowing its religious Rites from @ private 
Family ; 1 anfwer that of thefe four Periods, the 
three firft are quite befide the Queftion. For the 
Charaéteriftic Relation, infifted on, is between the 
Egyptian Ritual, and that which was properly Mo- 
faical. And let no one pretend that we are unable 
to diftinguifh thofe Rites which were purely /uch, 
from what were Patriarchal: For Mo/es, to add 
the greater Force and Efficacy to the whole of his 
Inftitution, has been careful to record each fpecific 
Member that was properly Patriarchal’, The laf 


i Yet this Evafion a learned Writer would feem to infinuate in an 
Argument detigned to make fhort Work with Spencer’s Argument. 
His Words are thefe—‘‘ It is remarkable that fome learned Writers, 
‘* and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imagined, that the Refem- 
‘* blance between the ancient Heathen Religions, and the ancient 
“* Religion which was inflituted by Gov, was in many Refpects 
‘‘ fo great, that they thought that Gop was pleafed to inftitute 
“* the one in Imitation of the other. This Conclufion is indeed 
‘* a very wrong one, and it is the grand Miftake which runs 
‘* through all the Works of the very learned Author laft men- 
‘tioned. The ancient Heathen Religions do indeed in many 
‘* Particulars agree with the Inititutions and Appointments of 
“* that Religion, which was appointed to Abraham and to his Fa- 
“* mily, and which was afterwards revived by Mofes; not that 
** thefe were derived from thofe of the Heathen Nations, but 
‘© much more evidently the Heathen Religions were copied from 
** them; for there is, I think, onE OBSERVATION, which, as far 
‘¢ as I have had Opportunity to apply it, will fully anfwer every 
** Particular that Dr. Spencer has offered, and that is this; He 
‘* is able to produce no one Ceremony or Ufage, prattifed both 
“* in the Religion of Abraham or Mofes, and in that of the Hea- 
‘‘ then Nations, but that it may be proved, that it was ufed 
‘* by Abraham or Mofes, or by fome other of the true Worfhip- 
“* pers of Gop earlier than by any of the Heathen Nations”. 
Sacred and Proph. Hift. Connected, vol.i. 24. Ed. p. 316,317. 
-— The learned Writer (as we faid) feems here to fuppofe an im- 


Period 
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Period then only remains to be confidered, namely, 
from the Time of the Egrefion. Now from hence- 
forward, we fay, the Egyptians would not borrow 
of the J/raelites, for thefe two plain and powerful 


palpable Difference between the Mofaic and Patriarchal Religi- 
ons. — But this was not my principal Reafon for quoting fo long 
a Paffage. It was to confider his ene Obfervation, which 1s to 


make fuch Work with Spencer. Now I cannot find that it amounts _ 
to any more than this, — That the Bible, in which is contained - 


the Account of the Fewi/> Religion, is a much older Book than 
any other that pretends to give Account of the national Pagan 


Religions. But how this diicredits Dr. Spencer’s Opinion I can’t 


fee. I caneafily fee, indeed, the Advantage this learned Writer 
would have over it, were there any ancient Books that delivered 


the Origine of Gentile Religions in the fame circumitantial Man-- 
ner that the Bible delivers this of the Fewih; and that, ona _ 


proper Application of this one Obfervation, it appeared that Dr. 
Spencer, with all his Labour, was able to produce no one Ceremony 
or Usage practiced both in true and falle Religion, but that it might 
be proved it was ufed firft in the True. Butas Things ftand at prefent, 
what is it this learned Writer would have? The Bible, is by far, 
the oldeft Book inthe World. It records the Hiftory of a Reli- 
gion given by Gop toa People which had been long held in a 
State of Slavery by a great and powerful Monarchy. The an- 
cient Hiftorians, in their Accounts of the religious Rites and Man- 
ners of that Monarchy, deliver many which have a furprifing 
Relation to the Feavifh Ritual; and thefe Rites, thefe Manners, 
were, they tell us, as old as the Monarchy. Thus ftands the 
Evidence on the prefent State of Things. So that from hence it 
appears, if, by, it may be proved, the learned Writer means to 
confine his Proof to contemporary Evidence, he only teils us 


-what the Reader knew before, wiz. That the Bible is the oldeit 


Book inthe World. But if, by, it may be proved, he means 
proved by fuch Arguments as the Nature of ‘Things will admit, 
then he tells us what the Reader now knows to be fal. I will 
only obferve that the learned Writer feems to have borrowed 
his one Ob/fervation from a Chapter of Witfuss /Egyptiaca, thus 


intitled, Nudlius Hiftoricé fufficienti Teftimonio probari poffe, ea que 


in Religione laudabitia funt apud /Egyptios, quam apud Hebreos 
antiquiora fuiffe, \.1i. ¢.1. to which, what I have here faid is, 
I think, a full Anfwer. ~- The learned Writer will forgive me, 
if, before I leave this Paffage, I take Notice of an Expreifion that 
much reflects on that good Man, and fincere Believer, Dr. Spen- 
cer; but I fuppofe not defignedly, becaufe it feems a mere inaccu- 


Rea- 
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Reafons, 1. They held the J/raelites in the utmoft 
Hatred and Contempt, as SHEPHERDS, SLAVES, 
and Enemtes, who had brought the moft terrible 
Devattation upon Egypt, But People never borrow 
their religious Rites of thofe to whom they ftand in 
fuch mortal Diftance. 2. It was Part of the Reli- 
gion of the old Egyptians to borrow from none §: 
therefore, certainly, not from Fudea, This is the 
uniferm Account we have, of their natural Difpo- 
fition, from thofe Ancients who have treated of 
their Manners. While, on the other Hand, we 
are affured, from izfallible Authority, that the /rae- 
lites, of the Time of Mo/es, were in the very Ex- 
treme of the contrary Humour, and were for bor- 
rowing all they could lay their Hands on. This 
‘being fo notorious, I was furprifed to find the learned 
Witfius would attempt to prove the Egyptians much 
inclined to borrowing'. But much more {furprifed 


racy. The Words are thefe — They thought [i.e. Dr. Spencer and 
others] that Gop was pleafed to inftitute the one in Imitation of 
the others. Now this no Believer ever thought. ‘They might 
think indeed he inflituted one in Reference to the other, i.e. that 
Part of its Rites were in dire€t Oppofition to idolatrous Cuftoms 3 
and Part (out of regard to the People’s Prejudices) in Conformity 
to fuch Cuftoms of ZJdolaters as could not be abufed to Superfti- 
tion. But this isa very different Thing from inffituting one Relz- 
gion in Imitation of another. As no Believer could fuppofe Goo 
did this; fo neither, I will add, could any Unbeliever. For this 
his Opinion, That the Jewith Religion was infittuted in Imitation 
of the Heathen, is what induces him to conclude that Gop was 
not its Author a <8 

ku Eoyptit detcflari videntur quidquid es yorers 8 wagiderzar, 
parentes non commonftrarunt. Withi A2gyptiaca p. 6.— Nalesocs 
5 ap eu yor VOMIT, amRev woevx trixlewylee roios. Herodct. 1. it. 
C. 78. —EMyincios 3 ropriass CS yxos yoga, To 5 cUmray 
ciety, nd) AAAQN MHOAMA MHAAMON asbesmrur vomeiorcs, 
os “4 ye aon Avyurho xtw Tato DvAaorscs. C. OI. 

His Words are thefe, Magna quidem laterum contentione re- 
clamat Doéiffimus Spencerus, prorfufque incredibile effe contendit, 
confiderato gentis utriufque genic, ut ab Hebrais Agyptu in Ls 

with. 
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with his Arguments: which are thefe. 1. Clemens 
Alex, fays, that it was the Cuftom of the. Barba- 
rians, and particularly the Egyptians, to honour 
their Legiflators and Benefactors as Gods. 2.That 
Diodorus Siculus confirms this Account, where he 
fays, that the Egyptians were the moft grateful of 
all Mankind to their Benefactors. And 3. That the 
fame Hiftorian tells us, when Egypt was become a 
Province to Perfiz, the Egyptians deified Darius, 
while yet alive ; which they never had done to any 
other King™. — This is the whole of his Evidence 
to prove the Egyptian Genius fo greatly inclined to 
foreign Rites. Nor fhould I have expofed the 
Nakednefs of this learned and honeft Man either in 
this Place or elfewhere, but for the Ufe that has 
been made of his Authority, of which more here- 
after.. But Wit/ius, and thofe in his Way of think- 
ing, when they talk of the Egyptians borrowing 


tam multa religionem ad/civerint. At quod ipft incredibile videtur, 
id mibi, poft alios eruditione atque judicio clariffimos, perquam 
probabile eff: 1Ps0 JEGYPTIORUM ID SUADENTE GENIO. 
In eo quippe praeftantiffimi Autores confentiunt, folitos fuiffe ZE- 
Lyptios maxime eos exiftimatione profequi, quos fapientia atque vire 
tute excellentiores cernerent, (F a quibus fe ingentibus benchciis af- 
feos effe meminerant: adeo quidem ut ejufmodi mortales, non de- 
funéios folum, fed SF fuperftites, pro Diis haberent. Lib. iii. c. 12. 
p. 262. 

m Clemens Alexandrinus clarum effe dicit, Barbaros eximie 
Semper bonoraffe fuos Legumlatores (FS Praeceptores Deos ipfos appel- 
lantes. Inter Barbaros autem cum maxime id preftiterunt 
fegyptii. Quin etiam genus Egyptium diligentiffime illos in Deos 
retuit. Affentitur Diodorus; LEgyptios denique fupra ceteros 
Mortales quicquid bene de ipfis meretur grata mente profequi af- 
firmant. Neque popularibus modo fuis atque indigenis —~ 
fed Peregrinis ——= Facit huc Darii Perfarum regis exemplum, 
quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. Tandem Darius legibus 
LEgyptiorum animum appuliffe dicitur Nam cum Sacerdotibus 
LEgypti familiaritatem iniit, &c. Propterea tantum honoris 
confecutus eff, ut fuperfies adbuc Divi appellationem, quod nulli 
regum aliorum contigit, promeruerit. lib. ili. ¢. 12. p. 263. 


Hebrew 
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Hebrew Rites, feem to have entertained a wrong 
Idea of that People. ‘It was not in ancient Egypt, 
as in ancient Greece, where every private Man, that 
had travelled for it, found himfelf at Liberty to fet 
up what fying Vanity he pleafed, and to fteal it where 
he pleafed. For in that ancient Monarchy Religion 
was in the Hands of the Magiftrate, and under the 
Infpection of the Public. So that no private Inno- 
vations could be made, had the People been as much 
difpofed, as they were indeed averfe to Innovations § 
and that any public ones would be made, by Rites bor- 
rowed from the Hebrews, is, as we have fhewn 
above, the higheft Improbability. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to fhew the Falfe« 
hood of this Propofition, tat the Egyptians dor+ 
rowed of the I{raelites, from the Nature of Things, 
But I fhall now demonftrate it from infallible Tetti- 
mony, the Word of Gop himfelf: Who upbraid- 
ing the I/raelites for borrowing idolatrous Rites of 
all their Neighbours, expreffes himfelf in this Mans 
her, by the Prophet Ezeksel, — And the Contrary 1s 
in thee from other Women, WHEREAS NONE FOL- 
_ LOWETH THEE TO COMMIT WHOREDOMS: and in 
that thou giveft a Reward, and no Reward is given to 
thee, therefcre thou art contrary, The intelligent 
Reader perceives that the plain Meaning of thefe 
ficurative Terms, is this, You People of the Jews 
are contrary to all other Nations; you are fond of bors 
rowing their Rites while none of them are fond of 
borrowing yours. Wad Gop not faid it here, we 
might eafily have collected this remarkable Fact 
from facred Hiftory. The Rea/on will be accounted 
for hereafter. At prefent I fhall only obferve, in 
Order to inforce this Argument, that, by the Words, | 
Whereas none followeth thee to commit Whoredoms, 
- js not meant, no Particulars embrace the Fewi/h 
D ExEK.XV1. 34. — 


VoL. Il, : xX — Reli« 
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Religion ; but, that no gentile People take in any 
of its Rites into their own. And for this con- 
vincing Reafon, the Whoredom or Idolatry of the 
Community of J/rael is here fpoken of. And that, 
as will be proved in the next Book, did not confift 
- in renouncing the Religion of Mo/es, but in pol- 
luting that Religion with a Mixture of idolatrous 
Rites, and Worfhip. 

The Reader, by this Time, perhaps may begin. 
to wonder how Men can ftand out againft fuch kind 
of Evidence. It is not I will affure him from their 
abounding in Arguments on the other Side of the 


Queftion; or from their not feeing the Force of 


thofe on ¢4is: But from a pious, and therefore very 
excufable, Apprehenfion of Danger to the Divinity 
of the Law, if it fhould be once granted that any 
of the ceremonial Part, was given in Compliance to 
the People’s Prejudices. 

The Imagination, therefore, of this Confequence 
being the Thing that makes them fo unwilling to 
own, and the Deis, againft the very Genius of the 
Infidelity, fo ready to embrace, an evident Truth ; 
I come opportunely in the Proof of my third Propo- 


Jition, to fet both Parties right: and fhew the Con-. - 
fequence groundlefs ; and that the Fears and Hopes. . 


built upon it are vain and fantaftic, which I will 
venture to predict, will always be the Iffue of fuch. 
[Lopes and Fears as arife only from the true State of 
ancient Fact. | 

Il. 

Our third Propofition is, that Mofes’s Egyptian 
Learning, and the Laws be inftituted in Compliance to 
the People’s Prejudices, and in Oppofition to Egyp- 
tian Superftitions, are no reafonable Objettion to the 
Divinity of bis Mifion, 

The firft Part of the Propofition concerns Mo/es’s 
Egyptian Wifdom, Let us previoufly confider = 

at 
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that was. Moses ({fays the holy Martyr Stephen) 
WAS LEARNED IN ALL THE WISDOM OF THE E- 


GyPT1ans°, Now wherethe Wifdom of a Nation. 


is {poken of, the Wi/dom meant muft needs be that 


for which fuch Nation is eminently famous: Where ~ 


the Wifdom of a particular Man, that which is peo 
culiar to his Quality arid Profeffion. St. Stephen; 
in this Place, fpeaks of doth. ‘In both therefore he 
muft needs mean civIL or POLITICAL Wifdom, 
for in that (as we have fhewn) were the Egyptians 
moft remarkably diftinguifhed. And in that, was 
the true Character of Mo/es comprifed, whether. 


we confider his Education, Quality or Profeffion. 


He was bred up at Court, had a Royal Adoption, 
and became, at length, the Leader and Lawgiver 
of a numerous People. More than this, it was 
under his public Charaéter that St. Stepben is here 
confidering him. Common Senfe therefore re- 
quires us to underftand the infpired Speaker as af- 
firming, that Mo/fes was confummately inftrudted in 
the Science of Legiflation. The Words indeed are 
ALL the Learning of the Egyptians. But every one 
knows, that where a particular Matter is difcourfed 
of, as here, the conducting the -J/ralites out of Es 
pypt, the Particle a// referring to 1t, cannat, by the 
Rules of good Logic, mean al of every Kind, but 
all the Parts of one Kind; viz. the Kind that con- 
cetns the Subject in Queftion. In this reftrained 
Senfe, a/l is frequently ufed in the facred Writings. 
Thus in the Gofpel of St. fobn Jesus fays, When 
be, the Spirit of Truth, is come he will guide you into 
ALL Iruth?. Here every one fees by the Character 
of thofe fpoken to, and the Occafion of fpeaking, 
that by ef is not meant ail of every Kind, but all 
of one Kind only. But further, the concluding 
Part of the Character, and mighty in Words and 


© AcTs vii. 22, P Joun xvi. 13. 
e 


X 2 ‘Deeds, 


~~ 
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Deeds, will not eafily fuffer the foregoing to admit 
of any other Interpretation ; yy 4 dvvams év AOTOIZ 
x, @ EPYOIz. ‘This was the very Character of the 
ancient Chief: who, leading a free and willing 
People, needed the rts of Peace at home, fuch 
as PERSUADING, and MAKING Laws, the AOYOI : 
And the rts of War abroad, as Conpuct and 
CouraGE, the EPrA, of the Martyr. This Wz/- 
dom, therefore, in which Mo/es was faid to be fo 
verfed, we conclude was the 7 weginalinoy ans Didroro- 
gies, in Contradiftinction to the w Sewexlmov. Hence 
may be feen the Impertinence of thofe long In- 
quirics, which, on Occafion of thefe Words, have 
been made concerning the State of the Speculative 
and Mechanic Arts and Sciences of Egypt, at this 
Period. : 

The Wispom, then, for which Mo/es is here ce- 
lebrated, was Knowledge in the Arts of Govern- 
ment and Legiflation, The ready Deift, I fuppofe, 
will clofe with me here, and eafily allow all my 
Arguments; which give him the near Profpeét 
of fo flattering a Conclufion, that therefore the Efta- 
blifbment of the Jewith Policy was all Mofes’s own 
Contrivance, In good Time. Only let him not, in 
his Hafte, forget a Maxim, which he will, I dare fay, 
never venture to di/prove, that Gop, in the moral 
Government of the World, never does that in an Ex- 
TRAORDINARY Way that can be equally effected in an 
ORDINARY; and then he has my Leave to make 
the Beft of his Advantages. 

In the Separation of the I/raelites, a Civil Policy 
and National Religion were to be effablifhed and in- 
corporated, by Gop himfelf. And to this End an 
Agent or Inftrument was appointed. In this Work 
of Legiflation, therefore, either the Agent was to 
underftand the Government of a People, and fo be 
capable of following the general Plan delivered to 

: him 
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him by Gop, for the Erection of this extraordinary 
Policy: Or elfe he was not to underftand the 
Government of a People, and fo Gop, in the Exe- 
cution of this Plan, was at every Step to interfere, 
and direct his Ignorance and Inability. Now as this 
perpetual Interpofition might be {pared by the Choice 
of an able Leader, we conclude, on the Maxim laid 
down, that Gop, in this Work, would certainly 
employ fuch an One. | 
There was yet another, and that no flight Expe- 
diency, for fuch a Leader. The J/raelites were a 
{tubborn People, now firft forming into civil So- 
ciety, greatly licentious; and the more fo, for their. 
yuft coming out of a State of Slavery. Had Mofes 
therefore been fo unequal to his Station, as to need 
Gop’s Guidance, at every Step, to fet him right; 
he would foon have loft that Authority fo requifite 
to the keeping an unruly Multitude in Order ; and 
funk into fuch Contempt amongft them, as would 
have greatly retarded their defigned Eftablifhment. 
But it will be faid, ifthere wanted fo able a Chief 
under a proper THEocRAcy (as we pretend this to 
be) at its firft fetting up; there would ftill be the 
fame Want, though not in the fame Degree, during 
the whole Continuance of it, It is likely there 
would ; becaufe I find, Gop made a proper Provi- 
fion for it; firft in the Ereétion of the ScHooLs oF 
THE PropHets: and afterwards, in the Eftablifh- 
ment of the GREAT SANHEDRIM which fucceeded to 
it. But Sacred Hiftory mentioning thefe Schools of 
the Prophets, (as it does the Affembly of the feventy 
Elders) only occafonally, the Accounts we have of 
them are very fhort and imperfect. Which is the 
Reafon why Interpreters, who have not well weighed 
the Occafion of their Mention, have greatly mif- 
underftood their Nature. | | 
X 3 The 
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The moft particular Account we have of them is 
in the firft Book of Samuel, and on this Occafion, 
— David, in his efcape from the Rage of Saul, 
fled to his Protector Samuel: who then prefided over 
a School of the Prophets, at Naioth in Ramab4, 
When this was told Sau/, he fent Meffengers to take 
‘ him’. And, on the ill Succefs of their Errand, 
went afterwards himfelf*. But as it was the Intent 
of the Hiftorian, in this mention of the Schools of 
the Prophets, only to acquaint us with the Effect 
they had on Saul and his Meffengers, when the Spi- 
rit of Gop came upon them, we have only a par- 
tial View of this Collegiate Body, namely while at 
their Devotions, and not during their Studies. For 
Saul and his Meffengers coming at thofe Times when 
the Company of Prophets was Prophe/ying ', the 
Spirit of Gop fell upon them, and they prophefied 
alfo, i.e. they came while the Prophets were at 
their Devotions. And thus the Chal, Par. under- 
{tands Propbe/ying , adoring Gop, and finging Pratfes 
unto him, For with this holy Exercife we muft 
needs fuppofe they daily began and ended all their 
Studies. 

But from hence, Writers of different Parties have 
fallen into the fame Strange and ridiculous Opinions 
concerning this Matter. While they imagined that, 
becaufe thefe Schools were indeed Nurferies of the 
Prophets, that therefore they were Places of In- 
ftruction for I dont know what kind of Art of Pro- 
phecy — A fenfelefs Dotage; firft hatched in the dirty 
' Brain of a Rabbi; and then nurfed up, as is the 
common Fortune of all fuch Fancies, by the Ene- 
mies of Revelation, The infamous Spinoza was 
the Fofter-father of this Conceit: and ever fince, it 


41 Sam. xix. 18. 7H. 20. ¢ y.23. ty. 20. 
has 
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hhas been much cherifhed by his Followers", as a 
certain Proof that Prophecy was amongft the Mé- 
chanic Arts of the L/raelites. Whereas an Inquirer 
of either Senfe or Honefty would have feen it was 
a College for the Study of the Jewifh Law only. And, 
as fuch, naturally and properly, a Seminary of Pro- 
phets. For thofe who were moft knowing and 
zealous in the Law, were furely moft fit to convey 
Gop’s Revelations to his People. 

Our Account of the Nature of thefe Schools will 
help us to difcover the true Reafon of its becoming 
a Proverb in I/rae/, 1s SAUL ALSO AMONGST THE 
PropHets’, Which I apprehend is not otherwife 
very eafy to find out. This Proverb was ufed to 
exprefs a Thing unlooked for and incredible. But fure 
the Spirit of Gop’s falling occafionally on their fu- 

reme Magiftrate could be no fuch unexpected 
atter, at a Time when it was fo plentifully poured 
out upon the People: who knew too that even 
Gentiles and Idolaters had partaken of it, while con- 
cerned in Affairs relating to their Oeconomy. But 
more than this,’ they could not be ignorant that the 
Spirit of Gop had ufually abode with Sau/; as appears 
from the following Words of the facred Hiftorian, 
But the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and 
an evil Spirit from the Lord troubled bim*, From 
all this I certainly conclude that the People’s Sur- 
prife, which occafioned this Proverb, was not be- 


« The Author of the Grounds and Reajfons of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion {ays ——~ “* They [the Pagans] learnt the 47+ [Divination] 
“* in Schools, or under Difcipline, as the F ews did prophefing in the 
** Schools and Colleges of the Prophets [For which Wheatly’s Schools 
** of the Prophets is quoted] where the learned Dodawell fays, the 
“* Candidates for Prophecy were taught the Rules of Divination 
“e Lyi by the Pagans, who were fkilled therein, and in Pof- 
** feflion of the Art long before them”. p. 28. 

Wy.24. 9 * ISAM. xvi. 14. 
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caufe they heard the Spirit of Gop had fallen upon 
him ; but fora very different Thing: which I fhall 
now endeavour to explain. 

SAUL, with many great regal and moral Quali- 
ties, and in no Refpeét a contemptible Chief, was 
yet fo poorly prejudiced in Favour of the human 
Policies of the neighbouring Nations, as to become, 
at length, impioufly cold and negligent in the Sup- 
port and Advancement of the Law: tho’ raifed by 
Gop to regal Power for this very Purpofe, from a 
low and obfcure Condition. He was, in a Word, 
a mere Politician, without the leaft Zeal or Love 
for the divine Conftitution of his Country. This 
was his great, and no Wonder it fhould prove, his 
unpardonable Crime. For his Folly had reduced 
Things to that Extremity, that either he mutt fall, 
or the Law. Now, this Gentile Turn of Mind, 
was no Secret to the People. When, therefore, 
they were told that he had fent frequent Meffengers 
to the fupreme School of the Prophets, where Zeal 
for the Law was fo eminently profefled ; and had 
afterwards gone himfelf thither, and entered with 
divine Emotion and Extacy, into their Devotions ; 
they received this extraordinary News with all the 
Wonder and Amafement it deferved. And, in 
the Tranfport of their Surprife, cried out, Js Saul 
alfa amongft the Prophets! \.e. Is Saul, who, through- 


out his whole Reign, has fo much flighted and con- . 


temned the Law, and would conduct all his Actions 
by fole Rules of human Policy, is he, at length, 
become ftudious and zealous of the Law of Gop? 
And the Miracle, of fuch a Change in a Politician, 
brought it into a Proverb before the Miftake was 
difcovered. 

This Matter will receive further Illuftration from 
what we are told, in the fame Story, concerning 
Davip. A Man of fo oppofite a Character, with 


regard 
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regard to his Sentiments of the Law, that it appears 
to have been for this Difference a/one, that he was 
decreed by Gop to fucceed the other in his King- 
dom. Now David, the Story tells us, fojourned 
for fome Time in this School. So David fled and 
efcaped, and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told him 
all that Saul had done to him, and HE AND SAMUEL 
WENT AND DWELT IN NaiotHY, And here it 
was, as we may reafonably conclude, that he fo 
largely cultivated and improved his good natural 
Diulpofitions of Love and Zeal for the Law, as to 
merit that moft glorious of all Titles, she Man after 


Gop’s own Heart. For, till this Time, hisEmploy- 


ment, and Way of Life had been very different. 
His Childhood and Youth, fpent in the Country: 
and his early Manhood in Camps and Courts?. But 


“yy. 18. 2 There is a Difficulty, in the Hiftory of David, 
which has much perplexed the Commentators, It is this, — 
Inthe xvit® Chapter of the firft Book of Samuel, we find David fent 
for to Court, to footh Sau/’s melancholy Spirit with his Harp. 
Who, on his Arrival, gave fo much Satisfaétion to the diftem- 
pered Monarch, that he fent to his Father to defire he might 
fland before him [y. 22] that is, continue with him. He does 
fo: and becomes his Armour-bearer.[¥.21.] Yet in the next 
Chapter, where an Incurfion of the Piljftines, and the Defiance 
of Goliah is related, when David accepts the Challenge, and 
goes to Saul for Leave to fight, neither the King, nor the Cap- 
tain of his Hoft, know any Thing of him or his Lineage. This 
is the main Difficulty. A late Critic tries to put us off with a 
Joke fora Reafon: And fays, we are not to wonder they had 
forgot David, feeing Courtiers have fmall Memories. The true 
Solution of the Difficulty feems to be this: David's Adventure 
with Goliah was prior in Time to his folacing Saud with his 
Harp. Which latter Story is given by Anticipation in Chap. xvi. 
but very properly and naturally. For there, the Hiftorian hav- 
ing told at large, how Gop had rejected Saul, and anointed 
David; he goeson, which was a Matter of higheft Moment in 
a religious Hiftory, to inform us of the E/fe¢?s of his rejecting one, 
and chufing the other; though we are not to fuppofe them the 
inftantaneous Effects. The Efe of reje€ting Saul was, he tells 
us, the departing of Go n’s Spirit from him, and his being meer 
O 
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of the very different Characters of Sau/ and David, 
and their as different Acceptation with the Gop of 


with an evil Spirit, [¥. 14.] this leads him, naturally, to fpeak 
of the Efe of chufing David, namely the endowing him with 
many Graces; for Saul’s Trouble was only to be alleviated by 
Devia's Skill on the Harp. When the Hiftorian had, in this 
_ very judicious Manner, anticipated the Story, from the 14! 5. to 
the 234 verfe of the xvit Chap. he returns to the Order of Time, 
in the Beginning of the xviit» Chapter. So that,the true Chrono- 
logy of this Part of David's Life ftands thus -y"Fle is anointed by 
} Samuel,— He carries Provifions to his Brethren, incamped againft 
the Philifines, in the Valley of E/ab,— he fights and overcomes 
Geliah,—is received into the King’s Court,— contracts a Friend- 
fhip with Fonathan, — incurs Sau/'s Jealoufy, — retires home to 
i his Father,— is, after fome Time, fent for back to Court, to footh 
 Sanl’s Melancholy, — proves fuccefsful, and is made his Armour- 
“ bearer, — and, again, excites Sau/’s Jealoufy, who endeavours to 
+ dmite him with his Javelin.”/ This whole Hiftory is to be found 
between the 1 y of the xvit>. and the rot, of the xviiitt Chap- 
ter. Within this is the Anticipation above mentioned, beginning 
at the 14%» of the xvitt Chapter, and ending at 2349. Which 
anticipated Hiftory, in Order of Time, comes in between the 
og” and rot) » of the xviiit" Chapter, where, indeed, the Breach is 
apparent. In the gt verfe it is faid, And Saul eyed David from 
that Day forward. He had juft began, as the Text tells us, to 
entertain a Jealoufy of David from the Women's faying in their 
Songs, Saul bath flain his thoufands, and David his ten thou/ands. 
_ “— From that Day forward Saul eyed David”, i.e. watched 
over his Condu&. Yet, in the very next Verfe, it fays, And it 
cane to pafs on the Morrow, that the evil Spirit from Goo 
came upon Saul — And David played with bis Hand — And Saul 
caft the Javelin. This could never be on the Morrow of that 
Day on which he firft began to entertaina Jealoufy ; for the Text 
fays, from that Day forward he began to watch over his Condutt, 
to find whether his Jealoufy was well grounded. Here then is the 
x cage Breach, between which, in Order of Time, comes in 

e relation of the evil Spirit's falling upon Saul, bis fending for 
David from bis Father’s Houfe, &c. For when Sau/ began firft, 
on account of the Songs of the Women, to grow jealous of Da- 
«wid, and to watch his Behaviour, David, uneafy with his Situa- 
tion, begged Leave to retire home: which we may believe was 
eafily granted. He is fent for again to Court: Sax/ again grows 
' jealous: but the Caufe, we are now told, was DIFFERENT, 
And Saul was afraid of David, Because the Lord was with 


Lfrael, 


oe ee ee ee. — al 
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Tfrael, which gives fuch Umbrage to Infidelity, 
more will be faid in its Place. As for the great 


him, and was departed from Saul » 12. This evidently fhews, 
that the departing of Gop’s Spirit from Saud was after the Slaugh- 
ter of Goliah: confequently, that al] between » 14 and 23, of 
the xvit* Chapter is an Anticipation, which in Order of Time 
comes in between ¥ 9 and 10 of the xviiith Chapter, where 
there is a great Breach, difcoverable by the disjoined Parts 
of diftant Time. ‘Thus the main’ Difficulty becomes clearly 
folved. But there is another as little to be maftered on the com- 
mon Suppofition, which this Solution likewife clears up. When 
David is recommended for the Cure of Saxz/’s Diforder, he is re- 
prefented, by the Courtiers,.asa mighty valiant Man, a Man of 
War and prudent in Matters, and that the Lord was with him. 
c. xvi, 18. i. &. a Soldier, well-verfed in Affairs, and fuccefsful 
in his Undertakings. Accordingly, he is fent for ; and preferred 
to a Place that required Valour, Strength, and Experience; Saul's 
Armour-bearer. Yet when afterwards, according to the common 
Chronology, he comes to fight Goliah, he proves a raw unex- 
perienced Stripling, unufed to Arms, and unable to bear them ; 
and, as fuch, defpifed by the Giant. 1 will not mifpend the 
Reader’s Time, in relating to him the ftrange, and forced Senfe 
the Critics put upon thefe two Paflages, to make them con- 
~ ftftent ; but only obferve that our Reformation, of the Chronology 
of thefe Aétions, renders all clear and eafy. David had van- 
quifhed the Philifiin ; wasbecome a Favourite of the People; and, 
on that Account, the Object of, Sax/’s Jealoufy. To avoid the ill 
Effets of which, he prudently retired. During this Recefs, Saz/ 
was feized with his Diforder. His Servants fuppofed it might be 
alleviated by Mufic; Saxz/ confents to ufe this Remedy, and or- 
cers that an Artift be fought for. They were acquainted with 
David's Skill on the Harp, and likewile, with Sau/’s Indifpofi- 
tion towards him. It was a delicate Point, and required Addrefs, 
they therefore recommend him in this artfal Manner, — The Sox 
of }effe is cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant Man, and a 
Man of War, and prudent in Matters, and a comely Perfon.— 
As much as to fay, you muft have one conftantly to attend you, 
both at Court, arid in your military Expeditions, to be always at 
Hand, when your Fit comes upon you: TheSon of Fe/ will 
become both Stations well. He will ftrengthen your Camp, 
and adorn your Court; for he is a tried Soldier, and has a grace- 
fal Perfon. You have nothing to fear from his Ambition, for 

ou faw his Prudence, that when his Popularity had incurred your 
Difpleatare, he voluntarily retired. — Accordingly — is bg 
4 | anbe~ 
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Sanbedrim, it feems to have been eftablifhed after 
the failure of Prophecy. And of the Members 


vailed upon: David is fent for, and fucceeds with his Mufic. 
This diffipates all former Umbrage, and, as one that was to be 
ever in Attendance, he is made his Armour-bearer. This Sunfhine 
continued till David's great Succefles again awakened Sau/’s Jea- 
loufy ; and then the lifted Javelin was to ftrike off all Obligati- 
ons; the ufual Way of Court-payment. Thus we fee how thefe 
Difficulties are cleared up, and what Light is thrown upon the 
- whole Hiftory by the fingle Suppofition of an Axticipation in the 
latter Part of the xvitt Chapter, an Anticipation too the moft natu- 
ral, proper, and neceffary that ever was employed in Hiftory. The 
only Reafon I can conceive of its lying fo long unobferved is this, 
in the xvii"Chapter ». 15. it is faid, But David went, and returned 
from Saul, to feed his Father's Sheep at Beth-lehem. Now this 


being when the J/raelites were incamped in Elah againft the Phi- | 


liftins, and after the Relation of his going to Court to footh Sau/’s 
troubled Spirit with his Mufic, feems to fix the Date of his ftand- 
ing before Saz/ in Quality of Mufician, in the Order of Time in 
which it is related. But the Words, David avent and returned 
from Saul, feem not to be rightly underftood ; they do not mean, 
David deft Saul’s Court where he had refided, but that be left Sauls 
Camp to which he had been fummoned. The Cafe was this. Here 
was a fudden Invafion of the Phii/ins, who had penetrated to 
Shochoh, which belonged to Judah. Now on fuch Occafions 
there always went out a general Summons, throughout the whole 
Land, for all able to bear Arms, to meet at an appointed Rendez.- 
vous. Where a Selection being‘made of thofe moft fit for Ser- 
vice, the reft were fent back again to their feveral Habitations. 
To fuch a Rendezvous, all the Tribes at this Time affembled. 
Amongft the Men of Beth-lebem, came F ef and his eight Sons ; 
the three eldeft were enrolled into the Troops, and the reft fent 
home again. But of thee, David is only particularly named ; 
as the Hiftory related particularly to him. Thefe are the Words 
of the facred Hiftorian, Now David was the Son of that Ephra- 
 thite of Beth-lehem-Judah, whofe Name was Jefle, and he had 
eight Sons: and the Man-went amongft Men for an old Man in the 
Days of Saul. And the three eldeft Sons of Jefle went, and followed 
Saul to the Battle. — And David was the youngeft, and the three 
eldeft followed Saul. But David ewent, and returned from Saul, 
to feed bis Father's Sheep at Beth-lehem, i.e. he was difmiffed by 
_ the Captains of the Hoft, as too young for Service. And in thefe 
Sentiments, we find, they continued, when he returned with a 
Meffage from his Father to the Camp. I have only to add, 


of 
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of this Body, the Rabbins tell us, there was @ Tra- 
dition that they were bound to be fkilled in the Know- 
ledve of all Sciences *. 

The Truth of thefe Obfervations will be much 
{trengthened if we contraft this Method of Provi- 
dence, in theE{tablifhment of the Fewi/b Theocracy, 
with that it was pleafed to obferve in the Propaga- 
tion of Chriftianity. | 

The bleffed Jesus propefed to Mankind a /piri- 
tual Religion; to be embraced by Particulars, as © 
fuch; and folely on its own Evidence. Here was 
no Occafion that the Propagators of this Religion 
fhould be endowed with worldly Authority or Learn- 
ing; for here was no Body of Men to be conducted ; 
nor no civil Policy or Government to be erected or 
adminiftered. And had the Great and Learned 
been chofen, by Jesus, for this Work, they would, 
naturally, have difcredited the Progrefs of it. For 
it might have been then objected, that the Go/pel 


that this Way of Anticipation is very frequent with this facred Hi- 
ftorian. — Inthe xviii Chap. ¥ 11. itis faid, nd Saul caf? the 
Javelin; for he faid, I will fmite David even to the Wall with 
zt: and David avoided out of his Prefence Twice. But, one of 
thefe ‘Times relates to a fecond cafting of the Javelin a confide- 
rable Time after the firft, here fpoken of, which is recorded ia 
Chap. xix. 10. So again the Hiftorian telling us in the 10°, 
Chapter, how Sau/, when he was firft anointed by Samuel, pro- 
phefied amongit the Prophets, fays, And it came to pafs, when 
all that knew him beforetime faw, that behold, he prophefied among 
the Prophets, then the People faid one to another, What is this 
that is come unto the Sonof Kifh? Js Saul al among the Prophets? 
— Therefore it becamea Proverb, Is Saul alfo among the Prophets, 
y11,12. But it is evident, that the Original of the Proverb, 
was his fecond Prophefying amongft the Prophets at Nasoth re- 
corded Chap. xix. both for the Reafons given above, and for 
thefe, — Sau/ was not at this Time known to the People, and 
the Original of the Proverb is faid to arife from this fecond Pro- 
phefying, ¥ 24. Therefore the Account of the Proverb in the 
xth Chapter is given by way of Anticipation, - 
4 See Smith's Sele@ Difcourfes, p.258. 
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had miade its Way by the Aid of human Power or ~ 


Sopbiftry. Therefore, to preferve the Splendour of 
its Evidence unfullied, the meaneft and moft illite- 
rate of a barbarous People were made the Inftru- 
ments of Gon’s laft great Difpenfation to Mankind. 
Armed with no other Power but of Miracles; and 
that only for the Credence of their Miffion : and 
with no other Wifdom but of Truth; and that only 
to be propofed freely to the Underftandings of Par- 
ticulars. St. Paul, who had fathomed the myfte- 
rious Depths of divine Wifdom in both Difpenfa- 
tions, was fo penetrated with the View of this laft 
Method of Providence, that he breaks out into this 
rapturous and triumphant Exclamation, Where is 
the Wife? Whereis the Scribe? Where is the Difpu- 
ter of this World? Hath not Gov made foolifh the 
Wifdom of this World» ? 

But further, divine Wifdom fo wonderfully con- 
trived, that the Inability and Ignorance of the Pro- 
pagators of Chriflianity, was as ufeful to the Ad- 
vancement of this Religion, as the Authority and 
Wifdom of the Leader of the Fews was for the Eita- 
blifhment of theirs. 

I fhall only give one Inftance, out of many that 
will occur to an attentive Confiderer of the Evan- 
gelic Hiftory. 

When Jesus had chofen thefe mean and weak 
Inftruments of his Power, he fuffered them to con- 
tinue in their national Prejudices, concerning his 
Character, Kingdom, and Extent of Jurifdiction, 
(which was the only human Means that could keep 
them attached to his Service) not only during the 
whole Courfe of their Attendance on his Miniftry, 
but for fome Time after his Refurrection ; nay even 
after the Defcent of the Holy Ghoft upon them ; 
who was to lead them into all Truth; but by juft 

b s Cor. i, 20. 
and 
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and equal Steps. See now the Ufe of this, in the 
following Circumftance. From the Difpofition of 
the whole of Gop’s grand Difpenfation to Man- 
kind, as laid down in Scripture, we learn, that the 
Offer of the Gofpel was fir? fairly to be made to the 
People of the Fews, and then afterwards to the 
Gentiles. Now when, foon after the Afcenfion of 
our Lord, the Church, through the Perfecution of 
the Synagogue, was forced to leave Fudea, and to 
difperfe itfelf through all the neighbouring Regions, 
had the Apoftles, on their Retirement, been fully 
inftructed in the Defign of Gop to call the Gen- 
tiles into the Church, the Refentment for their ill 
Ufage in ‘fudea, and the fmall Profpect of better 
Succefs amongft thofe of the Difperfion, which 
they of Ferufalem had prejudiced againft the Gofpel, 
would naturally have difpofed them to turn imme- 
diately to the Gentiles. By which Means Gop’s 
Purpofe, without a miraculous Influence on their 
Minds, had been imperfectly executed ; as fo great 
a Part of the Fewi/h People would not have had 
what was their Right, the Gofpel f7# preached unto 
them. But pufhed on by this commodious Preju- 
dice, that the Benefits belonged peculiarly to the 
Race of Abraham, they addrefs themfelves to this 
other neceffary Part of their Miffion ; to their Bre- 
thren of the Difperfion. Which being attended 
with the fame ill Succefs, their View of the defpe- 
rate Condition of the Houfe of J/rae/, would begin 
to abate that Prejudice in their Favour. And now 
came the Time to inlighten them in this Matter, 
without putting too great a Force upon their Minds, 
which is not Gop’s Way of acting with free Agents. 
Accordingly his Purpofe of calling the Gentiles into 
the Church is clearly revealed to Peter at Joppa ; 
and a proper Subject is made ready for him to be- 

gin 
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gin this great Work witha]. So illuftrious is the 
Wifdom of Gop in all his Dealings with Mankind ! 

But though Ignorance in the Propagator of a di- 
vine Truth amongft Particulars, may ferve to thefe 
ufeful Purpofes, yet to fhew ftill more fully how 
pernicious it is wherever a Society is concerned, as 
in the Eftablifhment of the Fewi/b Religion, we have 
an accidental Inftance even in the Chriftian. 

For when now fo great Numbers of the Gentiles 
were converted to CurisT that it became neceflary 
to form them into a Church; that is, a religious 
Society ; which of courfe has its Policy as well as 
the Civil, fo pernicious was Ignorance in its govern- 
ing Members, that divers of them, even though 
graced with many Gifts of the holy Spirit, caufed 
fuch Diforders in their Affemblies as required all 
the great Abilities of the /earned Apoftle to reform 
and regulate. And then it was, and for this Pur- 
pofe, that Pau/, the peculiar Apoftle of the Gen- 
tiles‘, was called in, in fo extraordinary a Manner, 
to conduct, by his Learning and Abilities, and with 
the Affiftance of his Companion Luke, this Part of 


Gop’s Purpofe to its Completion. The reft were . 


properly Apoftles of the Zews, which People hav- 
ing a religious Society already formed, there was a 
kind of Rule to go by, that ferved them for the 
prefent Occafion: And therefore they needed no 
great Talents of Parts or Learning ; nor had they 
any. But a new Society was to be formed amongit 
the gentile Converts; and this required an able 
Conductor ; and fuch anone they had in Paul, But 
will any one fay that his Learning affords an Ob- 
jection againft the Divinity of his Miffion? We 
conclude therefore that none can arife from the Abi- 


© The Gofpel of the Circumcifion was committed unto me, as the 


Gofpel of the Circumcifion was unto Peter. Gat. ii. 7. 
| lities 
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lities natural and acquired of the great Fewi/h Law- 
giver. The Point to be proved, 

Ii, We come now to the fecond Part of the 
Propofition, —That the Laws inftituted in compliance 
to the People’s Prejudices, and in Oppofition to E- 
gyptian Superfitions are no reafonable Objection to the 
Divinity of Mofes’s Religion. — That moft of thefe 
Laws were given in Oppofition to Egyptian Su- 
perftitions, Believers feem not unwilling to allows 
as apprehending no Confequence they need be afraid 
toown. The Thing, which ftartles them, is, the 
Suppofition that others were given in Compliance to 
the Fewi/b Prejudices: becaufe Infidels have fo much 
infifted on this Circumftance, as a Difcredit to the 
Truth of Mofes’s Pretenfions. Yet, for all that, 
I fhall fhew that the Laws in Compliance were a ne- 
ceffary Confequence of the Laws in Oppofition ; 
and, to reconcile Belevers to both Sorts, prove, 
againft the De, that the Inftitution of fuch Laws 
are no reafonable Objection to their Divinity, from 
the double Confideration of their Necgssiry and 
FITNgss. | 

I. If Gop did indeed interfere in the Concerns 
of this People, it will, I fuppofe, be eafily owned, 
that his Purpofe was to feparate them from the Con- 
tagion of that univerfal Idolatry, which had now 
overfpread the whole Earth. . And to which, efpe- 
cially to the Egyptian, they were moft inveterately 

rone. 
7 There were two Methods, in the Hand of Gop, 
for effecting this Separation: either by overruling 
the Wil]; and this required only the Exercife of his 
Power: or by leaving shat at Liberty, and counter- 
working the Paffons; and this required the Exercife 
of his Wifdom. | 

Now, as the very End of this Separation fhews, 
that Gop acted with the J/raclites as moral Agents, 

Vou, II, Xx we 
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we muft needs conclude, notwithftanding the pecu- 
liar Favour by which they were elected, and the ex- 
éraordinary Providence by which they were con- 
duéted, yet that, amidft all this continued Difplay 
and Blaze of Power, the Will ever remained un- 
touched and free. This not only appears from the 
Nature of the Thing, but from the whole Hiftory 
of their Reduction out of Egypt. To give only a 
fingle Inftance: Mo/es tells us, that Gop led the 
Jfraelites into the Land of Canaan, not by the di- 


rect Way of the Pdilffins, left the Sight of Dan- . 


ger, in an Expedition againft a ftrong and warlike 
People, fhould make them chufe to return to £- 
gypt, and feek for Refuge in their Slavery: but he led 
them about, by the Way of the Wildernefs, to inure 
them gradually to Fatigue and Hardfhips; the beft 
Foundation of military Prowefs¢. And when Gop, 
to punifh them for their Cowardice, and Want of 
Faith in his Promifes, on the Report of the Ex- 
plorers of the holy Land, decreed that That Genera- 
tion fhould we worn away in the Wildernefs*, the 
wife Policy of this Sentence was as con{pjcuouys as 
the Severity. | 

_ If then the Wills of this People were ta be left 
free, and their Minds influenced only by working 
on their Paffions, it is evident that Gop, becoming 
their Lawgiver, will act by the fame Policy in Ule 
among{t human Lawgivers for reftraining the vicious 
Inclinations of a People. The fame, I fay, in Kind, 
though differing infinitely in Degree. For all People, 


whether divinely or humanly conducted, having the_ 


fame Nature, the fame Liberty of Will, and the 
fame earthly Habitation, muft ‘needs require the 
fame Mode. of Governance. And thus, in Effect, 
we find, that the Fewi/b was like all other civil In- 


| ¢ Exop. xiii.r7. © Numap. xiii, and xiv. 
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ftitutions, with regard to the integral Parts of a 
Political Society. —— 

According then to our Ideas of Things, we fee 
no Way left to keep fuch a People, thus feparated, 
free from the Contagion of Idolatry, but, jx 

1. By fevere penal Laws againft Idolaters, and 

2, As it is the Way of wife Lawgivers, in Order to 
keep the Hil from revolting, not to do every Thing 
by. direét Force, and Fear of Punifhment, but to 


employ, where they can, the gentler Methods of 


Reftraint’; Secondly, by framing a multifarious Ri- 
tual, whofe whole Mode of Worhhip being directly 
pofite to the forbidden Superftitions would, by 
egrees, wear out the prefent Fondnefs for them ; 
= at Length bring on an habitual Averfion to 
them. | 
3. But, in this gentler Methed of Reftraint, 
when the Paffons and Prejudices run high, a di- 
rect. and profefs’d Oppofition will be apt to irritate 
and inflame them. Therefore it will be neceffary, 


ftill further, in Order to break and elude their Vio- 


lence, ¢birdly, to turn their Fondnefs for the for- 
bidden. Practice, into an innocent Channel; and 
by indulging them in fuch of thofe favourite Cu- 
ftoms, which they could not well abufe to Super- 
ftition, enable the more fevere and oppofite Inftitu- 
tions to do their Work effectually. Such, for In- 
ftance, might be the Lighting up of Lamps in religious 
Worfhip. Which Practice Clemens Alexandrinus 
affures us came firft from the Egyptians®: nor will 
Witfius himfelf venture to deny it®, But for the 
fame Reafon, we conclude the brazen Serpent to be 
no Imitation of an Egyptian Practice, as Sir 7 .Marfham 


F See Vol.i. p. 128. BAsryualios Avyves xasew Weare 

xelidetay.. Strom l,i, p. 306. 
h Earum (Lucernarum] prima ad religionem accenfio, utrum 
Hebirzis debeatur, an gy ptiis, haud facile dixero. Aigypt. p. 190. 
Y 2 would 
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would perfuade us: becaufe we fee how eafily 
it might, and did fuffer Abufe. Which Conclu- 
fion, both our Principle leads us to make, and 
Matter of Faét enables us to prove', 

Such a Conduét therefore, where the Wi is left 
free, appears necéffary. 

II. Let us fee next whether it were ff, that is, 
whether it agreed with the Wi/dom, Dignity, and 
Purity of Goo. 

1, His Wi/dom indeed is the Attribute peculiarly 
difplayed in this Method of Government: And cer- 
tainly with as great Luftre as his Power would have 
been in the forcing their Wills. ‘To give an Inftance 
only in one particular moft liable to the Ridicule of 
Unbelievers: I mean in that Part of the Few 
Ritual concerning clean and unclean Meats; which 
defcends to fo minute and low a Detail, that Men, 
ignorant of the Nature and End of this Inftitution, 
have adjudged it altogether unworthy the Concern 
of Gop, and fo have concluded againft the divine 
Original of the Law. But would they reflect on 


what, upon Reflection, they muft agree to, that the ' 


Purpofe of Gop to feparate one People from the 
Contagion of univeffal Idolatry, and to deal with 
them as moral Agents, were Defigns not unworthy 
the Governor of the Univerfe, they would foon fee 
this Part of theew#é/b Ritual in avery different Light; 
and be forced to confefs the Marks of divine Wif- 
dom in that Inftitution, which took away the very 
Foundation of all Commerce with other People. 
For thofe who can neither eat nor drink together, 
are hever likely to contract an Intimacy. This will 
open to us the admirable Method of divine Wifdom 
in Peter’s Vifion. ‘This Apoftle, being to be in- 
ftructed in Gop’s Purpofe of calling the Gentiles into 
the Church, had.a vifionary Reprefentation, while 
i See p. 155, : 
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he was an hungred, of all kind of Meats, clean and 
unclean ; which he was bid to take and eat of indif- 
ferently and without Diftinétion*. The primary 
Defign of this Vifion, as appears by the Context, 
was to inform him that the Partition-wal] was now 
broken down, and that the Gentiles were to be re- 
ceived into the Church of Curist. But befides its 
Jgurative Meaning, it had likewife a literal: and 
fignified, that Diftinction of Meats, as well as Men, 
was now to be abolifhed. And how neceffary fuch 
Information was when he was about to go on his 
Miffion to the Gentiles, and was to conciliate their 
Benevolence and good Will, I have obferved 
above. 

2. As to the Dignity and Majefty of Gon, that, 
furely, does not fuffer in his not interfering, with his 
Almighty Power, to force the Will, but permitting 
it to be drawn and inclined by natural Motives, 
The Dignity of any Being confifts in a Conformity 
between his ions and his Quality, or Station, 
Now it pleafed the Gop of Heaven to take upon 
himfelf the Office of fupreme Magiftrate of the 
Fewifo Republic. But it is the Part of a wife Ma- 
giftrate to reftrain a People moft devoted to a pecu- 
liar Superftition, by a Ritual directly oppo/ite, in the 
general, to that Superftition ; and yet /mmilar in fuch 
particular Practices as could not be abufed or per- 
verted. Becaufe complying with, the popular Pre- 
judices in Things indifferent, naturally eludes the 
Force of their Propenfity to Things evi/. In this 
wife Policy therefore the Dignity of the Gop of 
Heaven was not infringed. | 

3. Nor is the Purity of Gop more affected by this 
fuppofed Conduct. The Rites, in Queftion, are 
owned to be, in themfelves, indifferent: and good 


k Acrsx. 10, & feg, 
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or bad only as they are directed to a true or falfe 
Objet. : 
If it be faid that their carnal Nature, or weari- 
fome Multiplicity, or fcrupulous Obfervance, ren- 
der them unworthy of his Purity and fpiritual Na- 
ture ; — to Believers, I reply, that this Objection 
holds equally againft thefe Rites in whatever View 
they themfelves regard them. To Unbelievers, that 
they forget, or do not underftand the principal 
End, in the Inftitution of the Fews/ Ritual: which 
was, to keep the People from Idolatry. But nothing 
could be fo effectual, to this Purpofe, as fuch a 

itual, 
‘ If it be faid, that the Abufe of thefe indulged 
Rites to an abominable Superftition, had made them 
altogether unfit to be employed in the Service of 
the Gop of Purity, — I reply, that there is noching 
in the Nature of Things to make them gufit. That 
a material Subftance, materially foiled, ftained and 
infected, is wt to approach and join one of great 
Cleannefs and Purity is evident. But let us not 
miftake Words for Things, and draw a metapby- 
fical Conclufion from a metaphorical Expreffion. 
The Soil and Stain, in this Cafe, is altogether fi- 
gurative, that is, nothing real. And in Truth, the 
only Ground of the Objection is the Declaration of 
this very Fewifh Law, to abftain from Things pol- 
Juted by Idolatry. But we now underftand that the 
Reafon of its fo feverely forbidding the Ufe of fome 
Things that had been abufed to Superftition, was 
the very fame with the indulging the Ufe of others 
that had been equally. abufed: namely, to compafs, 
by the beft, though by Variety of Means, that One 
reat End, the Extirpation of Idelatry.. Yet this, 
ike many other Fewz/h Inftitutes, has, gccafionally, 
been adopted by Chriftian Sets. Thus our Pu- 
RITANS, who had their Name from the scion 
unaer 


7 See 5. NEM Be, — =e a. i ~w mgt 
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under Debate, quarrelled with the eftablifhed Ute 
of the Cro/s in Bapti/m, the Surplice, and the Pofture 
of communicating, becaufe they had been abufed by 
Popith Superftition. I chufe this Inftance that they 
I am arguing again{ft may fee the Effects of their 
Objection; and they, from whom the Inftance is 
taken, the Unreafonablefs of their Separation. 

If, laftly, it be faid, that thefe Rites, which had 
been, might be again abufed to Superftition, and 
therefore unfit to be employed in this new Service, 
—- reply, that this is a Miftake. For 1. The Szp- 
pyition is, that the Fews were indulged in no Prac- 
tices capable of being fo abufed. 2. But were they 
in themfelves eafily fubject to Abufe, they carried 
their corrective with them, which was, fr/t, their 
being intermixed with a vaft Number of other Rites 
directly oppofite to all idolatrous Praétice. And 
fecondly their making Part of a burthenfome multi- 
farious Worfhip, which would keep the People fo 
perpetually employed as to afford them, neither 
Time nor Occafion of falling into foreign Idolatries. 

But how can J hope to be heard in Defence of 
this Conduct of the Gop of J/rael, when even the 
believing Part of thofe I argue againft feem to have 
paid fo little Attention to the divine Reafoning: of 
Jesus himfelf? Who has admirably ilhuftrated and 
vindicated the Wifdom of it, in the familiar Pa- 
rables of mew Cloth iw old Garments, and new Wine 
tn old Bottles', Which, though given in Anfwer 


_ | And be fake alfo a Parable-unto them, No Man putteth a Piece 
of a new Garment upon anOld: if otherwife, then both the new 
maketh a Rent, and the Piece that was taken out. of the new, 
+ ie not with the old. And no Man putteth new Wine into old 
ottles, elfe the new Wine will burft the Bottles, and be jpilled, 
and the Bottles foall perifh. But new Wine muft be put into new 
Battles, and both are preferved. No Man alfo having drunk old 

Wine, fraitway defreth new : for be faith the old is better. Luxe 
v. 36,7 eg, On which, a learned and pious Commentator in- 
| : Y 4 to 
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to a particular Queftion, were intended to inftruct 


us in this general Truth, that it is the Way of Gop 
to accommodate his Inftitutions to the State, Condi- 
tion, and cantra¢ted Habits, of his Creatures. 

But as this Notion hath been condemned ex Ca- 
thedra; and the Atgyptiaca of Herman Witfus re- 
commended, to the Clergy, as a diftint? and folid 
Confutation of Spencer’s Book, de Legibus Hebreo- 
rum ritualibus, I fhall examine what Witfus has to 
fay againft it. And the rather, becaufe as a pious 
Archbifhop, and one, of the two, moaft learned 
Univerfities in the World have lately thought fit, 
by. a joint Beneficence, to give the Public a new, 
and more complete Edition of Spencer’s noble Work, 
I make it a matter of Duty to defend the Honour 
of it, What Witfus has of Argument is to be 
found in the fourteenth Chapter of his third Book, 
which I will endeavour to pick out and make the 
moftt of. | 

1. His frff Argument is, — That it is difho- 
nouring Gop who has the Hearts of Men in his 
Hands, and can turn them as he pleafes, to con- 
ceive of him as ftanding in need of the Tricks of 
crafty Politicians ; not but that Gop deals with Men 
as reafonable Creatures, and attains his End by fit 


and adequate Means: and in the Choice of thefe 


Means, manifefts a Wifdom perfectly admirable. 
Yet, for all this, we cannot, without the higheft 
contumely, pretend to compare the facred Policy of 


troduceth his Paraphrafe in this Manner, —— “ Nor do I now 
“* think fit to lay fuch rigorous Commands upon them, becaufe 


** Prudence will require me at prefent to accommodate their Tri- — 


*‘ als to their Strength —~~ And you cannot furely blame me for 
“* this, when you confider how difficult it is to alserthe Ways of 
** living to which People have been accuftomed, even in lefy 
“* Things than thefe now in Queftion”. The Family Expofter, 
Vol. i. p. 436--438. 

Heaven 


- 
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Heaven with the Arts and Shifts of the beggarly 
Politicians of this World ™,. — All that I find here 
are hard Words. Spencer never compared the Wif- 
dom of Gon, in the Inftitution of the fewifh Re- 
public, to the Tricks and Shifts of Politicians : but 
only to their legitimate Arts of Government, con- 
ducted on the Rules of ftrict Morality. And if, as 
this Writer owns, Gop dealt with the Mfraelites as 
reafonable Creatures, and attained bis End by fit and 
adequate Means, he muft needs ufe a Wifdom the 
fame in Kind, though vaftly different in Degree, with 
what we call human Policy. But indeed he feems to 
be reconciled to the Thing : It is the Name only that 
he diflikes. If his Followers fay, No, I defire 
they would explain to us, in fome intelligible Man- 
ner, their Idea of that Wi/dom, in the Government 
of a People, which is neither founded in the Exer- 
cife of almighty Power, nor yet the fame in Kind 
with what we call Policy. 

2. His fecond Argument is, — That, as Gop 
erected a new Republic, it was his Will that it fhould. 
appear new to the I/raelites, And its Structure was 
not patched up out of the Rubbith of Canaanitifh or 
Egyptian Rites, but formed according to the Model 
brought down from Heaven; and fhewn to Mofes 


m Verum enimvero quantamcungque hec civilis prudentiz f{pe- 
ciem habeant, preter Dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, & humani com- 
menta funt Ingenii, Divini Numinis Majeftate haut fatis digna. 
Nimirum cauti catique in feculo mortales Deum ex fua metiuntur 
indole: arcanafque imperandi artes, & vaframenta Politicorum, 
quz vix terra probet, ccelo locant. Quafi vero in populo fibi for- 
‘mando firmandogue ils aftutiarum ambagibus indigeat is, qui, mor- 
talium cordain manu fua habens, ea, quorfum vult, flectit. Non 
nego equidem Deum cum hominibus, uti cum creaturis rationali- 
bus, agentem, media adhibere iis perfuadendis idonea, inque eorum 
mediprum deleétu fapientiam oftendere prorfus admirabilem. At- 
tamen Dei fanctiffima ifta fapientia cum politicorum aftibus ac va- 
fritie comparari fine infigni illius contumelia non poteft. p. 282. 


in 
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in the Mount. Neither was it left to the People to 
do the leaft Thing, in religious Matters, on their 
own Head. All was determinately ordered, even 
to the moft minute Circumftances; which were fo 
bound upon them, that they could not do, or omit, 
the leaft Thing contrary to the Law, without be- 
coming hable to immediate Punifhment*. — If, by 
this Newne/s of the Fewi/fb Republic, be meant that 
it was different in many fundamental Parts from all 
other civil Policies, /o as to vindicate it to its divine 
Author, I not only agree, but labour to prove it. 
But this Senfe makes nothing to the Point in Que- 
ftion. Ifby Newne/s be meant, that it had nothing 
in common with any of the neighbouring Inftitu: 
tions; To make this credible, he fhould have proved 
that Gop gave them new Hearts, new Natures, and 
a new World along with their sew Government. 
There is the fame Ambiguity in what he fays of 
the Appearance of Newnes to the Uraelites. For 


it may fignify either that the Inftitution appeared | 


fo new as to be feen to come from Gop; or that it 
appeared /o new as not to refernble, in any of tts 
Parts, the Inftitutions of Men. The firft is true, 
but not to the Purpofe: the latter to the Purpofe, 
but not true. From the Faé? of the Laws coming 
down entire from Heaven, he concludes that the 
Genius and Prejudices of the J/raelites were not at 
all confulted: From the fame Fact, J conclude, 


® Uti revera novam moliebatur Rempublicam, ita & novam, 
qualis erat, viderieam Ifraélitis voluit. Quippe cujus forma five 
{pecies, non ex rituum ruderibus Cananiticoruth aut A’gyptiacorum 
efficta, fed coelitus delapfa, Mofi primum in facro monftrata monte 
erat, ut ad illad inftar cunéta in Ifraéle componerentur. Nequé 
permiffam effe populo voluit, ut in religionis negotio vet tantil- 
lum fuo ageret arbitratu. Osnnia determinavit ipfe, ad minutiffi- 
mas ufque circumftantias ; quibus ita éos alligavit, ut non fine 
prafentaneo vite difcrimine quicquam vel omittere vel aliter 

agere potuerint. p. 282, 283. 
that 
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that they were. Ignorant Men, indeed, may and 
have, compofed Laws in al] Things oppofite to the 
Bent and Genius of a People. And they have been 
obeyed accordingly. But, when divine Wifdom 
frames an Inftitution, we may be fure that no So- 
lecifm like that of putting new Wine into old Bottles 
will ever be committed. But the People were not 
confulted in the most minute Circumftances of Religion. 
How is this to be reconciled with their free Choice 
of Gop for their King; and with his Indulgence of 
their impious Clamours afterwards for another King ? 
Thefe were furely high Matters of Religion, ina 
Policy where the. two Societies were perfectly in- 
corporated. But every Thing was determined even 
to the moft minute Circumftance, and to be obferved 
under the fevereft Penalties. What this makes for 
his Point I cannot fee. But this I can fee, that if 
indeed there were that Indulgence in the Law which 
I argue for, thefe two Circumftances muft needs at- 
tend it: and for this plain Reafon, in Indulgences, 
Men are very apt to tranfgrefs their Bounds. It is 
therefore neceffary thofe Bounds fhould be minutely 
marked out, and the Tranfgreffion of them /everely 
punifhed. — , 

3. His #hird Argument is, — That no religious 
Rites, formerly ufed by the J/raelites, on their own. 
Head, were, after the giving the Law, pERMIT- 
TED, out of regard to Habitude; but. all Things 
prefcribed and commanded : and this {fo precifely, that 
it was unlawful to deviate a Finger’s Breadth either 
to the right Hand or to the left °, — I apprehend 
this ta be only a Quibble on the equivocal Ufe of 


© Nec ulli in Religione ritus fuerunt, ab Ifraélitis olim fine nu- 
mine ufurpatt, quibus propter affuetudinem ut in pofterum quoque 
uterentur lege lata permifit: fed prefcripta juffague fant omnia. 
Et quidem ita diftin@e, ut nec tranfverfam digitum dextrorfum 


aut finiftrorfum declinare fasfuerit, Deut. vy. p. 283. he 
| : the 
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the Word Permiffion, which fignifies either a taczt 
Connivance, or legal Allowance. Now Spencer ufed 
the Word in this latter Senfe: But Permiffion, in 
this Senfe, is very confiftent with every Things being 
exprefsly prefcribed and commanded in the Law. 

4. His fourth Argument goes on thus, — But fur- 
ther, Gop neither permitted, nor commanded, that 
the Jf/raelites fhould worfhip him after the Pagan 
Mode of Worfhip. For it had been the fame Thing 
to Gop not to be worfhipped at all, as to be wor- 
fhipped by Rites ufed in the Service of Demons. 
And Mofes teaches us that the Laws of Gop were 
very different Things from what Spencer imagined, 
as appears from Deut. xil. 30, 31, 32. and from 
Lev. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Here theReafon given of for- 
bidding the Vanities of Egypt, 1s, that Febovab, 
who brought them out from amongft that People, 
will, from henceforth, allow no further Communi- 
cation with Egypt. Small Appearance of any Jz- 
dulgence. And hence indeed it is, that mof of the 
Ritual Laws are directly leveled againft the Egypti- 
an, Labian, and Canaanitifh Superftitions, as Maimo- 
zides confeffes ?, — As to what he fays, that we may 


P Porro nec permifit, nec ju/fit Deus, ut eo fe modo Ifraelite cole- 
yent, quo modo Deos fuos colebant Gentiles ; veritus fcilicet ne 
per veteres iftas vanitates Dzmoni cultum deferrent, fi minus 
Deo ticurflet. Nam & inanis ille metus erat : quum Deo prope- 
modum perinde fit, five quis Damoni cultum deferat, five per va- 
nitates aliquas veteres Deo cultum deferre praefumat. Et longe ali- 
rer Deum inftituifle Mofes docet, Deut. xiii. 30, 31, 32. adde 
Levit. xviii. 2,3, 4. Audin’, Spencere, qua ratione ab Agyptia- 
cis vanitatibus ad fuorum obfervantiam preceptorum Ifraélitas 
Deus avocet? Eo id facit nomine, quod ipfe Jehova & Deus ip- 
forum fit, quiex Agypto eos eripiens nihil pofthac cum Agyptio- 
rum vanitatibus commune habere voluit. Hoc profecto non eft, 
id qued tu dicis, allicere eos per umbratiles veterum gypti ric 
tuum reliquias. Atque hinc factum eft ut plurima Deus legibus 
fuis ritualibus inferuerit, Aigyptiorum, Zabiorum, Cananzorum 
inftitutis ox waeeMraw Oppofita. — Cujus rei varia a nobis exem-~ 
pia alibi allata funt. p. 283, 284. 
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_as well not worfhip Gop at all, as worfhip him by 


Rites that had been employed in Pagani/m, we have 
already deftroyed the very Foundation of this ftrange 
Affertion. As for mo/t of the Ritual Laws being leveled 
againft idolatrous Superftition, — we are fo far from 
feeing any Inconfiftency between his, and that fome 
of thofe Laws indulged the People in habituated Prac- 
tices, which could not be abufed to Superftition ; 
that we fee a mutual and neceffary Connexion be- 
tween them. For if fevere Laws were given toa 
People, againft favourite Superftitions, to which they 
were violently bent, it would be neceflary to indulge 
their favourite Paffions as far forth as fafely they 
could be indulged ; in order to break their Violence, 
and give the Body of oppofed Laws fuller Liberty to 
work their Effect. And if they had Laws likewife 
given them in Indulgence, it would be necefflary to 
accompany fuch Laws with the moft fevere and pre- 
cife Prohibitions of idolatrous Praétices, and the 
leaft Deviation from a tittle of the Lew. Ina 
Word, Laws in direct Oppofition, and Laws in Coz- 
formity or Compliance, had, as we fay, equally one 
and the fame Tendency, and jointly concurred tq 
promote the fame End; namely, preferving the 
Lfraejites from Idolatry 3. 

5. His fifth Argument runs thus, — Indulgence 
was fo far from being the End of the Law, that it 
was given as a moft heavy Yoke, to fubdue and 
conquer the Ferocity of that ftiffnecked People, 


9 Therefore I cannot agree with Mr. Whifos in the {pecific 
Value he fets upon a Paflage of Manetho — This is @ very vae 
luable Teftimony of Manetho's that the Laws of Ofarfiph or Mofes 
ewere not in Compliance with, but in Oppofition to the Cuftoms of the 
Egyptians. Tranflat. of Fofepbus, p.gg3. However though this 
fairy Treafure vanifhes, it is fome Comfort to Religion that tha 
wants it not. a 

Gat. 
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GAL. iv. 1, 2, 3. Cot, ii, 21°. — One would ima- 
gine, that thofe he wrote againft contended for fuch 
a kind of Indulgence as arofe qut of Gon’s Fond- 
nefs for his chofen People. When indeed they fup- 
pofe it to be only fuch an one as tended the fooner 
and more effectually to fubdue and conquer the Fero- 
city of their favage Tempers : 


Ques optimus 
Fallere &F effugere ef Triumphus. 


If therefore that was the Ead of the Law, which 
Witfus makes to be fo, we may be affured that 
this Indulgence was one of the Msaxs, But the pee 
neral Means being Laws in direé# Oppofition, this 
juftified the Character the Apoftle here gives of the 
Fewifh Ritual. | 

6. His fxth Argument is, — That the Intent of 
the Law was to feparate the [/raehtes, by a Parti- 
tion-wall, as it were, from all other People. r. That 
its Diverfity might remove them far from all Com- 
munion with Idelaters. 2. That it might create an 
Averfion to Idelatry*. — As to the firft Effects of 
the Diverfity of the Fewi/> Law, namely keeping 
thae People diftint: If the learned Writer would 


infinuate by this (which is indeed the Point to his 


Purpofe) that this Diftinétion could be kept up 
only while the Zews and other Nations had no fimr- 


lar Rites, it could never, even by the Means, he 


himfelf prefcribes, be long kept up. For if the Fees 


t Id fibi primum in rituum juffione propofitam habuit Deus, ut 
laboriofis iftis exercitiis férociam populi indomitam, veluu difficél- 
limo jugo, fubigeret, GAL. iv. 1,2, 3. Cot. ii. 21, p. 286. 

$8 Deinde hac quoque Dei in rituum juffione intentiofuit, ut eo- 
rum obfervantia veluti pariete intergerizo eos a Gentium commu- 
nione longe femoveret, Eru. ii.14,15.—Quum autem legem 
preceptorum in ritibus iximicitias Apoftolus vocat, hoe~ inter cae- 
tera innuit, fuiffe eam fymbolum atque inftrumentum divifionis 
atque odit inter Ifraelem & Gentes, p. 287, 288. 
were 
I 
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were not indulged in the Imitation of any Pagaz 
Rites, the Pagans might indulge themfelves in 
the Imitation of Fewi/h: as indeed they did, in the 


Practice of Circumcifion: and fo this Partition-wall 


of Separation, if built only of our Author’s Mate- 
rials, muft foon tumble. But the very Cafe given 
fhews no Neceffity for a// the Laws to be in Oppo- 
fition, in order to fecure a Separation: The Jews 
being as effectually feparated t from all their Neigh- 


t And the Reafon was this, — Circumcifon was not given to 
Abrabam and his Race as a diftinguifhing Mark of Separation from 
all other People, but asa ftanding Memorial, (fit to be fo by its 
continued Ufe) of the Covenant between Gop and Abraham. — 
4nd ye foall circumcife {ays Gop) the Flefs of your Fore-fkin, and 
it hall bea TOKEN OF THE CoVENANT between me and you, 
Gen.xvii.11. Thus, by not being given as a Mark of Separation, — 
it effeCtually anfwered that End. For it preferved the Memory 
of a Covenant, which neceffarily kept them feparate and diftin® 
from the reft of Mankind. Here Gop’s Covenant was with 
one particular People. And fo a common Rite, enjoined that 
People, was, with great Wifdom, made the Sign or Token of it. 
But where his Covenant was with the whole Race of Mankind, 
as in the Promife, not to deftroy the Earth any more with a 
Flood, he, with equal Marks of Wifdom, made a common and 
beautiful Phenomenon, feen over the whole Earth, the Zokex of 
that Covenant. nd Gon faid, this is the Toxen of the Cove- 
nant. I do fet my Bow in the Cloud, and it foall be for a Token of 
a Covenant between me and the Earth, GEN. ix.12,13. Yet it 
is wonderful to confider how this Matter has been miftaken. Dr. 


- Burnet of the Charterhoufe, who had a vifionary Theory to main- 


tain, which made it neceflary he fhould fuppofe the Phenome- 
non of the Rain-bow not to be before the Flood, endeavours to 
countenance his Fancies from this Paflage in Genesis, by fuch 
a kind of Reafoning as this, That had there. been a Rain-bow be- 
fore the Flood, it could not have been properly ufed as a Token 
of Gon’s Covenant, that he would no more drown the Earth, 
becaufe, being a common Appearance, it could give no extraor- 
dinary Affurance of Security. And to this Reafoning the Author 
of Chriffianity as old as the Creation alludes, And perbaps 
(fays he) the not knowing the natural Caufé of the Rain-bow occa- 
foned that Account we have in Genefis of its Inflitution, pag. 228, 
229. Its Infitution! The Exprefiion is excellent. Gop’s ap- 
pointing the Raix-bew to be a Token or Memorial for goes 
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bours when moft of thofe Neighbours ufed the Rite 
of Circumcifion, as when they enjoyed it without a 
Rival. — As to the other Effect of this Diverfity of 
the Fewi/fo Law, namely creating an Averfion to 


Generations of his Covenant with Mankind, is called, His Infitu- 
sion of the Rain-bow. But ill Expreflion is the Homage to Non- 
fenfe, for Freethinking ; and as duely paid as the Great Turk’s Tri- 
bute. However the Word thews, he took it for granted that Mo- 
Jes reprefents Gop as then firft /etting bis Bow in the Clouds. And 
it is the Rea/foning which we are at prefent concerned with. And 
this we fay, is founded in the groffeft Ignorance of the Nature of 
Compatts and Promifes. Now, in thefe, the Security for Per- 
formance is only the Knowledge of the good Faith of the Pro- 
mifer. But, in the Cafe before us, the moft novel, or moft fu- 
pernatural Appearance could add nothing to the Evidence of 
Gop's Veracity. Ason the Contrary, had the Children of Noah 
been ignorant of this Attribute of the Deity, fuch an extraordi- 
nary Phenomenon could have given no Affurance of Performance. 
For what then ferved the Rain-bow? For the excellent Purpofe fo 
well expreffed by the facred Writer, for rue Token OF THE 
Covenant. That is, for a Memorial or Remembrance of it, 
throughout all Generations. A Method of the moft univerfal 
Ufe in the Paé&ts and Contratts of all civilized Nations. Indeed 
had this Remain of the human Race been made acquainted with 
Gop’s Covenant or Promife by a third Perfon, and in a common 
Way, there had been then Occafion to accompany it with fome 
extraordinary or fupernatural Appearance. But for what? Not 
to give Credit to Gop’s Veracity: but to the Veracity of his 
Meffenger who brought the News. Now Gop revealed this 
Promife immediately to the Children of Noab. But here is the 
Source of the Miftake: Our Deifts have put themfelves in the 
Place of thofe Patriarchs ; and the Promife being revealed to them 
only by a third Hand, and ina common Way, namely Scrip- 
ture, they refufe to believe it becaufe not accompanied with a 


Miracle. They forget the Condition of the Patriarchs when this | 


Promife was made them ; filled with Terror and Aftonifhment at 
the paft, and with the moft frightful Apprehenfions of a future 
Deluge. Had not this been their Condition, this particular Co- 
venant had not been made with them: and had their Pofterity 
all along continued in the fame Condition, we may certainly 
conclude, from the Uniformity of Gop’s Dealings, that he 
would, from Time to Time, have renewed this Covenant, in the 
Manner it was firft given; or have fecured the Truth of the 
Tradition by a fupernatural Appearance. But thefe Fears pre 

the 
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the Rites of all other Nations. In this, the learned 
Writer betrayed egregious Ignorance of human Na- 


wore out: and Pofterity, in a little Time, became no more 
concerned in this particular Promife, than in all the other In« 
ftances of divine Goodnefs to Mankind. But Mo/es, as this great 
Philofopher thinks, knew nothing of the natural Caufe of the 
Rain-bow. He really thought it to be altogether a modern Dif- 


covery. He may be excufed. A much more confiderable Man 


has thought fo too. Dr. Pembertoz, in his excellent Vieqw of Sir 


. Ifaac Newton’s Philofophy fays, The firft Perfon who exprefly foewed 


the Raiz-bow to be formed by the Reflexion of the Sun-beams from 
Drops of falling Rain, was ANTONIO DE Dominis. But this 
avas afterwards more fully and diftinGly explaized by Des Cars 
TEs, p.394. But this isa great Miftake. The ancient Philo» 
fophers underftood it as fully and diftin®ly as Antoxzio de Dumi- 
wis, as appears by thefe exprefs Words of Pluterch, delivering 
their Placits.—— The third Mode of Vifton is by Reflexion, as 


. Lhings are feex in Mirrour. And the Appearance of the Raine 
_ Bow is aVifion of this Kind. For it is to be noted, that an humid 


Vapour, or Exhalation, converted into a Cloud, forms itfelf, by 


- dittle and little, into fmall Drops of Raiz. So that when the Sur 
. is got into the Weft, the Rain-bow muft of Courfe appear in the 


oppofite Quarter of the Heavens. And when the Species or Vifion 
falls upon thefe Drops, it is reflected, fo as to form a Rain-bow. 


_ But thefe Drops prefent not the Image of the Figure, but of the Co- 


dour. The firft is fearlet, the fecond purple and violet, and the 


. third blue aud green. The fearlet appears when the Rays of Light 


foine brightly on the Drop. And that pure Splendor, reficGed, makes 
the red and fearlet Colour. The fecond Part, reflecting the Rays 
more faintly and obfcurely, makes a Purple which is a remifs Scar- 
Jet. And, becoming more troubled and indiftind, it changes the Co- 
bur, green. This may be proved by an eafy Experiment. Let any 


one take Water and fpurt it againft the Sun, fo that the Drops may 


refed its Rays, and he will have a Rain-bow in litth. Tesr@ 
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*'H ohio apomcisa rats pariow avaxdatate This evidently thews that 
the Colours were confidered as made by the Rays. And the Expreffion is fo 
particular, that Sir Ifaac Newton, who knew how they were made, would have 
ufed the fame on the like Occafien. As to Plutarch’s Explanation of the 
‘Manner, in which the Sun-beams made the various Colours, ’tis as good as 


any before Sir Zfaac’s, who found out the true Secret, 
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ture. For wealwaysfind a more inveterate Hatred and 
Averfion, betweenPeople of different Religions where 
feveral Things are alike, than where every Thing 
is directly oppofite ; of which a plain Reafon might 


uharat, oseyimok F tea. etot > at gavides & amaelO- poe, 
ara rodpal@r’ xy Exes 1 pe wedrov Qonxdy 1 5 Scireegr, 
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Doxipacd crocs ay toyov. a yae Th cévrixen as nals axle rien vdwe xy 
aurion, a4 > gavidts cvdxAracw weds Te NAloy Adowow, Evencer 
eysvopeiyny jes, eed Ag. toig Tia, 1. ili.c. 5. In this Miftake 
Mr. de Voltaire in his Elemens de la Philofophie de Newton follows 
Dr. Pemberton. L Arc-en-ciel, ou [PIris, eff une fuite neceffaire 
des proprietés de la lumiere que nous venons @obferver. Nous n’a- 
_ vons rien dans les Ecrits des Grecs, ni des Romains, ni des Arabes, 
qui puiffe faire penfer quils connuffent les raifons de ce Phenomene: 
=~ Enjin le celebre Antonio de Dominis — Ii fut le premier qui fit 
woir que les rayons du Soleil reflechis de Pinterieur méme des goites 
de a balapi cette peinture qui paroit en Arc — p.142--144. 
And before, in his Letters concerning the Englifo, he faid—Till An- 
toniode Dominis the Rain-bow was confidered as an inexplicable 
| Miracle, p. 143. But we are not to wonder at this in a Writer 
who was fo ignorant in Antiquity, as to affirm, that ancient Greece 
did not know that the fecondary Qualities of Light and Colours 
are nothing refembling the Senfations they excite in the Mind. 
Les Grecs—ont dit de Siecle en Siecle—les Corps lumineux &§ colorex, 
ont des qualités femblables a celles quils excitent en nous par la 
grande raifon que rien ne donne ce quvil n'a pas, p.14,15. And 
that the Obfervation might be as abfurd as it is falfe, he makes 
the Doctrine of the Greeks, and the Doétrine of the Peripatetics 
to be equivalent Terms. But the Reafon of doing fo, was this, 
he was {ure the Peripatetics held that /uminous and coloured Bodies 
had Qualities refembling thofe which they excite ie us: and not be- 
ing fo fure the Greeks in general held the fame, though he ven- 
tured to affirm it of them, he would leave Room to efcape under 
_ a Change of the Terms, if he fhould prove to be miftaken. Yet 
this would not ferve his Turn: For there is a deal of Difference be- 

_ tween the Peripatetics not knowing the prefent received Doétrine 
of fecondary Qualities, which is the Thing he would infinuate 
of the Greeks in general, and their mot Ao/ding it. Ina Word, 
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be found in the Nature and Paffions of Men. So. 
that the retaining fome innocent Egyptian Practices, 
all accompanied with their provifional Differences, 


would naturally make the ews much more averfe 


to Egypt, than if they had differed in every indivi- 
dual Circumftance. 

7. His Jaf Argument runs thus, — The Ceremo- 
nies of the Fewifh Ritual were Types and Shadows 
of heavenly Things. It is therefore highly impro- 
bable that Gop fhould chufe the impious and diabo- 
lic Sacra of Egypt, and the Mummery of magic 
Practices, for the Shadows of fuch holy and fpiri- 
tual Matters". — Thus he ends as he begun, with 
hard Words and ill Language. No Body ever faid 
that any of thefe kind of Praétices were fuffered or - 
Imitated in the Fewi/fh Ritual. All the Indulgence 
pleaded for, is fome innocent Ceremony, fuch as 
the lighting up of Lamps. And let me afk thefe Men, 


the Atomic ot Corpufcularian Phyfiology, which taught this Docs 
trine, was much elder in Greece than the Peripatetic, and well 
known to the Founder of this latter Sect. Who (to obferve it 
by the Way) brought an Objection againft fenfible Qualities being 
the Refult of the Figures and Difpofitions of the infenfible Parts or 
Atoms which the Atomifts could never anfwer till Sir J/aae Neaw 
ton’s Difeovery of the true Theory of Light and Colours furnifhed 
us with a Solution. The Peripatetic Objection was this, that, 
admitting the Corpu/cularian Doétrine of fenfibie Qualities; the 
Variety of the Figures and Difpofitions of the infenfible Parts 
being infinite, it would follow that the Species of Colours fhould 
be infinite likewife. Now Sir L/aac’s Theory, which makes Co- 
lours the innate Property of the Rays of Light, and that a de- 
termined Set of different kinds of Rays originally and immutably 
affert a Colour each peculiar to itfelf, entirely takes off the Weight 
of this Argument. | 
" Denique & hic Czrimoniarum fcopus fuit, ut rerum /pirituas 
lium figure atque umbre@ effent, & exttaret in iis artificiofa pidtura © 
Chrifii, ac gratiz per ipfum impetrandz — Non eft autem pro- | 
babile, Deum ex impiis Agyptiorum ac Diabolicis facris, ex ve- 
teribus vanitatibus, ex Magicz artis imitamentis, picturas fecifle 
rerum {piritualium atque celeftium. p. 289. - | 
22  —. whether 
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whether this, though done, as we fuppofe, in Con- 
formity to an Egyptian Practice, was more unfit to 
be made a Type or Shadow of Heavenly Things, 
than the Erection of an Altar without Steps; done, 
as they will allow, in direét Oppofition to fuch 
Practice. But I fhall fhew, under the next Head, 
that the Suppofition of the Fewifh Ritual’s being. 
framed, partly in Compliance to the People’s Preju- 
dices, and partly in Oppofition to idolatrous Super- 
ftitions, and, at the fame Time, Typical of a fu- 
ture Difpenfation, tends greatly to raife and inlarge 
our Ideas of the divine Wifdom. | 
And thus the Reader fees with how httle Reafon 
thefe Arguments of Wiifus have been vaunted for 
their Power of Confutation. But what then? Was 
the Author unworthy this Diftin@tion of being re- 
commended to fo truly Chriftian, and learned a 
Clergy”? By no Means, He deferves the higheft 
Regard; and that for a better Thing than learned 
Argumentation; for a very amiable Candour of 
Mind ever averfe from imputing odious Defigns to 
his Adverfaries, or dangerous Confequences to their 
Opinions *. 
w The Clergy of Middlefex. 
_ * Thus he fpeaks of Mar/bam and Spencer. Yn omnium nunc 
fere eruditorum manibus verfatur Nobilifimi Viri Fobannis 
Marfhami Canon Chronicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti Au- 
thori fuo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, plurimifque lu- 
cubrationibus ftetit, ita Le€tori per falebrofos obfcuriflimz Anti- 
quitatis receffus viam non paullo faciliorem expeditioremque ef- 
fecit. Sed utin humanis rebus nihil omni ex parte beatum effe 
folet, ita nec pulcherrimo huic corpori fuos deeffe nzevos vi- 
deas — Eandem fententiam magno nuper animo atque apparata 
tuitus eft Johannes Spencerus in Differtatione de Urim &° Thum- 
mim. Ubi ita vir doétiffimus inftituit, €'c.— Multa a viris 
dodtiffimis congefta funt quibus huic fuz affertioni fidem ‘faciant. 
a autem quum plurimum recondite contineant eruditionis, non 
videntur Clariffimi Authores fua laude, uti nec ftudiofi Le&tores 
jucunditate, atque utilitate quae exinde percipi poteft, fraudandi 
efie.—- Super omnibus denique éaixesow meam fubjungam, eo 
hus 
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Thus the Believer, as well as Dei/t, fees, that 
the Ritual’s being made in Reference to Egyptian 
Superttition 1s no reafonable Objection to the Divi- 
nity of its Original. But the latter may object, 
‘s That though indeed, when the I[/raehtes were 


argumentorum robore quod fufcepti negotii ratio patitur firman- 
dam. Nequaquam ea mente ut doétifimorum virorum laboribus 
detraham; fed ut me & Lectores meos in inveftiganda veritate 
exerceam, fi forte detur curva corrigere & Egregio infperfos ab- 
Srergere Corpore Nevos, p. 1—4. his Candour was the 
more extraordinary as Sir ¥. Mar/bam had given but too many 
Marks of Difaffeétion to revealed Religion. And though that 
great and good Man Dr. Spencer was certainly a fincere Believer ; 
yet, it muft be owned, through his Intention to the Argument, 
he often expreffed: himfelf very crudely. He had a bright and 
vigorous Imagination, which fometimes got the better of his 
Judgment; and the Integrity of his Heart made him carelefs in 
giving it the Reins in a very dangerous Way. Thus, for Inftance, 
in his fine Difcourfe coxzcerzing Prodigies, fpeaking of a certain. 
Quality in the Soul, which, as he fays, makes it greatly impreffive 
to the Perfuafton of Parallels, E qualities, Similitudes, in the Frame 
and Goverament of the World, he goes on in this ftrange Manner, 
«‘ This general Temper of the Soul eafily inclines it to believe 
“* great and mighty Changes in States, ufher’d with the Solem- 
“* nity of fome mighty and analogous Changes in Nature, and 
“¢ that all terrible Evils are prefac’d or attended with fome prodi- 
“* gious and amazing Alterations in the Creation — Hence per- 
«* haps it is that we generally find great Troubles and Judgments 
“‘ on Earth defcribed efpecially by Perfons ecfatical, Prophets 
“* and Poets (whofe Speeches ufually rather follow the eafy Senfe 
“* of the Soul than the rigid Truth of Things) by all the Ex- 
‘© amples of Horror and Confufion in the Frame of the Creation. 
“The Prophet Dovid defcribes Gop’s going out to Judgment 
«© chus”, &'c. p. 71, 72.24Ed, The ferious Chriftian Reader 
cannot but be much offended at this injurious Reprefentation of 
the holy Prophets. The Remark is indeed altogether unworthy 
of this learned Man. °*Tis falfe in Fa&, that thefe were Exthu- 
fiaftic Images reprefented to the Fancy. I have fhewn they were 
the fober Phrafeology of thofe Times, and common figurative Ex- 
preffions, well underftood by the People. But is it therefore fitting . 
that fuch a Writer fhould be treated, by every worthlefs Scribler, 
as a Libertine, a Deift, anda fecret Propagator of Infidelity ; for 
what, fuch as the candid Witfus would only call Nevi in pul- 
cherrine Corpore ? 
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<< once deeply infected with that Superftition, fuch 
“<a Ritual might be neceffary to ftop and cure a 
<< srowing Evil; Yet as it was fo multifarious, 
“ burthenfome, and flavifh, and therefore not in 
<<‘ itfelf eligible, how happened it that Gop, who 
‘© had this Family under his immediate and peculiar 
*© Care, fhould fuffer them’ to contraét fuch an In- 
<< fection as required fo inconvenient and impure a 
© Remedy?” | 
_ I have been fo long ufed to find that the ftrongeft 
infidel Objections have at laft come to no other End, 
than to give greater Luftre to the Truth of Revela- 
tion, that I have never been backward, either in pro- 
ducing what they have faid where they write their 
beft, or in imagining what they would fay if they 
knew how to write better. To this therefore I re- 
ply, That the Promife Gop had made to Abrabam, 
to give his Pofterity the Land of Canaan, could not 
be executed till that Family was grown numerous 
enough to take and keep Poffeffion of it. In the 
Interim, therefore, they were neceffarily to refide 
- .amongft Idolaters ; and to refide unmixed, But we 
-have feen how ftrong and violent a Propenfity the 
- Dfraelites ever had to join themfelves to gentile Na- 
tions and to prattife their Manners. Gop, there~ 
.fore, in his infinite Wifdom, brought and kept 
them, during this Period, within Egypt; the only 
Country, throughout the whole habitable Earth, 
_where they could have remained, for fo long a Space 
of Time, fafe and unmixed ;_ the ancient Egyptians 
being by numerous Inftitutions reftrained and for- 
bid -all Fellowfhip or Communication with -all 
Strangers whatfoever, and bearing befides a parti- 
cular Averfion to the Profeffion of this Family. 
Thus we fee, that that natural Difpofition of the 
Sfraelites, which, in Egypt, occafioned their Super- 
ftitions, and, in Confequence, a Neceffity of the 
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Ritual complained of; in any other Country would 
have quite abforbed and confounded them with the 


Gentile Nations, From this Objection, therefore, 


only arifes new Occafion to adore the Footfteps of 
divine Wifdom in his Difpenfations to this People. 


Hil. 
_ The laft Propofition is, That thefe very Circum- 
Stances of Mofes’s Egyptian Learning, and the Laws 
inftituted in Compliance to the People’s Prejudices, and 
in Oppofition to Egyptian Superftitions, are a ftrong 
Confirmation of the Divinity of bis Mifion. 

Egypt was the great School of Legiflation for 
the reft of Mankind. And fo revered were her 
oracular Precepts, that foreign Lawgivers, who 
went thither for Inftruction, never ventured to de- 
viate from any of her fundamentual Maxims of 
Government, In Region, particularly, which al- 
ways made a Part of civil Policy, they fo clefely ad- 
hered to the Egyptian Principles, that Pofterity, as 
we have feen, were deceived into an Opinion that 
the Greek Lawgivers had received their very Gods 
from thence. | | : 

What therefore muft we think had been the Cafe 
of a Native of Egypt; bred up, from his Infancy, 
in Egyptian Wifdom, and, at length, become a 
Member of their legiflative Body ? Would fuch a 
one, when going to frame a civil Policy and Reli- 
gion, (though we fuppofe nothing of that natural 
Affection, which the beft and wifeft Men have ever 
had for their own Country Inftitutions,) be the leaft 
inclined to deviate from any of its principal Maxims 
of Government? 

Yet here we have in Mo/es, according to our Ad- 
verfaries Account of him, a mere human Lawgiver, 
coming frefh out of the Schools of Egypt, and re- 
ducing a turbulent People into Society, on funda~ 

Z4 mental 
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mental Maxims of Religion and Policy dire&tly op- 
pofite to all the Principles of Egyptian Wifdom, | 
One of the Chief of which, as to religious Mat- 
ters, was, that the Government of the World was 
committed, by the fupreme Rector of the Univerfe, 
into the Hands of fubordinate, local, tutelary Dei- 
ties, among{t whom the feveral Regions of the Earth 
were fhared and divided: That thefe were the true 
and proper Objects of all ae and popular Reli-— 
gion; and that the Knowledge of the only oneGon, 
the Creator of all Things, was highly dangerous to. 
be communicated to the People: but was to be fe- 
creted, and fhut up in their Myferies ; and there 
revealed oceationalle to a few; and thofe only of 
the wife, and learned, and ruling Part of Mankind, 
Now, in plain Defiance and Contempt of this moft 
venerable Principle, our Egyptian Lawgiver rejects. 
all thefe Doctrines of infetior Deities, as Impoftures, 
Lies, and Nonfenfe ; and boldly and openly preaches 
up to the People the Belief of the only one Gop the 
Creator, as the fole Object of the religious Worfhip 
of the whole Race of Mankind ¥. | 


Y Here let me obferve how this Circumftance, in Mo/fes’s Con- 
duct, acquits him of all Sufpicion of that kind of Fraup fo 
much in Ufe amongft the beft human Lawgivers of Antiquity. 
—- The Mofaic Difpenfation had been treated by our Freethmkers 
with great Liberties. It was therefore propo/ed, as a Means to 
refcue it from their Contempt, and to folve its Difficulties with- 
out hurting its Authority, to fuppofe jome Degree of Fiétion, in 
eertain Cafes, in the Mo/faic Writings. And this was endea- 
youred to be fhewn probable from the Praétice of the ancient 
Lawegivers. Now I think this neither sre nor credible. 1. 1£ we 
confider what it was that made the ancient Lawgivers employ 
Fraud, we fall find it arofe, in Part, from their Sable Pretences 
to a divine Miffion: and, in Part, from the imaginary Neceffty of - 
propagating Polytheifm. As to the firlt, Mo/es’s Pretences to a di- 
vine Miffion are allowed. And it is moft notorious that he preached 
up the Doétrine of the only ane Gop the Creator, in Oppofition 
eo ait kinds of Polytheifm. No Occafion then remains for the 
Ule of Fraud. And we can hardly think he would employ it 


Another 
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. Another fundamental Maxim, in the religious Po- 
licy of Egypf, was to propagate, by every kind of 
Method, the Doéfrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifbments; as the necefflary Support of all Re- 


wantonly, and to noPurpofe. What we have then to fhew is, 
that the only Caufe of the ancient Sages employing Fraud (be- 
fides the Support of a falfe Miffion) was to hide the Abfurdities 
of Polytheifm. This indeed hath been already done on feveral 
Occafions. I fhalf here, therefore, confine myfelf to a fingle 
Proof. Macrobius aflures us, that the ancient Sages did not ad- 
mit the Fabulous in all their Difputations; but in thofe only 
which related to the Soul, to the HEAVENLY Bop1eEs, and to 
the Hero-Gops. Sciendum eft tamen non in omnem Difputa- 
tionem Philofophos fabuhja vel sicita, fed his uti folent cum vel 
deanima, velde AERIIS, HTHERIISVE POTESTATIBUS, vel 
de ceTERIS pis loquuntur. [in Som. Scip, 1. i. c. 2.] On the 
contrary, when they difcourfed of the First Cause, then every 
Thing was delivered exaCtly agreeable to Truth. Ceterum cum 
ad sUMMUM ET PRINCIPEM OMNIUM Deum —tractatus fe 
audet attollere — sibil fabulefam penitus attingunt. (sd. ib.) The 
Caufe of ufing Fraud or Fable, in treating of their falfe Gods, 
was to hide the Abfurdities attendant on their Worfhip; a Wor- 
fhip thought neceffary. Hence, as hath been fhewn elfewhere, 
[Vol. i. of the Div. Leg. p. 323.] they were led from the Ab /furdity 
and Neceffity together, to conclude shat Utility, and not Trath was 
the End of Religion: and from another Miftake there mentioned, 
that Utility and Truth do not coincide: From thefe two Principles 
necefflarily arofe a third, that it was Expedient and Lawful ta 
deceive for the public Good. And, on this /af, was founded the 
Pra€tice above mentioned. Now the whole Religion of Mo/es 
being eftablifhed on -that very Doétrine, in the handling of 
which the ancient Sages neither xeeded nor ufed Fraud ; and at 
the fame Time dire€tly oppofing that very Superftition, for the 
Sake of which the Fraud, they ufed, was employed; We con- 
clude, with Certainty, that Mo/fes employed no Fravp in the 
Compofition or Propagation of the Few Religion. But 2. That 
which he had xo Occafion to ufe, we think it impofsble he thould 
ufe, if his Pretenfions were (as is allowed) real. We have, indeed, 
in Order to difplay the Wifdom of Gon’s Difpenfation, en- 
deavoured to fhew that he exercifed, in the Contrivance of it, 
all thofe Arts, (though in an infinitely higher Degree,) which 
human Legiflators are ufed to employ in the /egétimate Exercife 
of civil Government: for that, without forcing the Will, no other 
Method was fufficient to accomplith the End defigned. But this 
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ligion and Government. Here again, our Lawgiver, 
(no Deift can tell why) forfakes all his own Prin- 
ciples ; intentionally rejects a Support, as really be- 
neficial to Mankind, in all his Interefts, as the other 
Notion, of inferior Deities, was fancifully fo; in- 
tirely omits to mention it in his Inftitutes of Law 
and Religion ; and is ftudioufly filent in all thofe 
Principles that lead to the Propagation of it. But 
of this, more at large when we come to our main 
Argument for the Divinity of the Mo/faic Law from 
this very Omiffion. _ : 

Again, it was the civil Policy of Egypt to prefer 
an hereditary defpotic Monarchy to all other Forms 
of Government. Mo/es, on the contrary, erects a 
Theocracy on the free Choice of the People; to be 
adminiftered ariftocratically. 7 

Add to all this, that his Deviation from Egyptian 
Policy was encountering the ftrongeft Prejudices of 
his People ; who were violently carried away to all 
the Cuftoms and Superftitions of Egypt. 

And now let an ingenuous Deift weigh thefe In- 
ftances, and many more that might have been given, 
and will eafily occur to him, and then fairly tell us 
his Sentiments. Let him try if he can fay it was 
at all likely, that Mo/es, a mere human Lawgiver, 
a Native of Egypt, and learned in all its political 
Wifdom, fhould, in the Formation of a civil Po- 


is as different from Fraud as Truth from Falfehood. Thus far, 
we think, Gop, in his Difpenfations to Men, would chufe to do 
rather than. force the Will. But could we fuppofe a People, fa- 
voured with a divine Revelation, fo abfurdly circumftanced as to 
be incapable of being worked upon by common Means, without 
the the Ufe of jome Degree of Fraud, we fhould then conclude 
Gop would rather chufe miraculoufly to over-rule the Will: Be- 
caufe we think divine Truth and a Mixture of human Fraud to 
be Things utterly incompatible; that there can be no Alliance 
between Gop and Belial; nor any Union between the Spirit of 
Purity and the Father of Falfehood. 


icy, 
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licy, for fuch a kind of People, act directly con- 
trary to all its fundamental Principles? 
I, To this perhaps it will be objected, — That 
Mofes underftood all the Folly and Falfehood of in- 
ferior Gops : — that he did not believe the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, and 
was too honeft to ufe Fraud : — that his Love to his 
People made him indifpofed to an hereditary defpo- 
tic Monarchy : — and, that the theologic Principles 
-of Egypt led him to the Invention of a Theocracy. 
— I anfwer 
_ 1, Asto bis feeing the Falfehood of inferior Gods, 
fo did many other of the old Lawgivers, inftructed 
in Egyptian Policy; yet, being taught to think it 
ufeful to Society, they did not, for that, the lefs 
cultivate their abominable Polytheifm. | | 
2. Asto bis not believing a future State, and bis 
Honefty in not teaching what he did not believe; fuch 
Objectors forget that they have already made him 
a fraudulent Impoftor, in his Pretenfion to a divine 
Employment. Now if the Ends of civil Govern- 
ment’ made him fraudulent in that Inftance, it furely 
would in this; even allowing the Extravagance of 
their Imagination, that he did not bekeve a future 
State ; becaufe, as hath been proved at large*, the 
Propagation of this Do¢trine is the firmeft Support | 
of civil Government. | 
3. With regard to bis Concern for the Happinefs 
of bis People; 1 will readily allow this to be very . 
confiftent with heroic or legiflative Fraud. But 
this the ancient Lawgivers thought beft procured 
_by the Egyptian Mode of Government, And ine 
deed they had Experience, no bad Reafon for their 
Opinion, For the excellent Education the Egyptians 
gave their Kings, in training them up to the Love 


* See the firft Volume, 
of 
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of the Public, and high Veneration for the Laws, 
prevented the ufual Abufe of Power; and gave to 
that People the longeft and moft uninterrupted 
Courfe of Profperity that any Nation ever enjoyed *. 
It is no Wonder therefore, that this fhould make 
Monarchy, as it did, the firft favourite Form of 
Government, in all Places civilized by the Aid of 
Egypt. . 

_ 4. But the Theologic Principles of Egypt led Mofes 
to the Invention of a Theocracy, Without doubt 
thofe Principles, as we fhall fee hereafter, made a 
Theocracy of very eafy Introduction amongft the 
Lraelites, But there is one Circumftance in the 
Cafe that fhews it muft have been Gop, and not 
Mofes, that introduced it. For the Foundation of 
its eafy Reception was the Notion of local tutelary 
Deities. But this Notion, Mo/es, in preaching up 
the DoGrine of the one only Gop, entirely took 
away. This, indeed, on a Suppofition of the Divine 
Legation, has all the Marks of admirable Wifdom ; 
but fuppofing it to be Mo/es’s own Contrivance, we 
fee nothing but Inconfiftency and Abfurdity. He 
forms a Defign, and then defeats it; he gives with 
one Hand, and he takes away with the other. 

II, But it may be further objected, — That, as it 
was the Intention of Mo/es to feparate thefe People 
from all others, he, ¢berefore, gave them thofe crofs 
and oppofite Inftitutions, as a Barrier to all Com- 
munication. — To this I anfwer | 

1, That were it indeed Gop, and not Mofes, 
who projected this Separation, the Reafon would be 


2 This was the Character it bore even fo late as the Time of 
Feremiah, who tells us, that the rebellious L/raelites, frightened 
_ at the Power of the King of Babylon, refufed to ftay any longer 
in Fudea, faying, No, but we will go into the Land of Egypt, where 
ave foall fee no War, nor bear the Sound of the Trumpet, nor have 
Hunger of Bread, and there will we dwell, chap. 1x. 14. 
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good. Becaufe the End of Gop’s Separation was 
twofold, to keep them unmixed; and, likewife, /e- 
cure from Idolatry : and fuch Ends could not be ef- 
fected but by oppofing thofe Egyptian Fundamen- 
tals, with the Doétrine of one Gop, and the Infti- 
tution of a Zheocracy. But then this, that would 
be a good Reafon, will become a very bad Odjedion. » 
Our Deift is to be held to the Queftion. He re- 
gards Mo/fes as a mere human Lawgiver. But the 
fole End which fuch a one can propofe by a Sepa- 
ration, is to preferve his People pure and unmixed. 
Now this could be only effected by Laws that kept 
them at home, and difcouraged and prevented all 
foreign Commerce: Which, at the fame Time, 
unavoidably bringing on a general Poverty, there 
would be little Danger under fuch a Contagion, of 
their being much frequented. This we know was 
the Cafe of Sparta. it was their Lawgiver’s prin- 
cipal Aim to keep them diftinét and unmixed. But 
did he do this be Inftitutions croffing the funda- 
mental Principles of the Religion and Policy of 
Greece? By no Means. They were all the fame. 
The Method he employed was to frame fuch Laws 
as are fpoken of above. And thefe proved fuff- 
cient to effect his End. { the rather inftance in the 
Spartan, than ‘any other Conftitution, becaufe the 
common View (tho’ for different Ends) both of 
Mofes and Lycurgus, of keeping their People fe- 
parate, occaftoned fuch a Likenefs in feveral Parts 
of the two Inftitutions, as was, I am perfuaded, the 
true Original of the Tradition of their near Relation 
and Kindred, mentioned in the jfirft Book of Mac- 
cabees. | 

2. But, fecondly, as it is very true, that an In- 
tention to keep a People feparate and unmixed, 
(which a mere human Lawgiver might have,) would 
occafion Laws in Oppofition to the Cuftoms of thofe 
| People 
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People with.whom, from their Vicinity to; or 
Fondnefs for, they were in moft Danger of being 
confounded ; fo, when I infifted on thofe Ant- 
Egyptian Inftitutions, which I gave as a certain 
Proof of Mo/es’s Divine Legation, I did not reckon 
in my Account any of that vaft Number of Ritual 
and Municipal Laws, which Manetho confefles, were 
given principally in Oppofition to Egyptian Cuftoms >. 
This, a mere Separation did require. But ¢bis is 
avery different Thing from the Oppofition to Fun- 
damentals, here infifted on; which a mere Separa- 
tion did not, at all, require. ae 

Til. But it may be yet objected, — That Refent- 
ment for ill Ufage might difpofe Mo/es to oblite- 
rate the Memory of the Place they came from, by 
a Policy contrary to the fundamental Inftitutions of 


Egypt. 


1, Here again our objecting Deift will forget him- 


felf. He hath urged a Conformity, in the Law, 
to Egyptian Rites: and this, in Order to difcredit 
Mofes’s Divine Legation: and we have allowed him 
his Fact. Whatever it was therefore that engaged 
Mofes to his general Oppofition, it could not be Re- 
_ fentment: For that had certainly prevented all kind 
of Conformity or Similitude. 3 

2. But, fecondly, fuch Effeéts of popular Re- 
fentment, the natural Manners of Men will never 
fuffer us to fuppofe. We have, in ancient Hiftory, 
many Accounts of the Settlement of new Colonies, 
injurioufly driven: from Home by their Fellow Ci- 
tizens, But we never find this {pited them againft 


b°O 5 acarey PY adreis vouov COsbo, wuts Degoxuvery Des, mare 
TO worse co Avytaly epic Lonivon ingwr Corer aaréyeaX pndevos, 
ave te Sve xy cevarsy coven OX 5 pardest wan WW ovovapocuée 
yo, ToawmTce > ve08s nous % WARS C ARa, Lariscce sos Asyuorlioss 
Eiopois crave ewe, Apud -Jofeph, cont. Ap.1.i. p. 460, 461. 
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their Country Laws, and Inftitutions. On the Con- 
trary, their clofe Adherence to them, notwithftand- 
ing all perfonal Wrongs, has in every Age enabled 
learned Men to find out their Original, by ftrong 
characteriftic Marks of Conformity to the mother 
City. And the Reafon is evident: Junate Love of 
one’s Country, which is ftrongeft at a Diftance ; and 
inveterate Manners, which ftick clofeft in Diftrefs ; 
(the Condition of all new Colonies) are Qualities in- 
finitely too ftrong to give Way to Refentment againft — 
particular Men. 

It is not indeed unlikely but that fome certain’ 
fpecific Law or Cuftom, that did, or was thought 
to, contribute to their Difgrace and Expulfion, 
might, out of this Refentment, be reprobated by 
the new Colony. But this is the utmoft that the 
Hiftory of Mankind will fuffer us to fuppofe. 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that Mo/es’s 
Egyptian Learning is a firong Confirmation of the 
Divinity of bis Muffon. | 

II, The fecond Part of the Propofition is no lefs 
evident, that the Laws inftituted in Compliance to the 
People’s Prejudices, and in Oppofition to Egyptian 
Superftitions, are a firong Confirmation of the Divi- 
nity of Mofes’s Miffion. For had this Miffion been 
only pretended, his Conduct, as a wife Lawgiver, 
had been greatly different. His Bufinefs was then 
only to fupport a falfe Pretence to Infpiration, Let 
us fee how he managed. He pretended to receive 
the whole Frame of a National Conftitution from 
Gop: and to have had the Pattern of all its Parts 
brought him from Heaven to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promulged, it was feen that 
the Ritual Law was politically inftituted partly in 
Compliance to the People’s Prejudices, and partly 
in Oppofition to Lgyptian Superftitions. This, 
as we fee from the Objection of the Ignorant in thefe 

7 | Times, 
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Times, might have been an Objection in thofe. 
And as an Impoftor could not but have forefeen 
the Objecticn, his Fears of a Difcovery would have 
made him decline fo hazardous a Syf{tem, and cau- 
tioufly avoid every Thing that looked like an human 
Imitation. It is true, that, on Enquiry, this unfolds 
a Scene of admirable and fuperior Wifdom : but it 
is fuch as an Impoftor could never have projected : 
or at leaft would never have ventured to leave to 
the Mercy of a popular Judgment. We conclude, 
therefore, that thefe Things are a certain Proof 
that Mofes actually received them from Gop. Nor 
is this any Contradiction to what we have fo much 
infifted on above, that a mere human Lawgiver, 
or even an infpired one acting with free Agents, is 
neceffiated to comply with the Paffions of the People ; 
which Compliance would induce fuch a Relation to 
Egypt in the Ritual Law. For we muft remember 
too what hath been likewife fhewn, that the Ends 
of a Divine and Human Lawgiver, both ufing the 
common Means of a Separation, are vaitly different ; 
the latter only arming to keep the People unmixed ; 
the former, pure from Idolatry, Now, in both 
Cafes, where the People are dealt with as free Agents, 
fome Compliance to their Prejudices will be necef- 
fary. But a human Lawgiver, as fuch Compliance 
in the Ritual would be fubject to the Danger here 
fpoken of; and as Compliance in the Fundamen- 
tals, fuch as the Object of Worfhip, a future State, 
and Mede of civil Government, would not be fo 
fubject, and, at the fame Time, would win moft 
forcibly on a prejudiced People to the promoting the 
Legiflator’s End; we muft needs conclude the/e 
would be the Points complied with. On the other 
Hand, as a Divine Lawgiver could not comply in 
'thefe Points; and as fuch a Ritual as the Adofaic 
was the only Means left of gaining his End, we 

much 
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muft conclude that a-~Divine Lawgiver would 
make his Compliances in shat Part: 

Let me only add one Corollary to our Beleving — 
Adverfaries, as a further Support of this Part of 
the Propofition; — Allowing the Ritual Law to be 
generally inftituted in Reference to Egyptian and 
other neighbouring Superftitions; the divine Wifdom 
of the Contrivance will be feen in redoubled Luftre. 
—— One Reafon,; as we hive feen above, of the Op- 
pofition to this Notion, is that the Ritual Law was 
Typical, not only of Things relating to that Di/pen- 
fation, but to the Evangelical. ‘This then they take 
for granted, and with good Reafon, as will be fhewn 
hereafter. Now an Inftitution of a Body of Rites, 
particularly and minutely leveled againft, and refer- 
‘ring to, the idolatrous Practices of thofe Ages 3 and, — 


‘at the fame Time, as minutely Typical, not only of 


all the remarkable Tranfa€tions under that Difpenfa- 
tion, but likewife of all the great and conftituent 


‘Parts of a future one; to arife in a diftant Age, and 


of a Genius directly oppofite; muft needs give an 


attentive Confiderer the moft amazing Idea of divine. 


Wifdom. | | | 
The great Maimonides, who firft * explained the 


© In his More Nevochim, Par. UI. This famous Book; as hath 
been the Luck of all that bring néw Proofs for Revelation in a 


new Way, hath undergone many heavy Cenfurés both from Fews 


and Chriflians. Thofe blame him for attempting to aflign Rea- 
fons for the ceremonial Precepts; Thefe for explaining Scripture 
on the Principles of Ariffotle. But both, as ufual, only fhewyus 
the Effects of Ignorance and Prevention. In this Work, the ex- 


_ cellent Author itudied, at the fame Time, the real Honour of Gon, 
_and the Good of thofe to whom his Difcourfe was addreffed. And 
_becaufe its End and Defign appears to be little underftood, and 

depends on a curious Piece of Hiftory, never yet explained by his 
‘Editors and Tranflators, I fhall give the Reader a fhort Account 
_of it. — About the Beginning of the Saracen Empire, as we learn 


from William of Paris in his Book de Legibus, a great Number 
of the Fews, devoting themfelves to the Study of the 4rifotelian 


'  Vot, Il, Aa Caufes 
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Caufes of the Feei/ Ritual in any reafonable Way, 
was fo ftruck with the opening Splendor of Divinity, 
which this Light reflected back upon the Law, that 


Philofophy, then all in Vogue, and contracting thereby an in- 
quifitive and difputatious Habit, fet themf{elves to examine into 
the Reafous of the Feavifh Laws; which not being able to pene- 
trate, they too haftily concluded them to be ufeleis, abfurd, and 
of human Invention ; and fo apoftatized, in great Numbers, from 
the Religion of their Fathers. — ‘‘ Poftquam autem Chaldzais five 
*« Babyloniis & genti Arabum commixti funt, & mifcuerunt fe 
** fludiis eorum & Philofophie ; & fecuti funt opiniones Philofo- 
** phorum ; nefcientes legis fuce credulitates & Abrahz fidem con- 
“* tra difpatationes eorum & rationes defendere: hinc eft quod 
“‘ faci funt in lege erronei, & in fide ipfius Abrahe haretici s 
‘‘maxime poftquam regnum SaraceNnorumM diffufum eft 
‘* fuper habitationem eorum. Exinde enim zternitatem mundi 
** & alios Ariftotelis erreres fecuti funt multi eorum. Huinceque 
‘© pauct veri Judai (hoc eft, qui non in parte aliqua credulitatts 
** {uz Saraceni funt, aut Ariftotelicis confentientes erroribus) in. 
“terra Saracenorum inveniuntur de his qui inter Philofophos 
*‘commorantur. Dedit etiam occafionem non levem apoftafize 


“* huju{modi ea quae videtur multorum mandatorum abfurditas | 


a 


* vel inutilitas, dam enim apparet in eis abfurditas & inutilitas, 
“* nulla aetem praceptionis aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla ob- 
‘ fervantiarum utilitas, non eft mirum fi ab eis receditur: fed 
“* tanquam onera fupervacanea projiciuntur.” /o/.18. In thefe 
Times, and under this Empire, our Author wrote. And could 
any ‘Thing be more ufeful than to fhew his apoftatizing Brethren 
that the Scriptures might be defended, nay, even explained on the 


Principles of Ariffotle, and that the Precepts of the ceremonial .. 


Law were founded in the higheft Reafonablenefs and Convenience ? 
Our Author in his Preface, where he gives his Reafons for writing 
plainly, hints at this Apofiafy —Vertiginofos verd quod attintt, 
quorum cerebrum eff pollutum (F vanis futilioufque ac falls opinio- 


nibus repletum, quique fsbi imaginantur fe magnos effe Philefaphos, | 


ac Theologos, illos feio fugituros a multis, contra multa etiam ob- 
jetiones moturos.— Deus vero benedi&us novit, quantoperé timme- 
rim confcribere ea, que explicare &F canfignare volui in hoc libre. 
Nam quia talia fant de quibus nullus ex gente weflra in hac eaptivi- 


tate quicquam fcripfit haftenus, qua ratione primus ego prodire ix | 


hac paleflra audeo? Verum fuffultus Jum duobus principiis; primo, 
quod de iffius modi negotio dictum fit, tempus cftfaciendi Domino s 
srritam fecerunt legem tuam, &c. fecunds, eo quod fapieates noftri ai- 
cunt, Ommia opera tua fiant ad gloriam Dei. 


ith 


a 


ee 
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in the Entry on his Subjeét he breaks out into this 
triumphant Boaft, EA TIBI EXPLICABO UT PLANE 
NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFEREN- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER 
ORDINATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB HOMI- 
NIBUS ET INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINE. 

_ Thus the Reader fees what we gain by fairly fol- 
lowing the Force of Evidence. Such a Manifefta- 
tion of the Divinity of the Law, arifing out of the 
Deift’s own Principles, as is enough to cover Infide- 
Jity with Confufion ! 

And what is that we lofe? Nothing fure very 
great or excellent. The imaginary Honour of be- 
ing original in certain Rites, indiffzrent in them- 
felves; and only good or bad as is the utbority ° 
that enjoyns them, and the Odjec# to which they 
are directed. 

Indeed, the Deift pretends that; in “ Things 
borrowed from Egypt, the firft Principles of Law 
and, Morality, and the very commoneft Cuftoms of 
civil Life; are to be included. ‘The extravagance 
of this Fancy has been expofed elfewhere ¢, But as 
it is a Species of Folly, all Parties are apt to give 
into, it may not be amifs to confider this Matter of 
religious borrowing a little more fully. 

There 1s nothing obftructs our Difcoveries in 
Antiquity, (as far as telates to the Knowledge of 
Mankind) fo much as that falfe, though undifputed 
Principle, that the gerieral Cuftoms of Men, (in 
which a common Likenefs connects, as in a Chain, 
the Manners of its Inhabitants, quite round the 
whole Globe) are all; whether civil or religious, 
traductive from one another. Whereas, in Truth, 
the Original of this general Similitude, is the Voice 
of one common Nature, improved by Reafon, or 
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debafed by Superftition, {peaking to all its Tribes of 
Individuals, But it is no Wonder Men have been 
mifled by this falfe Principle. For when aCuftom, 
whole Meaning lies not very obvious, requires fome 
Account to be given of its Original, it is much 
eafier, to tell us, that ¢is People derived it from 
tbat, than rightly to explain to us, what common 
‘Principle of Reafon or Superftition, gave Birth to 
at, in both. 

How many able Writers have employed their 
Time and Learning to prove Chriftian Rome to have 
borrowed their Superftitions from the Pagan City? 
They have indeed fhewn an exact: and furprifing 
Likenefs in a great Variety of Inftances. But the 
Conclufion from thence, that, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plaufible as 
it feems, is, I think, utterly miftaken. To offer at 
‘prefent only this plain Reafon, The Rife of the fu- 
perftitious Cuftoms in Queftion were many Ages 
Jater than the Converfion of that Imperial City to 
the Chriftian Faith : confequently, at the Time of 
their firft Introduction, there were no Pagan Preju- 
dices that required fuch a Compliance from the 
ruling Clergy. For this, and other Reafons, there- 
fore, I am rather induced to believe, that the very 
fame Spirit of Superftition, operating in equal Cir- 
cumftances, made both Papifts and Pagans truly 
_ Originals. But does this take off from the juft Op- 
probrium which the Reformed have caft upon that 
Church, for the Practice of fuch Rites, and Encou- 
ragement of fuch Opinions? Surely it does not; 
but rather greatly increafe it. In the former Cafe, 
the Heads of that Church had been guilty of a bafe 
Compliance with the Infirmities of their new Con- 
verts: In the latter, the Poifon of Superftition is 
feen to have infected the very Vitals of their Re- 
ligion, + | 
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But then, Truth will fare almoft as ill when a 
right, as when a wrong Principle, is pufhed to an. 
Extravagance. Thus, as it would be ridiculous to | 
deny, that the Roman Laws of the twelve Tables . 
were derived from the Greeks; becaufe we have a, 
circumftantial Hiftory of their Tradution: fo it 
would be equally foolifh not to own, that a great 
Part of the Fewi/h Ritual was compofed in Refe- 
rence to the Superftitions of Egypt; becaufe theix 
long Sojournment in that Country had made the 


Dfraelites extravagantly fond of Egyptian Cuftoms : 


But to think (as fome Deifts feem to have done) that 
they borrowed from thence their common Principles 
of Morality, and.the legal Provifions for the Sup- 
port of fuch Principles, is, whether we confider. the’ 
Dfraelites under a divine or human Direétion, a. 
Thing equally abfurd; and fuch an Abfurdity as. 
betrays the groffeft Ignorance of human Nature, 
and the Hiftory of Mankind. 

And thus much concerning the Antiquity of 
Egypt, and its Errects on the Divine Legation of 
Mofes ae 
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